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NATURAL HISTORY. 


The BUBALUS, or CERVINE AN- 
ITILOPE, and other Animals allied 


to the GazELLESs and Goars. 


THE BUBALUS*. 


TP the article Buffalo, we remarked, that the 

-modern Latins had improperly applied to it 
the name bubalus, This appellation anciently 
belonged to the animal we are now treating of, 


whole 


* The porcine antilope, with horns bending outward and 
| backward, almoſt cloſe at their baſe, and diſtant at their points; 
twiſted and annulated ; very ſtrong and black ; ſome of them are 
above twenty inches Jong, and above eleven in girth at the baſe. 
The head is large, and like that of an ox. The eyes are placed 
very high, and near the horns. The form of the body is a mix- 
ture of the ſtag and heifer. Itis of the ſize of the former. The 
tail is rather more than a foot long, and terminated with a tuft of 
hair. The colour is a reddiſh brown; Pennant*s Synop/. of Qu uad. 
* 
Bea, in Greek; 2222 in Latin; Sale, in French. 
Bes i» Ariſtotelis Genus id fſibrarum. — Cervi, damæ, 
Bubali, et aliorum quorumdam ſanguini deeſt, quocirca eorum 
Vor. v1. ES ſanguis 


7 
> 


— nn 


Alem. pour fervir à Þ Hiſt. des Animaux, part. ii. p. 24. tab. 39. 


3 THE BU BAL Us, &c. 


whoſe nature is very different from that of the 
buffalo. In ſome external qualities it reſembles 
the ſtag, the gazelles, and the ox. It reſembles 
the ſag in ſize and figure ®, and particu- 
larly in the form of its limbs: But its horns 


are permanent, and nearly conſtructed like 


thoſe of the largeſt gazelles, to which it is 


allied by this character as well as its natural diſ- 


poſitions. Its head, however, is much longer 


than that of the gazelles, or even that of the 


ſtag. In fine, it reſembles the ox in the length 


ſanguis non ſimiliter atque cæterorum concreſcit.—— Bubali 


ſanguis aliquantulo ſpiſſatur; quippe qui proxime ovillo aut 
paulo minus confiſtat ; Ariſt. Hiſt. Anim. lib. wi. cap. 6. 
Bubalis etiam capreiſque interdum cornua inutilia ſunt; nam etſi 
contra nonnulla reſiſtunt et cornibus ſeſe defendunt, tamen feroces 
pugnaceſque belluas fugiunt; Idem, de 4 Animal. lib. ili. 


cap. II. 


Bubalus. Plinii. Bubalum pignit Africa, rn cervive 
quadam ſimilitudine; ißt. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 15. 
Bech %; LElian. lib. ili. cap. 1. lib. v. cap. E: lib. vii. 


cap. 47. et lib. xiii. cap. 4. 


BS, Oppiani. Dorcade platycerote corpore POTN 


cornua non ramoſa ſicut cervis et capreis, ſed rupicaprarum 
cornibus ſimilia, tum fitu, tum in averſam partem retortis mu- 
cronibus, ad pugnam fere inutilia ; De Venatione, lib. ii. 


Buſephalus Caii, apud Geſnerum ; Hift. Quad. p. 121. 

Bubalus Capreolus Africanus; Horatius Fontana, apud Aldro- 
vandum, de Quad. Biſul. p. 364 & 365, Ubi vide figuram. 

Vache de Barbarie; Memoires pour ſervir à Þ Hiſtoire des Ani- 


MAux, part. Il. Pp. 24. fig. 39. 


Elan; Deſcription du Cap de 88 bar Kalbe, tom. ili. 


chap. 4. 


Bucula cervina; Caii Opuſc. p. 63. ” 
Antilope Bubalus ; Pallas M. 55 ſpicil. 12. 
* See the figure and deſcription of the Barbary cow in the 


of 


THE BUBALUS, . 3 


of the muzzle, and in the diſpoſition of the 


bones of the head, which, as in the ox, jut not 


out behind farther than the frontal bone. Theſe _ 


relations in external ſtructure, joined to its 
ancient name being forgotten, are the reaſons 
why, in modern times, it has obtained the com- 
pound denominations of bufephalus, bull-ftag, 
bucula-cervina, cow-hind, Barbary cow, &c. 


Even the name bubalus comes from bubulus, 


and has been applied to it on account of the 


ſimilarity of this animal to the ox. 


The head of the bubalus is narrow ; the eyes 
are placed very high; and the front is ſhort and 
narrow. The horns are large, black, permanent, 


and furniſhed with large rings. They ſpring 
near each other, but recede conſiderably at their 


extremities. They bend backward, and are twiſt- 


ed ſpirally . His ſhoulders are ſo high, that 


they form a kind of bunch on the withers. 
The tail is nearly a foot long, and garniſhed 
with a tuft of hairs at the point. The ears are 


ſimilar to thoſe of the antilope. Kolbe F has 


| * See Mem. pour ſervir a Þ Hiſt des Animaux, part. ii. p. 24. 
tas. .- We | | 
+ The African elk.— Its head is beautiful, and reſembles that 
of the ſtag, . but it is ſmaller in proportion to the fize of the 
body. Its horns are. about a foot in length. Near the head 
they are rugged, but ſtraight, uniform, and pointed at the ex- 
tremities. Its neck is free and beautiful. The upper lip is a 
little larger than the under. Its limbs are long, thin, and deli- 
cate; and its tail is about a foot in length. The hair which 
covers its body is ſoft, ſmooth, and of an afſh-colour, The 
African elk weighs about four hundred pounds; De/cript. du Cap 
de Bonne-eſperance, par Kolbe, tum. iii. chap. 4. 


A 2 given 


Pu PFF . 


D ww 37. cats As. worms, 


4 THE BUBALU S, &c. 

given to this animal the appellatian of ell, though 
it has no other reſemblance to the elk than by 
its hair being more ſlender at the root than in 
the middle, or at the point, which is peculiar to 
theſe two animals; for, in almoſt every qua- 
druped, the hair is always groſſer at the root 
than in the middle, or at the point. The hair 
of the bubalus is nearly of the ſame colour with 
that of the elk, though it is much ſhorter, ſofter, 
and leſs buſhy *. Theſe are the only reſemblances 
between the elk and bubalus ; for they differ in 
every. other particular. The horns of the elk 
are larger and heavier than thoſe of the ſtag, and 


*The habit of body, the legs, and the _ of this animal, 


give it a ſtronger reſemblance to a ſtag than to a cow, of 


which laſt he has only the horns, and even theſe differ con- 
ſiderably from thoſe of the cow. They ſpring very near each 
other ; becauſe the head is here extremely narrow; but, in 


the cow, the front is very large. They were about a foot long, 
black, bended backward, twiſted ſpirally, .and ſo uſed before 
and above, that the elevations of the ſcrew were almoſt en- 


tirely effaced. The tail exceeded not thirteen inches in length, 


including the tuft of hair at the point, which was three inches 
long. The ears reſemble thoſe of the gazelles, the. infide 
being garniſhed, in ſome places, with white hair ; the reſt was 
naked, and exhibited a ſkin perfectly black and ſmooth. The 
eyes were high, and ſo near the horns, that the head ſeemed 


to have no front. There were only two very thin, ſhort teats, 


which render this animal very different from our cows. The 
ſhoulders were ſo high, that they, formed a kind of bunch on 
the withers.—— This animal ſeems rather to be the bubalus 
of the ancients than the ſmall African ox deſcribed by Belon ; 
for Solinus compares the bubalus to the ſtag; Oppian gives 
him horns turned backward ; and Pliny ſays, that he par- 
takes of the calf and ſtag; Mem. pour ſervir a P Hiſt. des Animauzx, 


par. ii. . 25. 


are 


THE BU/B'ALUS, &e. 4 


are likewiſe renewed annually. The horns of 
the bubalus, on the contrary, never fall off, but 


continue to grow during life, and reſemble, in 


figure and texture, thoſe of the gazelles. He 
reſembles the gazelles till more in the figure of 
his body, the lightneſs of his head, the length 


of his neck, the poſition of his eyes, ears, and 
| horns, and in the form and length of his tail. 


The gentlemen of the Academy of Sciences, to 


whom HS AnfàT. was preſented under the name 


of the-Barbary-cow, arid who adopted that deno- 
mination, have not failed to recogniſe it to be the 
bubalus of the ancients. Though we have re- 
jected this compound appellation, we heſitate not 
to copy here their exact deſcription, by which it 

appears that this animal is not a gazelle, a 


goat, a cow, an elk, or a ſtag *, but that it is : 
particular and diſtin& ſpecies. Beſides, it is the 


ſame with that deſcribed by Caius , under the 
name of bſelaphus; and I was ſurpriſed that 


the gentlemen of the Academy omitted this re- 


mark, 


* The bubalus is ſeparated from the ſtag kind by two eſſential 
characters: 1. The horns never ſhed: 2. The bubalus has a 


gall-bladder, which is wanting in the ſtag, the fallow-deer, the 


roebuck, &c. The gall-bladder,” ſay the gentlemen of the 


academy, was placed on the right ſide; its internal half was 


attached to the liver, and the membrane which formed the 


external half was thin, delicate, and folded, being entirely void 
« of gall;* Mem. pour ſerwir a P Hiff. des Animaux, par. ii. p. 29. 
Ex Mauritaniz deſertis locis (inquit 7%. Caius Anglus, ) 
ad nos adventum eſt animal biſulco veſtigio, magnitudine cervæ, 
forma et aſpectu inter cervam et juvencam ; unde ex argumento 
voco Bujelaphum ſeu Bovi- cef vun, Meſchelaph. im {eu Buculamcer- 
4 3 | Vinarmn e 


6 THE BUBALUS, &e. 
mark, as all the characters aſcribed by Cams 
to his by/c/aphus correſpond with their Barbary- 


cow. e 
In the Royal Cabinet there is, 1. A ſkeleton 


of the bubalus, which had been deſcribed and 


diſſected by the gentlemen of the Academy; 
2. A head, which is much larger than that of 
the ſkeleton, and the horns are alſo thicker 
and longer; 3. A portion of another head, with 
horns as large as the former, but whoſe figure 
and direction are different. Hence, in the bu- 


bali, as well as in the gazelles, antilopes, &c. 


vinam : Capite et aure longa atque tenui, tibia et ungula gracili ut 


cervæ, ita ut ad celeritatem videatur factum animal. Cauda 


pedali longitudine et paulo amplius, forma caudæ vaccinæ quam 


ſimillima, ſed brevitate accedens propius ad cervinam: Natura 


uaſi ambigente cervæne eſſet an vaccæ, per ſuperiora rufa et 
9 & | 


lenis, per ima nigra et hirta. Colore corporis fulvo ſeu ruſo 
undique pilo, ſeſſile cuteque æquato, in fronte ſtellatim poſito, at 


ſub cornibus per ambitum erecto: Cornibus nigris, in ſummum 
levibus, cætera rugoſis, rugis ex adverſa parte ſibi vicinioribus, ex 
averſa ad duplam aut triplam latitudinem a fe diductis. Ea cornua 


primo ſuo ortu digitali tantum latitudine diſtantia, paulatim ſe 


dilatant ad mediam uſque ſui longitudinem et paulo ultra, qua 
parte diſtant palmos tres cum ſemiſſe, tum ſe reducunt leviter et 
recedunt rurſum in averſum, ita ut extrema cornua non diſtent niſi 


palmorum duorum digitum trium et ſemiſſis intervallo: Longa 


quidem ſunt pedem unum et palmum unum craſſa, vero in ambitu 


ad radices palmos tres. Caput a vertice, qua parte linea nigra 


inter cornua dividitur, ad extremas nares, longum eſt pedem unum 


palmos duos et digitum unum; latum qua eſt latiſſimum, in fronte 


videlicet paulo ſupra oculorum regionum, digitos ſeptem: Craſſum 
in ambitu qua maximum eſt pedem unum et palmos tres. Dentes 
habet octonos, ordine caret ſoperiori et ruminat; ubera ſunt duo, 
corpori æquata, quo conſtat juvencam eſſe necdum fœtam; Caius 


at Buſelapho. Gefuer. Hit. Quad. p. 121. 


there 
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THE BUBALUS, &c. - 


there are varieties in the ſize of the body and the 
figure of the horns. But theſe differences ſeem 
to be too inconſiderable to conſtitute diſtinct 
ſpecies. . 

The bubalus is very common in Barbary, and 
in all the northern parts of Africa. He has 
nearly the ſame diſpoſitions with the antilopes; 
and, like them, his hair 1s ſhort, his {kin black, 


and his fleſh i 18 8 to eat. 


TT OLD 


* 


The COND OMA, or STRIPED 
ANTILOPEY, 


14 


HE Meds de Marigny, whe beer likes 
an opportunity of encouraging arts and 

ſciences, ſhowed me in his cabinet 'the head of 
an animal, which, at firſt ſight, I took to be 
that-of a large bubalus. It reſembles the head 
of our largeſt ſtags. But, inſtead of ſolid horns, 


* The ſtriped antilope has ſmooth horns twiſted ſpirally, com- 
preſſed ſidewiſe, with a ridge on one ſide following the wreaths ; 
they conſiſt of three bends, are three feet nine inches long, and of 
a pale brown colour; they are cloſe at the baſe, and two feet ſeven 
inches and a half diſtant at the points, which are round and ſharp. 
In the upper jaw, there is a hard, horny ſubſtance diſpoſed in 
ridges. The length of the animal 1s nine feet, and the height four. 
The body is long and ſlender; the legs are ſlender ; the face is 
brown, and marked with two white lines proceeding from the 
corner of each eye, and uniting above the noſe. 'The colour in 
general is of a reddiſh caſt, mixed with gray. From the tail, 
along the top of the back, to the ſhoulders, there is a white ſtripe; 
from this are ſeven others, four pointing towards the thighs, and 
three towards the belly. On the upper part of the neck is a ſhort 
mane. Beneath the neck, from the throat to the breaſt, are ſome 
long hairs hanging down. The breaſt and belly are gray. The 
tail is two feet long, brown above, white beneath, and black at the 
end; Pennant”s Synopſ. of Quad. p. 31. 

Strepficeros; Caii Opuſc. p. 56. Geyer. Quad. p. 4309. Icon. 31. 
Antilope ſtrepſiceros: Pallas Miſcel. ix. fpicil. 17. | 
Cerf du Cap. de Bonne-eſperance ; Hift. et Com. Acad. Palatin. 


tom. i. p. 487. 
like 
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like thoſe of the ſtag, it had two large hollow 
horns, with a ridge like thoſe of the he-goat, 
and a double flexion, like thoſe of the antilopes. 
In ſearching the Royal Cabinet, I found two 
horns which belonged to this animal. The firſt 
had been brought from the King's wardrobe, 
without any title or name. The ſecond I had 
from M. Baurhis, commiſſary of the navy, un- 
der the name of the Condoma of the Cape of 
Good Hope; which name we have adopted, 
becauſe the animal has not hitherto been de- 
{ſcribed or denominated. 

From the length, thickneſs, and eſpecially the 


double flexion of the horns, the condoma makes 


a near approach to the frepficeros * of Caius. 


* Strepſicerotis cornua tam graphice deſeripſit Plinius, at- 
que lyris tam appoſite comparavit, ut longiore verborum ambitu 
opus non fit. Ergo hoc tantum addam ; Ea eſſe intus cava, ſed 
longa pedes Romanos duos palmos tres, fi recto ductu metiaris : 
Si flexo, pro natura cornuum, pedes tres integros. Craſſa ſunt, 


ubi capiti committuntur, digitos Romanos tres cum ſemiſſe. 
Deſcribuntur in ambitu palmis Romanis duobus et dimidio, eo 


ipſo in loco. In ſummo, livore quodam nigreſcunt, cum in imo 
fuſca magis et. rugoſa ſint. Jam inde a primo ortu ſenſim 
oracileſcunt, et tandem in acutum exeunt. Pendent, una cum 
facie ſicca per longitudinem dimidiata, libras ſeptem uncias tres 
et ſemiſſem. Facies, quæ adhuc ſupereſt juncta cornibus, et frontis 
cerviciſque pilus, loquuntur Strepficerotem animal eſſe magnitudine 
fere cervina, et pilo rufo adinſtar cervini. Sed an nare et ſigura 
corporis cervina ſit, ex facie nihil habeo certi dicere, cum nares 
diuturni temporis uſu detritæ ſint, et facies eadem de cauſa hinc 


inde glabra ſit; conjiceres tamen ex eo quod ſupereſt eum propius 


accedere ad cervum aut platycerotem; Caius, apud Gefnerum, ae 


Quad, p. 295. 
The 
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The figure, and even all the dimenſions of the 
horns; are almoſt perfectly the ſame. From this 
correſpondence in the ſize and figure of the head 
and horns, we may preſume that the condoma 
and Hrepſiceros of Caius' are the ſame animal, 


eſpecially when the following reflections are at- 


tended to: 1. Caius, it is obvious, was deceived, 
when he made this animal the frep/iceros of 


the ancients ; for the frepficeros of the ancients 


is unqueſtionably the antilope, whoſe head is 
very different from that of the ſtag. Now Caius 
tells us, that the head of the ſtrepſiceros reſem- 
bled that of the ſtag; and, therefore, it could 
not be the ſtrepſiceros of the ancients. 2. Caius's 
animal, like the condoma, had thick horns, 
above three feet long, covered with rugoſities, 
inſtead of rings or tubercles ; but the horns of the 
ſtrepſiceros of the ancients, or antilope, are much 
thinner and ſhorter, having both rings and tu- 


| bercles. 3. Though the horns of the condoma in 


the cabinet of the Marquis de Marigny, as well 


as thoſe which were brought from the King's 


wardrobe, had been poliſhed by friction, it is 
eaſy to perceive that they never had rings. This 


fact is farther demonſtrated by the horn ſent to 
me by M. Baurhis, which had never been touch- 


ed, and yet it had only rugoſities like the he- 
goat, and no rings like the ant:/ope. Now, Cains 


himſelf tells us, that the horns of his ſtrepſiceros 


had rugolities only. Hence this ſtrepſiceros is 
+. mo 


HL 


— 
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not that of the ancients, but the animal we are 

here treating of, which poſſeſſes all the charac- 

ters which Caius attributes to his. * 
In examining the writings of travellers, we 


have found nothing that approaches ſo near to 


the genuine idea of this animal, which is ſo 


remarkable for its ſize, and particularly the 


largeneſs of its horns, as the quadruped men- 
tioned by Kolbe under the denomination of the 
wild. goat of the Cape of Good Hope. This 
goat,” ſays he, which has received no name 
from the Hottentots, and which I have called 
the wwild-goat, is remarkable in many reſpects. 
It is of the ſize of a large ſtag; its head is 
very beautiful, and adorned with two ſmooth 
horns, which are bended and pointed. They 
are three feet in length, and their extremities 
are two feet aſunder. Theſe characters ſeem to 
correſpond exactly with the animal under con- 
ſideration: But, having ſeen the head only, we 


- 


cannot be equally certain that the reſt of Kolbe's 

deſcription * will apply to it with equal preciſion. 
Future obſervations alone can determine the truth 
of what now appears to be extremely probable. 


* From the front and along the whole back, as far as the tail, 
there is a white ſtripe ; another, of the ſame colour ſurrounds the 
lower part of the neck ; other two of the ſame kind ſurround the 
body, the one behind the fore-legs, and the other before the hind- 
legs. The hair on the reſt of the body is gray, with ſome reddiſh 
ſpots, except that on the belly, which is white. The beard is 
gray and very long. The limbs, though long, are well pro- 
portioned; Dejcript, au Cap de Bonne eſperance, par Kolbe, tom. iii. 
. 42. 
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HIS animal, though not taken notice of 
by any nature or traveller, is very com- 
mon in Senegal, from which M. Adanſon brought 
a ſkin of it, and preſented it to the royal cabinet. 
It reſembles the gazelles, and particularly the 


nanguer, in the ſize and figure of the body, in 


the lightneſs of the licabs, in the form of the 


head and muzzle, in the eyes and ears, and in 


the length of the tail, and the want of a beard. 
But all the gazelles, and eſpecially the nanguers, 
have their bellies of a fine white colour ; while 


the breaſt and belly of the guib are of a deep 


cheſnut. It differs likewiſe from the gazelles by 
its horns, which are ſmooth, without tranſverſe 
rings, and have two longitudinal ribs, the one 
above and the other below, forming a ſpiral 


| iſp from the bale to the point: They are alſo 


* The Marnette antilope has ſtrait horns, nine inches long, 
pointing backward, with two ſpiral ribs. The ears are broad. 
The colour is a deep tawny. Beneath each eye there is a white 
ſpot. The ſides are moſt ſingularly marked with two tranverſe 
bands of white, croſſed by two others from the back to the 
belly; the rump with three white lines pointing downward on each 
ſide. The thighs are ſpotted with white. The tail is ten inches 
long, covered with long rough hairs ; i Pennant”; Synopſe of Quad, 
. 

Antilope ſcripta; Palla: Miſcel. viti. i. pc, 15. 
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ſomewhat compreſſed. Theſe characters make 
the gull, approach the goat more than the gazelle. 
ever, neither the one nor the other, but 

 ifitexmediate ſpecies. This animal is remark- 
able for white bands upon a cheſnut ground co- 
lour. Theſe bands are diſpoſed along and croſs 
the body, like a harneſs. He lives in ſociety, 


and great flocks of them are found in the plains 


and woods of the country of Podor. As M. 
Adanſon is the firſt who remarked the guib, we 
ſhall ſubjoin his deſcription, which he ee 


communicated to us *. 


* Guib, among the Negroes, Oualofes or Falofes. Gazella cor- 
nibus rectis ſpiralibus ; caput, roſtrum, naſus, oculi, uti Nanguer. 
Cornua recta ſpiralia, ſpira prima nigra, nitida, ſubcompreſſa, 


angulis duobus lateralibus, antice convexa, pone plana, apice 


conico teretia. .. . Ayres uti Nanguer intus ſubnudæ quingue 
pollices longz. .. . . Cauda decem pollices longa, pilis longis 
hirta. Dentes duo et triginta, Pedes uti Nanguer. Corpus 


totum fere fulvum. Albæ faſciz ſex utrinque in dorſo tranſverſe, 


et faſciæ albæ duz longitudinales ventri laterales. Maculz albæ 


utrinque octo ad decem ſupra femora, orbiculatæ. Collum ſubtus 


album et genæ albæ; latera pedum interiora alba, macula alba 
paulo infra oculos. Frons media nigra, linea ſupra dorſum longi- 
tudinalis nigra, venter ſubtus niger, pars antica pedum ante- 
riorum, ungulæ, et cornua nigra; longitudo ab apice roſtri ad 
anum quatuor pedes cum dimidio; altitudo a pedibus poſticis 
ad dorſum duos pedes octo pollices; pili omnes breviſſimi, lucidi, 


vix unum pollicem longi, corpori adpreſſi. Pulchrum animal a 


D. Andriot miſſum. M. S. communicated by M. Adanſon to the Noyal 
Academy of & ciences. 
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The GRIMM, or GUINEY 
ANTILUPE”.- 


HIS animal is known to the naturaliſts 

by the appellation of the Grimm goal only, 
which, as we are ignorant of the name given it 
in its native country, we ſhall adopt. There is 
a figure of it in the German F Ephemerides, 


which has been copied in the Academy Collec- 
tion J. Dr. Herman Grimm was the firſt who 


mentioned this animal; and what he ſays con- 
cerning 1t was copied by Mr. Ray, and after- 


* The Guiney antilope has ſtrait black horns, ſlender and ſharp 


pointed, not three inches long, and ſlightly annulated at the baſe 


The height of this moſt elegant animal is about eighteen inches. 
The ears are large and the eyes duſky : Below the eyes is a large 
cavity, into which exudes a ſtrong ſcented oily liquid. Between 


the horns is a tuft of black hairs. The colour of the neck and 


body 1s brown, mixed with cinereous, and a tinge of yellow, 


The belly is white. The tail is ſhort, white beneath, and black 
above; Pennant's Synop/. of Quad. p. 28. 


Capra ſylveſtris Africana Grimmu Raii. Synopy Quad. p. 80. 
Klein Quad. P. 19. 

Tragulus in medio capite faſciculum piloſum erectum ge- 
rens... Tragulus Africanus. Le Chevrotain d' Afrique; Brifſen Regn. 


Anim. p. 97. 
Moſchus Grimmia, capite faſciculo tophoſo ; Linn. Syſt. Nat 


P. 92. | 
Antilope Grimmia; Pallas Miſcel. x, tab. 1. ſpicil. 38. 
tab. 3. 

+ Ephem. Nat. Cur. an. xiv. obſ. 57. 

t Collect. Academ. tom. iii. pl. 26. 
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wards by all the nomenclators. Though his de- 
ſcription be incomplete *, he points out two cha- 
racters ſo remarkable, that we eaſily recogniſed 
a head of a Senegal animal, ſent us by M. Adan- 
ſon, to belong to the grimm. The firſt is an 


enormous cavity below each eye, which pene- 


trates ſo deep as to leave only a thin plate of 
bone between each cavity and the partition of 
the noſe : The ſecond is a buſhy tuit of hair, re- 
flected backward on the top of the head. Theſe 
characters ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the grimm from 


all the other goats or gazelles. It has, however, 
a reſemblance to both, not only in the form of 


the body, but even in the horns, which are an- 


nulated towards the baſe, furrowed longitudi- 


nally, like thoſe of the gazelles, and, at the ſame 
time, directed horizontally backward, and very 
ſhort, like thoſe of the ſmall African goat, for- 
merly mentioned. Beſides, this animal being 


In a caſtle, near the Cape of Good Hope, ſays Dr. Herman 


Nicolas Grimm, I ſaw a very ſingular ſpecies of wild goat. It 
was of an obſcure aſh-colour. On the top of its head there was a 


tuft of ered hairs; and, between each eye and noſtrils, a cavity 
filled with a yellowiſh humour, which was oily and viſcid, and, 
when expoſed to the air, became black and hard : 'This ſubſtance, 
the odour of which participates both of caſtor and muſk, renews 
ſucceſſively after the cavities are emptied. I was aſſured that the 
cavities had no communication with the eyes, and that the thick 


humour they contained was different from that collected in the 


large angle of the eyes of ſtags and ſeveral other animals; Fpherr. 


des Curicux de la Nature, decad. ii. ann. 4. 1686. L/. 57. Collection 


Academique, Dijon, tom. iii. Pp. 696. fab, 26. 
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much ſmaller than the goats, gazelles; &c. and 
having very ſhort horns, ſeems to conſtitute the 


ſhade between the goats and the chevrotains, or 
ſmall antilopes. 


In the ſpecies of the grimm, the males alone 


appear to have horns; for the individual de- 


ſcribed and engraved by Dr. Grimm had no 


horns; and the head given us by M. Adanſon 


had two ſhort horns, nearly concealed among the 


hair, though ſtill apparent enough to be ſeen by 


the drawer : Beſides, in the hiſtory of the 


chevrotains, or ſmall antilopes, we will find, that, 
in the royal or Guiney antilope, the male alone 
has horns; which makes it probable that the 
caſe 1s the ſame with the grimm ſpecies, which 
is more allied to the ſmall antilopes than to any 
other animal. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


MESS. Voſmaer and Pallas have given deſcrip. 
tions of this beautiful animal, and a good figure 
of it, which we have here copied. It is worthy 


of remark, that the horns of the grimm, pre- 


ſerved in the Royal Cabinet, bend a little for- 
ward at their points; while thoſe deſcribed by 
Voſmaer and Pallas bend a little backward. The 
ears of the former are round at the extremities'; 

e | but 
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THE GRIMM. 17 
but thoſe of the latter terminate in a point. Is 


this a natural variety, or an error in the draw- 


ing? Voſmaer and Pallas's grimm has the point 
of the noſe black, a black band extending from 
the noſe along the chanfrin, and ending at the 
tuft of hair placed on the top of the front. The 
head in the Royal Cabinet has not this band: 
Theſe ſlight differences, however, are not ſuffi- 


cient to conſtitute diſtinct ſpecies. 


M. Voſmaer calls this animal the /mall beau- 
tiful buck of Guiney, probably on account of its 
elegance. But I ſhall retain the name of grimm; 
becauſe, under that appellation, it is known to 
all the naturaliſts. 

This animal, M. Voſmaër remarks, was a 

© male, and one of the moſt beautiful and delicate 
creatures I ever ſaw. It was ſent from Guiney 
* to Holland along with thirteen others of the 


* ſame ſpecies, and of both ſexes. Twelve of 


them died during the voyage, and in this num- 
© ber were all the females; ſo that there remained 
alive two males only, which were put into 
the menagery of the Prince of Orange, where 
* one of them died in the winter 1764. Ac- 
* cording to our information, the females have 
* no horns. Theſe animals are extremely timid. 


Any noiſe, and particularly thunder, terrifies 


* them. When ſurpriſed, they expreſs their 
fear by blowing ſuddenly and with great force 
through their noſe. 


VOL. VII. B The 


u THE GO FIMM, 


the one which is ſtill alive (in 1766) was 
* at firſt wild; but has now become pretty tame. 
It liſtens en called by its name Tete, and, 
© when gently approached, with a piece of bread 
© In the hand, it allows its head and neck to be 
*'ftroaked. It is ſo cleanly, that it ſuffers not 


the ſmalleſt particle of dirt to remain on any 


part of its body; for this purpoſe, it often 
+ ſcratches itſelf with one of its hind feet. This 
is the reaſon why 1t has received the appella- 


tion of Tetje, from Teitig, which ſignifies neat 


* or clean. However, if a perſon continues for 
* ſome time to rub its body, a white powder ad- 


* heres to his fingers like that which proceeds 


S 


from horſes when they are curried. 
This animal is extremely agile; and, when 
© repoling, it frequently keeps one of its fore-feet 
in an elevated and bended poſition, which gives 
it a very apreeable appearance. It is fed with 
© bread, ryc, and carrots: It likewiſe ſpontane- 
* ouſly eats potatoes. It is a ruminating animal, 
Hand difcharges its excrements in ſmall balls, 


the ſize of which is conſiderable, in l 


to the magnitude of the creature. 

Df. Hernia Grimm tells us, that the fat, 
viſcid, yellow humour, which is ſecreted in he 
cavities above the eyes of this animal, has an 
odour that participates of muſk and caſtoreum. 
M. Voſmaér remarks, that, in his live ſubject, 
this vifcid matter had no odour of any kind; 
and that the figure given by Grimm is extremely 


erroneous; 
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| 2 84 - | | a £ I 
erroneous; for it repreſents a tuft of hair on 


the fore-head, which has no exiſtence ;- and his 
ſubject, which was a female, had no horns : 
* But ours,” continues M. Voſmaer, is a male, 
and has large horns in proportion to its ſize: 
And, inſtead of this high, erect tuft of hair, 
it had only a ſmall quantity, which roſe a 
little to a point between the horns, It is 
about the ſize of a kid of two months old ;” 
(though it was probably three or four years of 
age; becauſe it was ſent from Guiney before 
the winter 1764, and M. Voſmaer publiſhed his 
deſcription of it in the year 1767.) Its limbs 
are fine, and well proportioned to its body. Its 
head is beautiful, and pretty much reſembles 
that of a roebuck. The eye is lively and full 
of fire. The noſe is black and naked, but al- 
ways moiſt, The noſtrils are ſhaped like a 
long creſcent. The edges of the muzzle are 
black. The upper lip, though not divided, 
has the appearance of being ſeparated into two 
lobes. There is no hair on the chin; but, a 
little higher, there are, on each ſide, a kind of 
ſmall whiſkers; and; under the throat, a ſort 
of wart garniſhed with hair' (which brings 
this animal {till nearer to the goat-kind, moſt of 
whom have ſimilar warts or excreſcences on 


A 


* is 


A 


their throats). 


© The tongue is rather round than oblong or 


* Pointed. . .. . The horns are black, finely fur- 
rowed from top to bottom, and about three 


B 2 ES 
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inches in length: They are perfectly ſtraight, 
* and terminate in a very ſharp point. At the 
* baſe, they are nearly three quarters of an inch 
* thick; and they are ornamented with three 
0 rings, which riſe a little backward. 

The hairs on thg front are ſtraighter than 
© the others; and, at the origin of the horns, 
0 they are coarſe, gray, and criſped. Between 
© the horns, the hair is more erect, and forms a 
kind of pointed black tuft, from which a ſtripe 

of the ſame colour deſcends and loſes itfelf in 
the noſe. ; 1 
* 'The ears are large, and have, on the outſide, 
© three cavities or depreſſions, directed from the 
top to bottom. Internally, and at the ſum- 
* mit, the ears are garniſhed with white, ſhort 
© hair: The reſt of the ears are naked and black. 
© The eyes are pretty large, and of a deep brown 
© colcur. The hair on the eye-lids is black, 
© cloſe, and long, eſpecially on the upper eye-lid, 


Above the eyes there are ſome long hairs ; but 
A they are thinly diſperſed. 


On both ſides, between the eyes and WY 
« we ſee thoſe remarkable cavities by which this 
animal is eaſily, diſtinguiſhed. Theſe parts are 
© naked and black. In the middle, a cavity or 
14 * depreſſion appears, which is ſomewhat callous, 
and always moiſt. A ſmall quantity of a viſ- 
l humour, diſtils from it, which 
* foon hardens, and becomes black. The ani- 
„mal ſeems occaſionally to throw off this ex- 


* cremens 
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© crementitious matter; for we find it hard and 

© black on the ſtakes of his lodge, as if it had 

© been wiped off. With regard to the odour, 
mentioned by Dr. Grimm and his followers, I 
© could never diſcover it. 

The under part of the neck, which is mo- 
« derately long, is covered with pretty coarſe hair, 
of a yellowiſh gray colour, like that of the 
© head. But the throat and upper part of the 
neck is white. 

„The hair on the body is black and ſtiff, 
though it be ſoft to the touch. That on the 
anterior parts is of a fine bright gray colour; 
* farther back it is a bright brown; toward the 
belly it is gray; and, lower down, it is per- 
fectly white, 

* The legs are extremely ſlender, and blackiſh 
* near the hoofs. The anterior parts of the 
* fore-feet, as far as the knees, are adorned with 
* a black band. They have no heels; but, in 
their place, there is a ſlight excreſcence. The 
* feet are cloven, and provided with beautiful, 
black, pointed, ſmooth hoofs. _ 

»The tail is very ſhort, white, and marked 
* above with a black band. With regard to the 
* organs of generation, they are firmly incloſed 
in a black ſcrotum, hang down between the 
legs, and are provided with a large prepuce. 


a. 
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The CHEVROTAINS, or 


SMALL ANTILOP ES“. 


HE name Chevrotain ( Tragulus J has been 
applied to thoſe ſmall animals of the 


warm regions of Africa and Aſia which are 


mentioned by almoſt every traveller under the 


denomination of the /mall fag, or the ſmall hind. 


They, indeed, reſemble the ſtag in the figure of 
the muzzle, in lightneſs of body, in the form of 


the limbs, and in the ſhortneſs of the tail. But 
they differ from him prodigiouſly in ſize, the 


largeſt not exceeding the magnitude of a hare. 


Beſides, ſome of them want horns entirely; and, 


in thoſe which have horns, they are hollow, an- 


nulated, and pretty frier to thoſe of the ga- 
zelles. Their ſmall cloven foot has alſo a greater 


reſemblance to the foot of the gazelle than to 


that of the ſtag ; and their want of pits, or de- 
Preſſions under the eyes, removes them equally 


from the gazelles and the ſtags. In this article 
they approach the goats: But, in fact, they are 


neither ſtags, "oazeiles. nor goats, but conſtitute 
one or ſeveral diſtin ſpecies, Seba gives a de- 


In modern Latin, Tragulus; in Senegal, Cuevei. According 
to MI. Adanſon, the ſmalleſt kind is called Guevei-baicr, becaule it 
ichabits the province of Kaler, which includes Cape Verde and 
the country ad) acent. 

ſcription 


* 


5 
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ſcription and figures of five chevrotains *. - The 
brit he calls the ſmall African hind from Guiney, 


which 


* Tabula quadrageſima et tertia, No. 1. Chis parvula, 
Africana, ex Guinea, rubida, ſine cornibus. Licet admodum 
puſilla hæc ſit, tamen ſua in ſpecie maxima eſt; quum con- 
generes ejus plerumque aliquantum minores deprehendantur. 
Caput, magni cervi æmulum, cormbus tamen caret. Curſu 
ſaltuque velociſſimæ ſunt, longis, gracilibuſque pedibus,, in 
binas ungulas, uti in magnis cervis, concinne fifhs, innixæ: 
Neque vero calcaneum in parvam ungulam elongatur, uti in 
proceris, ſed talus craſſus et rotundus eſt. Pilus dorſi ex fuſeo 
rubet; ad ventrem et ſub collo albicat. Cauda minus longa, 
et longis diſperſiſque pilis veſtita, ex fuſco, rubro, et albo va- 
riegatis. Suffraginis poſtica facies in hac dilutiſſime ſpadicea 
eſt. Fœmellam hic repræſentamus. Pabulum horumce ani- 
malculorum cymæ ſunt graminum, aliarumque herbarum. 
Altiſſimos autem montes conſcendunt, difficillime, nec niſi ope 
tendicularum, captandæ. Summas inter delicias ciborum, 
et pro ferina optima habentur; quo etiam nomine digniſſimorum 
munerum adminiſtratoribus, illis in locis, dono dantur. 93 

No. 2. Hinnulus, ſeu cervus juvencus, pergracilis, Africanus. 
Salientis hic in geſtu conſtitutus, tenui gracilique eſt corpore, 
atque articulis, inſtar canis venatici, priori congener, et concolor. 
Auriculæ mediocriter prolixæ ſunt. Cauda, ſurſum recurvata, 
quaſi criſpata eſt. Maxilla inferior inſignes dentes a primo ortu 
gerit. Pedes, tanquam res pretioſa, aurum circumcluſi, loco 
piſtillorum, ad nicotianam in fiſtulas adigendam, uſurpantur. Sub 
lit. A. ejuſmodi repræſentatur. 

No. 3. Cervus juvencus, perpuſillus, enn Minima 
hæc ſpecies eſt inter omnes quas hactenus hiſce in oris videre 
licuit: Quanquam in noſtro muſzo pedes minoris adhuc af- 
ſervemus, prout lit. B. demonſtrat. Dantur et aliz ſpecies, 
quæ bina, nigricantia, et acuminata cornicula gerunt; cujuſ- 
modi ſub lit. C. exhibimus. Quotannis novo annulo notan- 
tur cornicula, quorum e numero was animalculi ſupputatur: 
Id, quod in bobus quoque obtinere, notiſſimum eſt. Summus 
Ruſiorum Imperator, quando muſæœi mei perluſtrandi gratia 

* 4 ad 
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which ts. reddiſh, and without horns; the ſe- 
cond, the fawn or young flag of Ajrica, which 
ic very delicate; the third, the young, very ſmall 
flag of Guiney; the fourth, the ſmall bind of Su- 
rinam, which 1s reddiſh, aud marked with white 
ſpots ; the fifth, the African flag, with reddiſh 
hair. Of theſe 885 chevrotains, the firſt, ſecond, 


and third, are evidently the mine aniehal, The 
fifth, which is larger than the three firſt, and 
whoſe hair is much longer, and of a deeper 
yellow colour, ſeems to be only a variety of the 


ad me inviſere dignabatur, centum mihi aureos offerebat, ſi tam 
puſillum ipfi cervum procurare poſſem : Sed votis excidi, quid- 
quid impenderim operæ. 


Tabula quadrageſima et quarta. No. 2. Cervula Surina- 
menſis, ſubrubra, albis maculis notata. Caput, pectus, abdomen, 
et pedes exceperis, quz unicoloria ſunt; reliquum, ex rufo luteum, 
maculis albis undique tygridis in modum, variegatur; auriculæ 
grandes, longæ; cauda brevis, obtuſa. Curſus rapiditate incre- 
dibili vel magnum cervum ſuperat. Memorabile eſt, cervos 
Americanos adeo puſillos eſſe: Quum dentur, leporem qui magni- 


tudine haud excedunt; et omnium maxima ſpecies altero tanto 


circiter major fit, quam quæ hac tabula repræſentatur. Cornua 
vero numquam gerunt, et pro ſapidiſſima ferina habentur. 
Tabula quadrageſima et quinta. No. 1. Cervus Africanus, pilo 


rubro. Parvus quidem eſt; at iſta tamen in ſpecie cervorum 


maximus, quem hic repræſentamus, ex oris Guinez oriundus. 
Egimus de his animalculis jam prægreſſis in tabellis. Interim ut, 


quantum licet, ſpecierum exhiberetur varietas, hunc quoque zri 
curavimus incidi; fiquidem et ſpecie et pilo diſcrepet ab aliis. 
Pilus ei longior eft, coloris ex fuſco longe obſcurioris, quam in 


præcedentibus. Pedes etiam et crura ejus longiora ſunt, et con- 
cinne admodum ſubrefecta. Cæterum cum prioribus convenit; 


Seba, vol. i. Pp. 70. et 73. 
firſt 
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firſt kind. The fourth, which Seba mentions 
as a native of Surinam, appears to be a ſecond 
variety of this ſpecies, which is found in Africa, 
but not in the ſouthern regions of Aſia; and I 
am inclined to think, that Seba has been ill in- 
formed, when he tells us, that this animal came 
from Surinam. All voyagers mention theſe 
ſmall ſtags or chevrotains as being found in Se- 
nepal, Guiney, and the Eaſt-Indies; but no tra- 
veller affirms that he has ſeen them in America. 
If Seba's ſpotted chevrotain really came from 
Surinam, we muſt preſume that it had been 
tranſported from Guiney, or ſome other ſouthern 
region of the Old World. But there ſeems to 
be a ſecond ſpecies of chevrotain, different from 
all thoſe we have mentioned, which are only 
ſimple varieties of the firſt. This ſecond 
ſpecies has horns, which are only an inch in 
length, and as much in circumference. Theſe 
ſmall horns are hollow, black, a little bended, 
very ſharp at the points, and ſurrounded at the 
baſe with three or four tranſverſe rings. In 
the King's cabinet, we have the feet of this ani- 
mal, and one of its horns; and theſe parts de- 
monſtrate, that it is either a chevrotain, or a 
very minute gazelle. Kolbe, when mentioning 
this ſpecies, ſays, that its horns were ſimilar to 
thoſe of the ſtag, and that they have branches 
in proportion to their age . Thus is an evident 

blunder, 


* In Congo, Viga, Guiney, and other places near the Cape 
| of 
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blunder, as appears from a bare inſpection of 
the horns themſelves. 

The figure of theſe animals is elegant, and 
their members are finely proportioned to their 
ſize. They make prodigious bounds; but it is 
probable that they cannot run long ; for the In- 


dians overtake them in the chaſe . The Indians 


hunt theſe animals, and kill them with ſticks or 
{mall darts. They are in great requeſt, on ac- 
count of the delicacy of their fleſh. 


By comparing the relations of voyagers, it ap- 


pears, 1. That the chevrotain, whoſe figure we 


have given, and who wants the horns, is peculiar 


of Good Hope, we find a ſpecies of goat which I call the : 
Congo goat. It is not larger than a hare; but its beauty and 
ſymmetry are truly admirable, Its horns reſemble thoſe of 


the ſtag, and have alſo branches in proportion to their age. 
Its legs are very handſome, and ſo ſmall, that the inferior 


art of them is often uſed as a tobacco topper. They are 


mounted with gold or ſilver; Deſcript. au Cap de Bonne- e/perance, 
far Kolbe, tom. iii. p. 39. 


* The inhabitants of a ſmall land: near Java bring hinds of 
the fize of a hare, which the Indians take in the chaſe; Voyage 
de Ia Gentil, tom. iii. p. 73. et p. 93. There is ſtill another 
kind of little quadrupeds. They are extremely handſome; their 
horns are black, and their legs, though proportioned to the 
ze of their bodies, are ſo ſlender, that ſome of them exceed 
not, in thickneſs, the ſtalk of a tobacco-pipe. I ſend you 


one ornamented with gold, &c.—— Theſe ſmall animals are 


extremely fleet, and make ſurpriſing bounds. I have ſeen ſome 
of thoſe which we ſeized ſpring over a wall of ten or twelve 
feet high. The Negroes call this animal the King of the Harts; 
Voyage de Cuinie, par Boiman, p. 252, 


to 


HSM, 
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fo the Eaſt-Indies*; 2. 'That the one with horns 
is the chevrotain of Senegal, called Gueve: by 
the natives 7; 3. That the male gucvei has 
horns J, and that the female has none; 4. That 


* The Guiney Muſk is nine inches and a half long. The 
head, legs, and whole upper part of the body are tawny, and 
the belly is white. It has no ſpurious hoofs. There are two 
very broad cutting teeth in the lower jaw, and on each fide of 
them, three others very ſlender. In the upper jaw there are two 
{mall tuſks, The ears are large, and the tail an inch long. In 
the poſſeſſion of Mr. Guy of York- Buildings, who ſaid it came 
from Guiney. M. de Buffon ſays it is found in the Eaſt- Indies; 
Penuant's Synopſ. of Quad. p. 59. | 
Tragulus Guineenſis; Prion. Quad. p. 66. 

Tragulus Indicus; Klein, Quad. p. 21. 
Moſehus pygmæus, pedibus humano digito anguftioribus ; 
Lins, Sy/t. Nat. p. 92. 

1 The Royal Antilope has very ſhort, ſtrait horns, black and 
ſhining as jet, and ſcarce two inches long. The ears are broad; 
and the height not above nine inches. 'The legs are not thicker 
than a gooſe quill. The colour is a reddiſh brown, The females 
want horns ; Pennant's Synop/. of Quad. p. 28. 

King of the Harts; Be/man's Voyage, p. 230. 

Petite biche; Deſmarchais, tom. i. p. 312. 

Cervula parva Africara; Seba Muf. tom. 1. p. 70. tab. 43. 
Adanſon s Voyage, p. 207. 

In the kingdom of Acara, on the Gold Coaſt, we find 
hinds ſo ſmall that they exceed not eight or nine inches in 
height. Their legs are not thicker than a gooſe quill. The 
males have horns, which bend back on the neck, and are 
two or three inches long. They have no branches or antlers, 
but are twiſted, and as black and ſhining as jet. Theſe ſmall 
animals are very tame, fawning, and careſſing; but they are. 
ſo extremely delicate, that no attempts to tranſport them into 
Europe have ever ſucceeded; Voyage de Deſmarchais, tom. i. 
5. 31. See alſo L' Hit. Gen. des Voyages, far M. P Abbe — 


tem. iv. 5. 75» 
the 
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the chevrotain, ſpotted with white, and which 
Seba ſays is brought from Surinam, is, on the 
contrary, a native of the Eaft-Indies, and par- 
ticularly of Ceylon *, where it is called Meminga. 
We mult, therefore, conclude, that there are 
only two known ſpecies of chevrotains, the 
memina, or Indian kind, without horns, and 


the guevet or chevrotain of Guiney, with horns; 


that the five ſpecies of Seba are only varieties of 
the memina; and that the ſmalleſt kind, called 


Guevei-kaior in Senegal, is only a variety of the 
guevei. 


None of theſe ſmall animals can ſubſiſt, ex- 


cept in very warm climates. They are ſo ex- 
tremely delicate, that it is with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty they can be tranſported alive into Europe, 
where they ſoon periſh. They are gentle, fami- 
liar, and moſt beautifully ſnaped. Beyond all 
compariſon, they are the ſmalleſt cloven-footed 
animals. From this laſt charaQter, they ſhould 
produce but few young at a litter. From their 


* In the iſland of Ceylon, there is an animal called Memina, 


which is not larger than a hare, but has a perfe& reſemblance 
to the fallow-deer. Its colour is gray, ſpotted with white, 


and its fleſh is excellent; Knox's Hift. of Ceylon, p. 21. See 


alſo 1” Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, par M. P4bbi Preveft, tom. viii. 
p. 545. 


Indian Muſk: The length is one foot five inches, and the 
weight five pounds and a half. It is of a cinereous colour, 


with the throat, breaſt, and belly white. The ſides and 
haunches are ſpotted, and barred, tranſverſely, with white. 


The ears are long and open, and the tail very ſnort; Pennant's 


Snopſ. of Quad. p. 59. 5 
minute- 
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minuteneſs, on the contrary, they ought to bring 
forth a great number. On this ſubject, we muſt 


wait for information from thoſe who have an 


opportunity of obſerving their economy. We 


imagine that they bring forth but one or two 


at a time, like the gazelles, roe-deer, &c. But 
perhaps they produce more frequently; for 


they are very numerous in India, Java, Ceylon, 
Senegal, Congo, and in all the very warm 


countries; and none of them are found in 


America, or in any of the temperate regions 
of the Old Continent. 


SUPPLEMENT 


WE have hereadded the figure of a chevrotain, 
which differs from that in the original work ; 
where it was remarked, that the ſkin of the 
chevrotain is variegated with white ſpots, and 
that Seba maintained that it was found in Suri- 


nam. It exiſts not, however, in America, but 


in the Eaſt Indies, where it is called Memina, 


Under this denomination, we received the ſkin 
of a chevrotain from Ceylon, which had a per- 


fect reſemblance to the deſcription we had given 
of it. By comparing this with our original 
figure, we ſhall perceive that none of theſe ani- 


mals have horns, and that they are both varieties 
of the ſame ſpecies only, 
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THE MAZAMESTS. 


AFAAZAME, in the language of Mexico, 

was the name of the fag, or rather a 
generic name including the fag, the fallow- 
deer, and the roebuck, Hernandes Recchi, and 
Fernandes, who furniſhed us with this appel- 
lation, diſtinguiſh two ſpecies of mazames, both 


of which are very common in Mexico and New 


Spain. The firſt, and the largeſt, to which they 


give the ſimple name of Mazame *, has horns 
reſembling thoſe of the European roebuck, that 


is, about ſix or ſeven inches long, with the ex- 
tremities divided into two points, and a ſingle 
antler. The ſecond, which they call Temama- 
came, is ſmaller, and its horns are ſimple, and 
have no antlers. Theſe two animals appear to 


* De Mazame ſeu Cervis, cap. 14. — Hos (Telethilalna- 
came ſcilicet et Temamagame) ego potius computaverim inter 
Capreos (quam inter Cervos). —— Mazames caprarum medi- 
ocrium paulove majori conſtant magnitudine z pilo teguntur 


cano et qui facile avellatur, fulvoque; ſed lateribus et ventre 


candentibus : — Cornua geſtant juxta exortum lata, ac in 
paucos parvoſque teretes ac præacutos ramos diviſa, et ſub eis 
oculos quarum imaginem exhibemus (fig. pag. 324.), deinde 
in quodam damarum genere quas Macatlchich:liic aut Temamas 


came appellant, breviſſimis cornibus acutiſſimiſque, coloris fulvi, 
fuſci, et inferne albi, quarum quoque præſtita eſt imago (kg. 


pag. 325.) Nard. Ant. Recchus apud Hernandeſium, lib. ix. cap. 14. 
Pag. 324. % 325. 


be 
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be really roebucks, the firſt being the ſame ſpe- 
cies with the European roebuck, and the ſecond 
only a variety of it. It hkewiſe appears, that 


theſe roebucks, or mazames and temamacames 
of Mexico, are the ſame with the caguacu-apa- 
ra * and the cuguacu-ete of Brafil ; and that, at 


Cayenne, the firſt is called Cariacou, or woods 


hind, and the ſecond the ſmall Cariacou, or Sa- 


vannah-hind T. Though we have firſt exhibited 
theſe relations, yet we would not have preſumed 
that every. difficulty or doubt was removed, if 


Seba | had not given, under the denominations 


of 


* The figure of Piſo's caguacu-tte, p. 98. has a perfect re- 


ſemblance to our roebuck; and we have only to compare it with 


that of Recchi's mazame, to be ſatisfied that it is the ſame animal. 
This cuguacu-ete of Piſo has palmated horns; yet Marcgraave, 
though he has given no figure, tells us, that it has no horns, and 
that it is the cuguacu-apara, which has horns with three antlers. 
As in the roe-deer, the female has no horns, it is probable, that 
the individual pointed out by Marcgraave was the female. The de- 


ſcriptions given of theſe animals by Piſo and Marcgraave de- 


monſtrate that they are roebucks, perfectly ſimilar to thoſe of 


Europe. 


+ Cervus major corniculis breviſ/imis, wood-hind. Cervus minor 
paluſiris, cornicults breviſſimis, the Savannah hind, ſo called becauſe 


the generally frequents marſhy grounds. In Cayenne, 47zd is the 


general denomination for both the female and male ſtag, even 
when the latter has his horns in the greateſt perfection; Barrère, 
Eat ſur Þ Hiſt. Nat. de la France Equinoxiale, p. 171. 


Tabula quadrageſima ſecunda, No. 3. Mazame ſeu cervus 
cornutus, ex nova Hiſpania. Hæc ſpecies omnino differt ab illa 


quam Guinea profert. Capite et collo, craſſis curtiſque eſt; et bina 
gerit tornata quaſi cornicula, in acutum recurvumque apicem con- 
vergentia, retrorſum reclinata. Auriculz grandes, flaccidæ: At 


5 oculi 


*S 
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of mazame and temamagame, two different ani- 
mals: They are not roebucks with horns ſolid 
and palmated, but gazelles with hollow and 
twiſted horns. They are not natives of New 
Spain, as this author affirms, but of Africa, 


Theſe blunders of Seba have been adopted by moſt 


ſubſequent naturaliſts. They never doubted 
but that the animals mentioned by Seba, under 
the names of mezame and temamagame, were 


ocult venuſti. Cauda craſſa, obtuſa. Pilus totius corporis ſub- 


rufus eſt, paulo tamen dilutior qui caput et ventrem tegit. Femora 


cum pedibus admodum habulia. 


No. 4. Cervus Macatlchichiltic ſive Temamagama Aae Horum 
ingens numerus per alta montium et rupium novæ Hiſpaniæ 


divagatur, qui gramine, foliis, herbiſque victitantes, curſu 


ſaltuque velociſſimi ſunt. Europæos cervos habitu referunt, 
ſed inſtar hinulorum, valde parvi. Cornua tornata recurvatum in 
acumen convergunt, quæ fingulis annis nova ſpira aucta, ætatem 
animalis produnt. Cornuum cclor coracinus. Oculi aureſque 
magn et agiles. Dentes prægrandes et lati. Cauda pilis longis 
obſita; brevioribus et dilute ſpadiceis univerſum corpus veſtitup. 
Fr. Hernandeſius aliam prorſus horum ideam exhibet, putans 
reram hanc eſſe ſpeciem capri cervarum, e quibus lap. bezoar 
acquiritur: Qua tamen de re diverſa penitus percepimus. Notiſſi- 
mum eſt lapidem bezoar fortuita quadam concretione, in yentri- 
culo animalium naſci, haud ſecus ac in renibus et veſica hominum 
calculi generantur. Neque una dumtaxat animantium ſpecies 
lapides hoſce profert ; ſed variæ cervorum, caprarum, hædulorum, 


et aliorum, quorum in ventriculo plerumque iſti concreſcunt, 


nucleum ſeu bafin, dante fruſtulo quodam ligni, ftraminis culmo 


aut lapillo ; quz, fi non comminuta nec commanſa deglutiuntur, 
in ventriculum delata, diſſolvi nequeunt: His tunc ibi detentis 


circum accreſcit calcaria quædam cruſta, ſenſim aucta; donec a 


tunica ventriculi ſecedens lapis, ita conflatus, cum excrementis per 


alvum oxoneretur ; Seba. 
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American animals, and the ſame with thoſe 
taken notice of by Hernandes, Recchi, and 


Fernandes. 'The confuſion of the names has 


given riſe to a confuſion of the animals them- 
ſelves; and, of courſe, ſome naturaliſts have 
pointed them out under the name of Chevro- 
tains *, and others under that of Gazelles F, or 
goats, Linnzus ſeems to have been aware of 
this error; for he has not copied it. He has 
placed the mazame among the liſt of ſtags, and 
he has thought, as we do, that the Mexican 
mazame I is the ſame animal with the cuguacu 
of Brazil. 

To demonſtrate what we have advanced. let 
us ſuppoſe, that there are neither gazelles nor 
chevrotains in New Spain, or in any other part 


* Tragulus, Temamacame. . þ . . « « Tragulus, Mazame. 


Klein. de Quad. p. 21. 


+ Hircus cornibus teretibus, erectis, ab imo ad ſummum 
ſpiraliter intortis. - Capra Novæ Hiſpaniz. La Chevre de 
la Nouvelle-Eſpagne ; Briſſen. Regn. Anim. p. 72. (Le Mazame 
de Seba.) - Hircus cornibus teretibus circa medium inflexis; 


ab origine ad flexuram ſpiraliter canaliculatis, a flexura ad 


apicem lævibus. Gazella Novæ Hiſpaniæ. La Gazelle 
de la Nouvelle-Eſpagne ; rife. Regn. Anim. p. 70. (Le 


Temamagame de Seba). 


t+ Bezoarticus. Cervus cornibus ramoſis teretibus erectis: 
Ramis tribus. Mazama; Hernand. Mex. p. 324. Cuguacu; &c. 
Maregrav. Braſ. p. 235. Piſ. Braſ. p. 98. Ray, Quad. p. 90. 
Habitat in America auſtrali; Linn. Sy/t. Nat. edit. 10. p. 67. 
—— Linnzus, in his 12th edit. has ranked this animal among 
the goats, and defines it in this manner: Capra bezoarticus, 


© cornibus teretibus arcuatis, talis annulatis,. gula barbata ;? 
Linn. eh Nat. p. 96. 
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of America; that there were no goats. or ga- 
zelles in the New World before it was diſco- 


vered, but that all thoſe which are now there 


were tranſported thither from the Old Conti- 
nent; that the true mazame of Mexico is the 
ſame animal with the Brafihan cuguacu-apara; 
that the name cyguacu is pronounced couguacon ; 


and that, by a corruption, this animal was 


called cariacou in Cayenne, from which it was 
tranſmitted to us alive, under the denomination 
of cariacou. We ſhall now endeavour to invef- 
tigate the ſpecies of the two animals to which 
Seba has falſely applied the names mazame and 
temama game; for, to deſtroy an error, it is not 
enough to reject it, but its cauſe and effects muſt 
alſo be exhibited. 
The gazelles and chevrotains inhabit only the 
warmeſt countries of the Old World. They 


cannot ſubſiſt in temperate, and far leſs in cold 
climates. Hence they could never frequent the 


northern regions, nor paſs, by means of theſe 
regions, from the one Continent to the other. 
No travellers, accordingly, or hiſtorians of the 


New World, ever pretend to have ſeen gazelles 


or chevrotains in that quarter of the globe. . The 
ſtag and roebuck, on the contrary, are natives 


of cold and temperate climates. They might, 


therefore, paſs, by means of the northern lands, 
and, accordingly, they are found in both Con- 
tinents. In the hiſtory of the ſtag, it was 

ſhown, 


SC... 
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ſhown *, that the Canadian ſtag is the ſame with 
the European ; and that he is only ſmaller, and 
has ſome trifling variations in the figure of his 
horns and the colour of his hair. We may add 
to what was then related, that there are as many 
varieties among the American as among the 
European ſtags; and yet they are all of the ſame 
ſpecies. Of one of thele varieties, namely, the 
Corſican ſtag, we have given a figure T. It is 
ſmaller and browner than the common kind. 


We have alſo mentioned white ſtags and hinds, 


and have attributed this colour to their domeſtic 
ſtate: This kind is likewiſe found in America I, 
as well as our common and ſmall brown ſtags. 
The Mexicans, who reared theſe white ſtags in 


their parks, called them royal flags. It is a 


native of Germany, commonly called the % 
cf Ardennes and brandhirts by the Germans. 
It is fully as large as the French ſtags, from 


* See vol. iv. article Stag. 

+ See vol. iv. plate LII. 

t Inter cervorum genera quæ apud novam hane Hiſpaniam 
adhuc mihi videre licuit (præter candidos totos, quos reges Cer- 
vorum eſſe Indi fibi perſuaſere, nuncupantque a colore 7ztac 
mazame, et vocatos Tlamacaz guematcatl ) primi ſunt quos vocant 
Aculliame, Hiſpanicis omnino fimiles forma, magnitudine ac 
reliqua natura; minores his apparent Quaubt magame, ſed uſque 


adeo a cæterorum timiditate alieni, ut vulnerati homines ipſos 


adoriantur ac fe: zzpenumero interimant: Hos ſequuntur magnitudine 
Tlalhuicamagame, qui forma et moribus eſſent eis omnino fimiles, 
1 timidiores viderentur ; Minimi omnium T7 emamagame ſunt; 
Aard. Ant. Recchus, apud Hernand. p. 324, et 325. 


"i Fo which 
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which it differs by fome remarkable characters. 
Its hair is more buſhy, and lighter under the 
belly ; and, like the he-goat, it has long hairs 
upon its neck and throat, which induced both 
the ancients * and moderns | to give it the 
appellation of rage-/aphns or goat-hart. The 
roebucks are likewiſe very numerous in Ame- 
rica, In Europe, we know only two varieties, 
the red and the brown J. The latter are 
fmaller than the former ; but, in other reſpects, 


they perfectly reſectls each other, and both 


* Fadem eſt ſpecie (cervi ſcilicet) barba tantum et armorum 
villo diſtans quem tragelaphon vocant; non alibi quam juxta 
Phaſin amnem naſcens ; Plinii Hit. Nat. lib. viii. c. 33.— This 
race of ſtags is now found in the foreſts of Germany and Bo- 
hemia, as, in the days of Pliny, they frequented the banks of the 
Phaſis. N 

+ Agricula, tragelaphum interpretatur, Germanice dictam 
feram ein Brandhirſe. Tragelaphus, inquit, et cervus in ſylvis 


. - » Tragelaphus ex hirco et cervo nomen invenit, nam 


hirci quidem inſtar videtur eſſe barbatus, quod ei vill nigri fint in 
gutture et in armis longi; cervi vero gerit ſpeciem; eo tamen 
multo eſt eraſſior et robuſtior. Cervinus etiam ipſi color inſidet, 
ſed nonnihil nigreſcens, unde nomen Germanicum traxit. Verun- 
tamen ſuprema dorſi pars cinerea eſt, ventris ſubnigra, non ut 
cervis candida, atque Hlius villi circa genitalia nigerrimi ſunt. 
Cæteris non differunt uterque in noſtris ſylvis, quamquam plures 
tragelaphi in his quæ finitimæ ſunt Boëmicis quam in aliis reperiun- 
tur; Agricola apud Geſnerum Hiſt. Quad. p. 296, et 2g7.—Alterum 
cervi genus ignotius quod Græco nomine T ragelaphus dicitur. 
Priore (cervi ſcilicet vulgaris) majus, pinguius, tum pilo denſius 
et colore nigrius; unde Germanis, a ſemiuſti ligni colore, 
Brandhirtz nominatur; hoc in Miſenæ ſaltibus Boëmiæ vicinis 

capitur; Fabricius apud Gęſuerum, p. 297. cum Icone, 7. 296. 
t See vol. iii. art. Roebuck, | 
13 es have 
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have palmated horns. The mazame of Mexico, 
the cuguacu- apara of Braſil, and the cariacou, or 
wood-hind, of Cayenne, have an entire reſem- 
blance to our red roebucks. To be convinced 
that all theſe names denote the ſame animal, we 
have only to compare the deſcriptions given un- 
der them. But the temamagame, which, in our 


opinion, is the cuguacu-ete of Braſil, the ſmall 


cariacou or Savannah hind of Cayenne, may 
be only a variety different from thoſe of Europe. 
The temamagame is ſmaller, and has alſo a whiter 


belly than the mazame, in the ſame manner as 
our brown roebuck is ſmaller, and has a whiter 


belly than the red kind. It appears likewiſe 
to differ from the mazame in its horns, which 


are ſimple, and without antlers, in the figure 
given by Recchi. But, if it be conſidered, that, 
in our roebucks and ſtags, the horns have no 


antlers during the firſt and ſometimes the ſecond 


year of their age, we will be led to believe that 
Recchi's temamagame was too young to have 
antlers. Hence theſe two animals ſeem to be 
only varieties of the roebuck ſpecies, which will 
be ſtill farther apparent from comparing the 


figures and deſcriptions of the different authors 
we have quoted, with the figure here given of 


aà cariacou which was ſent us from Cayenne, and 


which we nouriſhed in Burgundy for ſeveral 
years. | 


It now remains to inveſtigate the two animals 


_ Exhibited by Seba under the falſe appellations 


3 of 
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of mazame and temama ame. The bare inſpec- 
tion of the figures, independent of his deſcrip- 
tion, which we have inſerted above in the notes, 
ſhow that theſe animals belong to the goats or ga- 
zelles, and by no means to the ſtags or roebucks. 
The want of a beard, and the figure of the horns, 
prove that they are not goats, but gazelles; and, 
by comparing Seba's figures with the gazelles I 
have deſcribed, I diſcovered, that his pretended 
temamacame of New Spain is the Kob, or ſinall 
brown cow of Senegal, The figure, colour, and 
ſize of the horns are the ſame. The colour of 
the hair, which differs from other gazelles, by 
being yellow, inſtead of white, on the belly and 
flanks, is alſo the ſame. With regard to his 
pretended mazame, though it has a general re- 
ſemblance to the gazelles, it differs remarkably 
from all thoſe we have formerly enumerated. 

But we have found, in the cabinet of M. Adan- 
ſon, which contains the rareſt productions of 
Senegal, a ſtuffed animal, which we called Nagor, 
on account of the reſemblance of its horns to 
thoſe of the nanguer . This animal is found 
Ko we a | 2 
7 Capra a D. Andriot miſſa. Differt a nanguer. Longi- 
tudo ab apiee roſtri ad anum quatuor fere pedum; ab ano ad 
pectus duo pedes cum dimidio. Altitudo a pedibus anticis ad 
dorſum duo pedes et tres pollices; a pedibus poſticis duo pe- 
des cum dimidio. Ventris longitudo inter pedes, pedem unum 
ct tres pollices; ventris craſſities decem pollices. Caput lon- 
gum novem pollices ; altum ſex, latum quatuor cum dimidio. 


Cornua longa quinque pollices cum dimidio; lata unum po- 
licem 
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in the lands adjacent to the iſland of Goree, 


from which it was tranſmitted to M. Adanſon, 


by M. Andriot, and poſſeſſes all the characters 


which Seba has attributed to his pretended ma- 
zame. The whole body is of a pale red colour; 
and the belly is not white, as in the other ga- 
zelles. It is as large as a roebuck. Its horns, 
which exceed not ſix inches in length, are al- 
moſt ſmooth, ſlightly bended, in a forward di- 
rection, but not ſo much as thoſe of the nan- 
guer. Hence this animal, exhibited by Seba under 


the name of mazame, or American ftag, is, on the 


contrary, an African goat or gazelle, which we 
add here, under the appellation of zagor *, to 


the twelve gazelles whole hiſtory we have for- 


merly given. 


licem cum dimidio. Apices cornuum diſtant ſex pollicibus ; 
aures longæ quinque pollicum ; cornua baſi 1 ad 2 annulis le- 
vibus cincta; color totus rufus. Pili mediocres, rigidi, lucidi, 
unum pollicem longi, corpori non adpreſſi. MS. Note ac- 
companying the ſtuffed animal which we borrowed from M. Adan- 
ſon, in order to make a drawing of it. | 

* The red antilope, with horns five inches and a half long, 
and one or two flight rings at the baſe, The length of this 
animal 1s four feet, and the height two feet three inches. The 
ears are five inches long. The hairs are ſtiff and bright. All 
parts of the body are of a reddiſh colour; Pennant”s 9 of 
. 5. 30. 
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The COUDOUS, or INDIAN 
ANTILOPE® 


\HE claſs of ruminating quadrupeds is the 
moſt numerous, and the moſt diverſified. 

It comprehends, as we have ſeen, a great number 
of ſpecies, and, perhaps, a ſtill greater number 
of diſtinct races, or permanent varieties. Not- 
withſtanding all our reſearches, and the labo- 
rious details into which we have been obliged 
to enter, we freely acknowledge that the ſub- 
ject is by no means exhauſted, and that there ſtill 
remain animals of confillertble note which we 
know only by imperfect fragments, and are un- 
able to aſcertain the creatures to which they be- 
long. For example, in the very large collection 
of horns preſerved in the royal cabinet, as well 


* 'The Indian antilope, with thick ſtraight horns, marked with 
two prominent ſpiral ribs near two-thirds of their length, and 
{ſmooth towards their end: Some are above two feet long. Thoſe 

at the Britiſh Muſeum, with part of the ſkin adhering, are'black. 
The colour of the hair, on the fragment of the head, is of a 
reddiſh brown, bounded on the cheeks by a duſky line beneath, 
of a pale brown; Pernant's Synoffe of Quad. p. 26. 

Antilope oryx; Pallas, Miſcel. ix. Spicil. 15. 

Nilgaux, or gray oxen; Bernier, vol. iv. p. 47. 

Pacaſſe; Vage to Congo; ChurchilPs Collect. vol. i. p. 623. 
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THE COUDOUS, &@c. 4t 
as in private muſeums, each of which, after 
much labour and inveſtigation, we have re- 
ferred to the animal to whom it belongs, ex- 
cept one, which, having neither ticket nor any 
bother artificial mark of information, is abſolutely 
unknown. This horn is very large, almoſt 
Þ ſtraight, and compoſed of a thick black ſub- 
ſtance. It is not ſolid, like that of the ſtag ; but 
| it is a hollow horn, filled with a bone or core, 
like the horns of oxen. A thick rib, raiſed 
about an inch, runs from the baſe to above 
the middle of the horn. Though the horn be 
4 ſtraight, this prominent rib makes a ſpiral turn 
and a half in the inferior part, and is entirely 
; A effaced in the ſuperior part, which terminates in 
XX a point. Upon the whole, this horn ſeems to 
have a greater relation to thoſe of the buffalo 
than to any other. . But we are ignorant of the 
name of the animal; and, it was not till lately, 
that, in ſearching different cabinets, we found, 
min that of M. Duplex, a fragment of a head 
= with two ſimilar horns, to which the following 
+ oe was fixed: Horns of an animal ſome- 
= *< what like a borſe, of a grayiſh colour, with a 
* mane on the fore part of the head like a horſe. 
* {t ts called here (at Pondicherry) Coeſabes, 

© which Should be pronounced Coudous, This 
ſmall diſcovery gave us great joy. We could not, 
however, find the name coe/does or coudous, in 
the writings of any voyager. We learned from 
the 


* 
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the ticket alone, that this animal is very large, 
and that he is a native of the warmeſt countries 
of Aſia. The buffalo belongs to the ſame eli- K\ 
mate, and has alſo a mane on the top of his head. 
His horns, it is true, are crooked and flat, while 
thoſe under conſideration are round and ſtraight, 7 
which, as well as the colour, ſufficiently diftin= 77 
Sate theſe two animals; for the ſkin and thge 
hair of the buffalo are black; and, according to 
the ticket, the hair of the coudous is grayiſh. 
Theſe relations ſuggeſted others : The travellers 
into Aſia mention large buffaloes of Bengal, 
reddiſh buffaloes, and grayiſh buffaloes of the 
Mogul empire *, called nil-gauts. The coudous 
is perhaps one or other of theſe animals. From 
the travellers into Africa, where the buffaloes are 
as common as in Aſia, we have more pointed 
information with regard to a ſpecies of buf- 
falo called pacaſſe in Congo, which ſeems to be 
the coudous: Upon the route from Louanda 
to the kingdom of Congo, we perceived Þ two 
pacaſſes, which are animals reſembling buffa- 
© loes, and roar like lions. The male and fe- 
© male go always in company. They are white, 
with red and black ſpots, Their ears are | 
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In the hunting of the nil-gauts or gray oxen, which, in my 
opinion, are a ſpecies of elk, there is nothing particular, &c.; 
Voyege de Bernier, tom. ii. p. 245. _ 

4 Relation de Congo par les P. P. Michel-Ange ts: Galline 4 5 
et Denys de Charly de Plaiſance, Capucins, p. 77. = 
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© half an ell long, and their horns are entirely 
* flraight, When they ſee any perſon, they 
© neither fly nor do any harm, but ſtare at the 

© paſſengers.” We formerly remarked that the 


animal called empacaſſa or pacaſſa, in Congo *, 
appeared to be the buffalo. It is in fact a 
ſpecies of buffalo, differing from him only 


in the figure of the horns and colour of the 
hair. In a word, the pacaſſa is the coudous, 


which perhaps conflitutes a different ſpecies 
from that of the buffalo, and perhaps is only 
a variety of it. 


* The country of Congo produces another animal which the 
natives call empacaſ/a. Some people think it is the buffalo, and 
others that it has only a great reſemblance to that animal. The 
editor of Lopes's account tells us, that it is not ſo large as a 
buffalo, but that it reſembles him in the head and neck. - 
Dapper aſſures us, that the buffalo is called empaca/a in the king- 
dom of Congo, and that its hair is red, and its horns black; 
| fig. Gen. des Voyage, tom. v. p. 81. 
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THE MUS K*, 


O finiſh the hiſtory of the goats, gazelles, 
chevrotains, and other animals, of this 
kind, which are all natives of the Old Conti- 
nent, it now only remains to give that of the 
mulk, an animal as famous as it is little known. 


It 


* The Tibet muſc is of the form of a roebuck : Length three 


feet three inches; from the top of the ſhoulders to the ſoles of the 
| feet, two feet three inches. The upper jaw is much longer than 


the lower; on each fide of which there is a flender tuſæ, near two 
inches long, hayging our quite expoſed to view. In the lower 
jaw are eight mall e cutting teeth, none in the upper, and in each 


Jaw nx N The ears are long and narrow, the inſide of a 


pale yellow, the outſide deep brown. The chin is yellow. The 
hair on the whole body is erect, very long, and each marked with 
Mort waves from top to bottom. The colour near the lower part 
is cinereous, black near the end, and ferruginous at the tips. The 
hoofs are ſender and black; and the ſpurious hoofs of the fore- 
feet are very long. The tail is an inch long, hid in the hair. The 


ſcrotum is of a bright red colour; but the penis is fo hid as ſcarce 


to be diſcovered, The female is leſs than the male, and her noſe 


| ſharper. She wants the two tuſcs, and has two ſmall teats. The 


noted drug the muſk is found in a bag or tumour, of the ſize of a 
ken's egg, on the belly of the male only; Pennaut's Synop/. of 
Dua. p. 56. | ; 
hag AT a moſchi ; Gefuer. Quad. p. 695. 
Capra moſchi; Alarovand. de ie Naa. Biſulc. p. 744. 
Hiam, animal muſci; Michael. Boym, Flora Sinenſis, p. 2. 
Animal e Raii Syn. Quad. p. 127. Schrokius, Hiſt, 
Maſchi, p. 1. tab. | 
Animal — erum, Kabarga; Nev. Com. Petrop. tom. iv. 
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It has been r by all our modern natu- 


4 ange, and by moſt travellers into Aſia. Some 
of them have conſidered it as a fag, a roebuck, 


7 ; or a mut goat, and others as a large chevrotain. 
f Yo It ſeems, indeed, to be an ambiguous animal, 
eee of the nature of all theſe ſpecies. 
We may be aſſured, however, that its ſpecies is 
bidinet, and different from all the other qua- 
arupeds. It is of the ſize of a {mall roebuck; 
but has no horns. By this character, it 8 
A 4 bles the memina or Indian muſk. It has two 
©. large tuſks in the upper jaw, by which it ap- 


T7 proaches to the Guiney muſk. But what diſ- 


+ tinguiſhes the muſk from all other animals, is a 
kind of bag near its navel, about two or three 
inches in diameter, in which the liquor, or ra- 
ther fat humour called my, is ſecreted, and 

6 > which differs both in odour and S from 

that of the civet. Neither the Greeks nor Ro- 
mans mention this animal. It was firſt taken 
notice of by the Arabians *. Geſner, Aldro- 
MG Rs | | van dus, 


1 Muſxk animal: Tavernier's Trav. vol. it. 5. 153. Le Brus 
Th Trav. vel. i. p. 116. Bell's Trav. vol. i. p. $8. Strablenterg, 
. 339. D. Hald, China, tem. i. p. 63. 324. Gre Miſtum, p. 21. 
Tragus moſchiferus, Moſchus ; Klein. Quad. p. 18. 

Tragulus ad umbilicum folliculum I; hiferum gerens; Bri ior, 
Dad. p. 97. 
Moſchus moſchiferus, folliculo umbilicall ; 3 Eirn. Syſt. Nat. 
"= * Abuſſeid Serak remarks, that the muſk animal reſembles 
=: roebuck in the Kin and colour, in the ſlendernets of the 


legs, 


46 THE MUSK. 


vandus, Kircher *, and Boym have treated pretty 
fully of this Amer ; but Grew Þ is the only 
author who has given an exact deſcription of it 
from a ſtuffed ſkin, which, in his time, was preſer- 
ved 1n the cabinet of the Royal Society of London. 
= This 


legs, in the hoofs, in the ere? and ſomenvhat bended horns ; and 
that it is armed with two white tuſks on the fide of each cheek. 
This author alone aſſerts, that the muſk animal has horns ; he 
has perhaps conjectured from analogy, that, as it reſembled the 
roebuck in other reſpects, it ought likewiſe to have horns. We 
have taken notice of this error, becauſe it is copied by Aldro- 
vandus. Avicenna, when ſpeaking of the maſt, ſays, that it is 
the purſe or follicle of an animal pretty ſimilar to the roebuck, 
only it has two large crooked tuſks. There is a figure of this 
animal in the fragment of Coſmas, printed in the firſt volume of 
Tavernier's Travels. 

* I fay, in the firſt place, that there is a certain ſtag in the 
provinces of Xenſi and Chiamſi, which has a fine odour, and is 


called by the Chineſe Xerchiam, that is, the muſt animal, The 


Chineſe Atlas mentions it in the following terms: To keep you 
no longer in ſuſpenſe concerning the ſignification of the word 
muſchus, 1 can aſſure you that I have ſeen the animal oftener than 
once. It has a protuberance near the navel which reſembles a 
ſmall-purſe, becauſe it is ſurrounded with a very delicate ſkin, and 
covered with ſoft hair. The Chineſe call this animal Xe, which 
ſignifies odour, and the compound word, Xehiang denotes the odour 
of the animal Ae, or Se, muſchus.” It is four feet long, and as 
ſwift as a ſtag. The only difference is, that its hair is blacker; 


and it has no horns. The Chineſe eat its fleſh, which is very de- 
licate. The provinces of Suchuen and Junnan abound with theſe Ml 


animals, and they are moſt numerous in the weſtern provinces of 
China; La Chine Illuſtrée de Kircher, p. 256. 

+ The muſk deer breeds in China and the Eaſt-Indies. Not 
ill pictured in Calceolarius's muſeum. That in Kircher's China 
Illuſtrata faulty as to the ſnout and feet. That of Johnſton ab- 
ſurd. Almoſt every where worſe deſcribed, That he is a two- 

3 | horned 
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This deſcription I have copted in the note. The 
year after the publication of Grew's work, | in 


1681, 


horned animal, ſays Aldrovandus, all agree, except Simeon Sethi, 
who faith he hath but one. Neither of which is true. The de- 
ſcription likewiſe given by Scaliger, and out of him by Chiocco in 
Calceolarius's W is falſe, and very defective. The beſt I 
find 1 is amongſt the German Tranſactions; to which I would have 
referred the reader, but that, comparing it with that I had drawn 
up before I met with it, J fee ſome differences. 

From his noſe and to his tail, a yard and half a foot long. 
His head above half a foot. His neck one-tourth of a yard. His 
forehead three inches broad. His noſe-end ſcarce three-fourths of 
an inch, being very ſharp, like that of a greyhound. His ears 
like a coney's, about three inches long, and erect. As alſo his tail 
or ſcut, which exceeds not two inches. His fore-legs, a foot and 
two inches long, taking in foot and thigh. Near an inch over ; the 
foot deeply cloven; with two fore hoofs, an inch and a quarter 
long, each a quarter of an inch over; and two heels almoſt as 
big, and therefore conſpicuous. His hinder-feet are here 
wanting. 

His hair on his head and legs about half an inch long, and rate- 
ably ſmall. On his belly, an inch and a half long, and ſomewhat 
thicker. On his back and buttocks three inches long, thicker in 
proportion than any other animal, except, perhaps, ſome of the 
deer-kind, c. three or four times as thick as hog briſtles; con- | 
fiſting of brown and w hite portions alternately 8 che root to the | 
top. On the head and legs brown. On the belly and under the 
ſcat, whitiſh. As it were e eſpecially on the back and belly, 
by a kind of undulation. Softer than in mot animals, and ex- 
ceeding light and rare. For, being ſplit, and covered with a gloſs, 
they appear to be made up of little bladders, like thoſe in the 
plume or ſtalk of a quill; ſo that it is a thing betwixt a common 
hair and a quill. On each ſide his lower chop, almoſt under the 
corner of his mouth, there is a peculiar tuft, (about three-fourths 
of an inch long,) of ſhort, thick, and hard hairs, or rather briſtles, 
of equal length, as in a ſcrubbing bruſh, 
The 


= 
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1681, Luc Schrockius * printed at Vienna, the 
hiſtory of this animal, which contains nothing 
remarkable either for correctneſs or novelty. I 
ſhall, however, combine the facts which can be 
gathered from it with thoſe of other authors, 
and particularly the more modern travellers. 
Having never been able to procure the animal 


The muſk bladder or bag is about three inches long, two over, 
and ſwelling out from his belly one and a half. Standing before 
his groin about as much. I find it cut open, whereby the obſer- 
vation of its natural aperture (which I ſuppoſe it hath as the caſtor 
bag) is prevented. 

He hath twenty-ſix teeth. In his lower chop, fixteen ; ; of 
which there are eight little cutters before; behind four 
grinders on each fide, rugged and continuous. As many like 
grinders in the upper jaw. About an inch and a half from 
the noſe-end, in the ſame jaw, on each fide a tuſk, two inches 
and a half long, hooked downward, and backward, and ending 
in a point. Not round but flat, the breadth of half an 
inch; thin, and having a ſharp edge behind; ſo as it may not 
unfitly be likened to a ſithe. There are no horns; Grew's | 
Mufeum, p. 21. 

* Schrockius gives a figure, but no deſcription, of this 
animal. He only remarks, that it reſembles a roebuck, with 
the exception of having two prominent tuſks in the upper 
jaw, about three inches long, and directed downward ; that 
this is the chief characteriſtic of the animal; that it varies in the 
colour of its hair; that its head likewiſe differs from the roe- 
buck, and approaches to that of the wolf; that the hair is 
generally marked with ſeveral ſpots ; and that the protu- 
berance which contains the :»/e is ſituated a little below the 
navel. He adds, that this animal is found in Tartary, in Tibet, 
in China, and particularly in the province of Xinſi, in Ton- 
quin, in Pegu, in the kingdom of Aracan, and in, Boutan 


p. 32.— 57 
itſelf, 
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itſelf, we are reduced to the neceſlity of collect- 
ing and digeſting what has been ſaid of it by 
others. From Grew's deſcription, which is the 
only authentic work we are poſſeſſed of, it ap- 
pears that this animal has long coarſe hair, a 
ſharp muzzle, and tuſks like thoſe of a hog z and 
that, by theſe characters, it approaches the wild 
boar, or rather the babirouſſa, called the wild 
Indian boar by the naturaliſts, which, along with 
ſeveral characters of the hog, is, like the muſk 
animal, ſmaller, and has taller and more nimble 
limbs, reſembling thoſe of the ſtag or roebuck. 
On the other hand, the American hog, which 
we have called pecari, has on his back a cavity 
or purſe which contains an odoriferous humour ; 
and the muſk animal has a ſimilar purſe, not 
on his back, but under his belly, In general, 
none of thoſe animals which produce odorous 
liquors, as the badger, the beaver, the pecari, 
the muſk rats, and the civet, belong to the 
genus of deer or goats. Hence we ſhould be led 
to think, that the muſk animal makes a nearer 
approach to the hog-kind *, of which he has the 
W tuſks, if, at the ſame time, he had cutting teeth 
in the upper jaw. But, his want of theſe teeth 


* Animal moſchiferum neque e cervino neque e caprino genere 
eſſe videtur; cornua enim non habet, et an ruminet incertum eſt ; 


= dentibus tamen inciſoribus in ſuperiore mandibula caret, ruminan- 
dium in modum, et dentes ibidem exertos habet, (Tues Anglice, 


| | defenſes Gallice,) velut porcus; Raii Syn. Quad. p. 127. 
vol. ri. D connects 


— 
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connects him with the ruminating animals, and 
particularly with the chevrotain, which chews 
the cud, though it has no horns. All theſe ex- 
ternal characters, however, furniſh us with con- 
jectures only. But an examination of the in- 
ternal parts can alone decide concerning the 
nature of this animal, which is ſtill very little 
known. I have made it follow the goats and 4 
antilopes, not becauſe it ſeems to have any con- 2 
nection with theſe ſpecies, but left I ſhould too 
much offend the prejudices of moſt naturaliſts. 
Marco Paolo, Barboſa, and P. Philippe de Ma- 
rini, are all more or leſs deceived in the notices 
they have given concerning this animal * The 


e a, 


a ms e tan oo» Ay 


Paolo deſcribes it in this manner: Its hair is coarſe, like 
that of the flag. It has the feet and tail of a gazelle, and no 
horns any more than that animal. It has four teeth in the upper 

jaw, about three inches long, which are as delicate and white as 
ivory; two of them riſe upward, and two turn downward; and 
the creature is exceedingly beautiful. During the full moon, it is 
affected with an impoſthume on the belly near the navel ; and at 
this time the hunters ſeize the animal, and open the impoſthume. 
Barboſa ſays, that it is very like the gazelle; but he agrees not 
With other authors, when he tells us that its hair is white. The 
following are his words: * The mit is found in ſmall white 
animals which reſemble gazelles, and have tuſks like elephants, 
though much ſmaller. A kind of impoſthume forms under 
the belly and breaſt of theſe animals, and, when the matter is 
- ripe, the tumour grows ſo itchy, that they rub it againſt the 
trees: The matter which falls down in ſmall grains is the moſt 
perfect muſe.” Fhevenot's deſcription. ſeems. to correſpond ſtill 
better with the others. In theſe countries, ſays he, “ there 
is an animal with a muzzle fimilar to that of the fox, but 
whoſe body exceeds not the ſize of a hare. His hair reſem- 
| : | ble: 
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THE MUS K. 4 
only fact in which they agree is, that the muſe 
is formed in a pouch or tumour near the ſavel; 
and it appears from their teſtimonies, as well as 
thoſe of other travellers, that the male alone. 
produces the muſt ; that the female has the ſame 
pouch near the navel, but that the humour 
ſecreted in it has not the ſame odour ; that this 
tumour of the male is not filled with muſt, ex- 
cept in the rutting ſeaſon ; and that, at other 


bles that of the ſtag, and he has the teeth of a dog: He pro- 


duces excellent muſk in a bladder under the belly, which is full of 


corrupted blood ; and this blood compoſes, or rather 1s the muſk 


= itſelf. The natives cut away this bladder, and cover the cut part 


of it with leather, to prevent the diſſipation of the odour. But, 
after this operation, the animal ſoon dies.“ The deſcription given 
by Pigafetta, who ſays that the muſk is of the ſize of a cat, cor- 
reſponds not with that of other authors ; neither does that of 


P. Philippe, who makes the head of the muſk reſemble the head of 


a wolf: And P. Kircher, in the figure he has given of this animal, 
repreſents it with the ſnout of a hog, which is perhaps an error of 
the engraver, who has likewiſe given it claws inſtead of cloven 
hoofs. Simeon Sethi recedes ſtill farther from truth, when he 
makes the muſk as large as an unicorn, and even a ſpecies of that 


animal. The muſe of leaſt value, ſays he, * is brought from 
China and the Eaſt Indies, and is of a blackiſh colour. The muſt 


is formed below the navel of a large animal with one horn, and 
which has a reſemblance to the roebuck. In the rutting ſedſon, a 
maſs of clotted blood collects round his navel, and produces a 
ſwelling, the pain of which prevents him from eating or drinking: 
He then rolls himſelf on the earth, breaks the tumour, and diſ- 
charges the blood, which, after coagulating, acquires a fine 
odour. All theſe authors agree, in the manner in which the 
muſe is formed in a bladder or tumour near the navel, when 


the animal ruts; Anciennes Relations des Inde. & de la Chine, 
5. 216, | | 
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times, the quantity of this ümsbur i 18 ſmaller, and 
its odour weaker. 

With regard to the mu itſelf, its ener iy 
perhaps as little known as the nature of the 


animal from which it is procured. All travellers 
agree, that this ſubſtance is perpetually adulte- 
rated with blood, or other drugs, by the venders. 


The Chineſe not only augment its ſize, by mix- 
ture, but they endeavour to increaſe its weight 
by incorporating with it finely powdered lead. 
The muſe that is pureſt, and in moſt requeſt 


among the Chineſe themſelves, 18 that which 


drops ſpontaneouſly from the animal upon ſtones 


or trunks of trees, againſt which it rubs, when 
the matter is too abundant, or begins to irritate 


the pouch where it is e 1 hat found in 


the pouch itſelf is ſeldom ſo good; becaule it is 


not fully ripe, or rather becauſe it is during the 


rutting ſeaſon only that it acquires its greateſt 
ſtrength and odour ; and, at this period, the 
animal endeavours to get rid of a matter which 
is too highly exalted, and occaſions itching and 
ſome degree of pain. Both Charge” and Ta- 


vernier 


* It is well known, that zugt is the excrementitious matter 


of an animal which reſembles the wild goat, except that its 
body and limbs are more delicate. It is found in High Tax 


tary, in the north of China, and in Tibet, which is a kingdom 
between India and China. I never ſaw theſe animals alive, 


but 7 have ſeen their ſkins in many places. There are figures 
of them in the Dutch ambaſſador's lodgings at China, and 
in the China Illuftrata of Kircher. It is commonly ſaid, 


that 
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vernier have well deſcribed the methods prac- 
tiſed by the Orientals to adulterate muſe. The 
merchants 


* 


that the muſe is the ſweat of the animal, which runs down and 
is collected in a thin bladder near the navel. But the na- 
tives of the Eaſt tell us with more preciſion, that it is formed 
in an abſceſs within the body, and near the navel of this goat, 
the humour of which produces an itching and prickling pain, 
eſpecially when the animal is in ſeaſon; that, by rubbing againſt 
trees or rocks, the abſceſs burſts, and the matter 1s diffuſed 
between the muſcles and the ſkin, where it collects and forms 
a kind of bliſter or bladder; and that the internal heat ex- 
alts this corrupted blood, and gives it the ſtrong odour of 
muſe, This bladder is called the navel of the muſe, or the 
odoriferous navel, The Eaſtern people prefer the Tibet muſt 
to that of China, whether it is really a ſtronger odour, or only 
appears ſo, becauſe it arrives to them freſher, Tibet being 


nearer to them than the province of Xinſi, which produces 


more n, than any other diſtrict of China. The great muſt 
trade is carried on at Boutan, a celebrated town. in the king- 
dom of Tibet. The Patans go there to purchaſe it; and 
they diſtribute it all over India, from whence it is tranſported 


through the whole earth. The Patans border on Perſia and 


High Tartary, and are ſubject or rather tributary to the Great 
Mogul. The Indians make great uſe of this aromatic drug. 
They employ it in their perfumes, confections, and every com- 
poſition they have been accuſtomed to prepare for the pur- 
poſes of provoking love, or of reſtoring loſt vigour. The wo- 
men uſe it to diſſipate the vapours which aſcend from the ute- 
rus to the bram, by fixing a bladder of it on their navel ; 
and when the vapours are violent and perpetual, they take 
the muſe out of the bladder, tie it in a ſmall linen bag, 
and apply it to a place which modeſty permits not to be 
named, It is commonly alledged, that, when the muſk- 


bag is cut open, ſo ſtrong an odour burſts out, that the hunter 
is obliged to have his mouth and noſe covered with ſeveral folds 
of linen; and that, notwithſtanding this precaution, the force 
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merchants muſt neceſſarily augment the quantity 
of it beyond conception; for, in one year, Ta- 


vernier * purchaſed 1663 bags, which ſuppoſes 
an 


\ 


of the odour is often ſo great as to produce a mortal hæmorr- 
hagy. I made a particular inquiry into this fact, and, hav- 
ing heard ſimilar accounts from ſome Armenians who had been 
at Boutan, I am inclined to think it is true; becauſe this drug, 
inſtead of acquiring, loſes its odour in proceſs of time. Now, 
this odour is ſo ſtrong in India, that I was unable to bear it. 


1 95 34 
935 
5 
2 4 
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** 


When I dealt in nue, I ſtood always in the open air, with a 


handkerchief on my face, and at a diſtance from thoſe who 


handled the bladders, and brought them to my broker. I then 


perceived that my, when freſh, is extremely hcady, and quite 
inſupportable. I ſhall only add, that there is no drug ſo eaſily 
or ſo frequently - adulterated. Some bags are only pieces of 


the animal's ſkin, filled with its blood, and a ſmall quantity 


of mus to give it an odour, inſtead of that bladder formed by 
the wiſdom of Nature near the navel to receive this wonderful 
and odoriferous humour. With regard to the genuine bladders, 


when the hunters find that they are not full, they ſqueeze the 


animal's belly, and fill them with blood ; for they believe that 


the blood of the muſk, and even its fleſh, has a fine ſcent. The 


Ped 


merchants afterwards mix the mu/+ with lead, ox's blood, and 
other ſubſtances proper for augmenting its weight. The Eaſtern 
people employ ſeveral modes of detecting this falfification, with- 
out opening the bag: They learn from experience to diſtinguiſh 
the proper weight of an unadulterated bag. They likewiſe know 
by the taſte. Hence the Indians never purchaſe m/e without taſting 
ſmall grains of it, which they ſqueeze out of the bags. In fine, 
they take a thread ſteeped in garlic juice, and draw it through 
the bag with a needle: If the odour of the garlic be ex- 
tinguiſned, the muſe is good, and if the thread preſerves the 


ſcent of the garlick, the zu is adulterated ; Voyage de Chardin, 
tom. ii. P. 16. 


* The beſt, and the greateſt quantities of muſe come from 
the kingdom of Boutan, from which it is carried for ſale to 
Patna, the chief town of Bengal. All the muſe ſold in Perſia 
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an equal number of animals. But, as this 
animal is no where domeſtic, and the ſpecies 
confined to a few provinces of the Eaſt, it cannot 


poſſibly 


4; 


is tranſported from thence. I had the curioſity to carry a ſkin of 
this animal to Paris, and have given a figure of it. 


After killing the animal, the peaſants cut off the bag, which 5 1s 
of the ſize of an egg, and is ſituated nearer the organs of gene- 
ration than the navel. They next take out the 2ſt, which then 
has the appearance of clotted blood. When they want to adul- 
terate it, they put a maſh of the animal's liver and blood in the 
place of the muſk they had extracted. In two or three years, 
this mixture produces certain ſmall animals which eat the good 
muſt ; ſo that, when opened, a great defalcation is diſcovered. 
Others, after extracting a portion of the muſk, put in ſmall pieces 
of lead, to augment the weight. 'The merchants who tranſport 
muſk to foreign countries love this trick better than the other, be- 
cauſe none of theſe ſmall animals are produced by it. But the 
deceit is ſtill worſe to diſcover, when, of the ſkin taken from the 
belly of a young animal, they make little bags, which they ſew ſo 
dexterouſſy with threads of the ſame fkin, that they reſemble ge- 
nuine bags, Theſe they fill with what they take out of the ge- 
nuine bags, and ſome fraudulent mixture, which it is extremely 
difficult for the merchants to detect. When the bags are ſewed, 
immediately upon their being cut, without allowing any part of 
the odour to diſſipate in the air, after they have abſtracted as much 
of the muſe as they think proper, if a perſon applies ane of theſe 
bags to his noſe, blood will be drawn by the mere force of the 
odour, which muſt neceſſarily be weakened or diluted, in order to 
render it agreeable, without injuring the brain. The odour of 
the animal I brought to Paris was fo ſtrong, that it was impoſſible 
to keep it in my chamber. It made every.head in the houſe giddy; 
and I was obliged to put it in a barn, where my ſervants at 
laſt cut away the bag: The ſkin, notwithſtanding, always 
retained a portion of the odour. Theſe animals are not 
found in a lower latitude than the fifty-fixth degree, But 
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poſſibly be ſo numerous as to produce ſuch a 
quantity of this matter. Moſt of theſe pretended 
bags, therefore, muſt be little artificial bladders 
made of the ſkin of other parts of the animal's 
body, and filled with blood and ſmall portions 


in the fixtieth they are very numerous, the country being full 
of woods. In the months of February and March, it is true, 

after ſuffering much hunger in their favourite chme, on account 
of the ſhow, which is ſometimes ten or twelve feet deep, they 
come ſouthward as far as the forty-fourth or forty- fifth degree, 
in order to procure grain or freſh rice. During this period, the 
peaſants lie in wait for theſe animals with ſnares, and kill them 
with arrows and bludgeons. Some of them, I was affured, are 
ſo meagre and languiſhing with the hunger they ſuffer, that they 
are eaſily taken. Theſe animals muſt be extremely numerous; 
for each of them has but one bag, and the largeſt bag, which ſel- 
dom exceeds the ſize of a hen's egg, canngt furniſh above half an 


ounce of miſe : Three or four of them arte ſometimes neceſſary ta 
afford a ſingle ounce, 


The King of Dantan, 3 that the practice of adulterat- 
ing the m/e would injure the commerce of his kingdom, eſpecially 
as it is alſo produced, though dearer and in leſs quality, in Tonquin 
and Cochinchina, ordered, ſome time ago, that none of the bags 
ſhould be ſewed, but that the whole of them ſhould be brought 
open to Boutan, the place of his reſidence, to be examined and 
ſealed with his own ſeal. All thoſe I purchaſed were of this kind, 
But, notwithſtanding all the precautions of the King, the peaſants 
open the bags in a crafty manner, and put into them ſmall pieces 
of lead, which the merchants tolerate, becauſe lead, as formerly 
remarked, does not ſpoil the -zy/7, but only augments the weight, 
In one of my voyages to Patna, I purchaſed 1663 bags, which 
weighed 2557 ounces and a half; and the muſt, when taken 
out of the bags, weighed 452 ounces ; Les Six Voyages de 
Jean-Baptiſte T avernier en Turguie, en Perſe, et aux Indes, 
fon, iv. p. 78: 


of 
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of the true muſt, It affords, in fact, the 
ſtrongeſt of all known odours. A ſmall bit 
of it perfumes a large quantity of matter. 
The odour cf a ſmall particle extends through 
a conſiderable ſpace. It is likewiſe ſo fixed 
and permanent, that, at the end of ſeveral 
years, it ſeems to have loſt no part of its 
activity. | 8 
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EAWVGH we. have only the head of this 


animal in the Royal Cabinet, it is too re- 


markable to be paſſed over in filence. All na- 


turaliſts have regarded it as a ſpecies of hog; 
and yet 1t has neither the head, the ſtature, the 


briſtles, nor the tail of a bog. Its legs are longer, 


and its muzzle ſhorter. It is covered with 
ſhort hair, as ſoft as wool, and its tail terminates 
in 


* The Indian hog has four cutting teeth in the upper, fix in 
the lower, and ten grinders in each jaw. In the lower jaw, there 
are two tuſks pointing towards the eyes, and ſtanding near eight 
inches out of their ſockets. From two ſockets on the outſide of 
the upper jaw, there are two other tuſks, twelve inches long, 
| bending like horns, their ends almoſt touching the forehead. 

The ears are ſmall, erect, and ſharp pointed. Along the back 
are ſome ſmall briſtles. On the reſt of the body only a ſort of 
Wool, ſuch as is on lambs. The tail is long, ends in a tuft, and 
is often twiſted. The body is plump and ſquare, not of that 
elegant form which Bontius and Nieuhoff give It, as appears from 
an original drawing Mr. Loten favoured me with; Pennant”s 
Symp. of Quad. p. 74. 

Aper in India, &c. Plin. lib. viii. c. 52. 

Babyrouſla ; Bontius, India, p. 61. Grew's e p. 27 
Raii Synopſ. Quad. p. 26. Klein. Quad. p. 25. Seba Mu. tom. i. 
p. 80. tab. 50. Valentin, Amboin. tom. iii. p. 268. | 

Strange hog; Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. ii. þ. $69. Nieuhofp”s 


Vey. p. 195. | 
Sus 
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in a tuft. Its body, likewiſe, is neither ſo heavy 


nor ſo thick as that of the hog. Its hair is gray, 


mixed with red and a little black. Its ears are 


ſhort and pointed. But the moſt remarkable 


character, which diſtinguiſhes the babirouſſa 
from all other animals, conſiſts in four large 
tuſks or canine teeth, the two ſhorteſt of which 
proceed, like thoſe of the wild boar, from the 
under jaw, and the two longeſt, by piercing the 


cheeks, or rather the lips, from the upper jaw, 


and extend in a curve above the eyes. Theſe 
tuſks are a beautiful ivory, which is cleaner and 
finer, but not ſo hard as that of the elephant. 

The direction of the two ſuperior tuſks, which 
firſt riſe high and then bend in the form of a 
circle, induced ſome able natural philoſophers, 


ſuch as Grew “*, to think, that theſe tuſks ought 


not to be regarded as teeth, but as horns. They 


Sus babyruſſa, dentibus duobus caninis fronti innatis; Linn. 


/. Nat. p. 104, 


Sus caudatus, dentibus caninis ſuperioribus, ab origine ſurſum 
verſis, arcuatis, cauda floccoſa ; Aper Orientalis. Le Sanglier des 
Indes; Brifſon. Quad. p. 76. 

Babirouſſa ſeu porcus Indicus. Iconem animalis in inſula Java 
Nove Bataviæ, Januar. 1650, depictam, et cranii quod Hafniæ 


vidi, naturæ ſtudioſorum in gratiam addendam exiſtimaii: Th. 


Bartholini Hiſt. Anat. cent. 11. hiſt. 96. fig. ibid. 

* On his upper jaw, he has two horns. — Bartholine calls 
them teeth, yet are they not teeth, but horns; becauſe they are 
not, as all teeth, even the tuſks of an elephant, fixed in the jaw, 
with their roots upward, but downward : And ſo their alveol; 
are not open downward within the mouth, but upward upon the 
top of the ſnout, &c.; Grew's Muf. Reg. Soc. p. 28. 


founded 
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founded their opinion upon this' circumſtance, 
that, in all animals, the ſockets of the teeth in 
the upper jaw open downward ; that, in the 
babirouſſa, all the ſockets likewiſe open down= 
ward, except thoſe of the two great tuſks, which 


open upward; and hence they conclude, that, 


from this eſſential character of the upper teeth, 
theſe tuſks, whoſe ſockets open upward, cannot 
be regarded as teeth, but as horns. Theſe phi- 
loſophers, however, were deceived. Poſition 
or direction are circumſtances by no means eſ- 
ſential to the exiſtence of an object. Theſe 
tuſks, though ſituated in a manner. oppoſite to 
that of other teeth, are ſtill teeth; the ſingularity 


of their direQion cannot alter their nature, or con- 


vert a true canine tooth into an ivory horn. 
Theſe enormous quadruped tuſks give this 


animal a formidable appearance; yet he is leſs 
dangerous, perhaps, than our wild boar. They 


go in herds, and have a ſtrong odour, which be- 
trays them to the dogs, who often hunt them 
with ſucceſs. They growl in a frightful man- 
ner k, and fight and defend themſelves with 
their under tuſks, the upper ones being rather 
incommodious than ſerviceable to them. Though 
brutal and ferocious, they are eaſily tamed; and 
their fleſh, which is very good, corrupts in a 


ſhort time. As their hair is fine and their ſkin 


thin, they make little reſiſtance to the teeth 


* Muſ. Worm. p. 340. Piſon. Apend. in Bont. p. 61. 
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[ : of the dogs, who hunt them in preference to the 


boar, and accompliſh their purpoſe with eaſe. In 
order to reſt their head, or to ſleep in a ſtanding 
poſture, they hook their upper tuſks to the 


branches of trees *. This practice is common 
to them, and the elephant, which, to repoſe 


without lying down, ſupports its head by put- 


= ting the ends of its tuſks into holes that it digs 


for this purpoſe in the wall of its apartment F. 
The babirouſla differs likewiſe from the wild 


boar in natural appetites. He feeds upon herbs 


and the leaves of trees, and never enters the gar- 
dens to devour pot-herbs : But the boar, even in 


the ſame country, lives upon wild fruits and 


roots, and often lays waſte the gardens. Beſides, 


== theſe animals, which go equally in herds, never 


intermix ; the wild boars keep to one ſide, and 
the babirouſſas to the other. The latter walk 


W lightly, have a very fine ſcent, and often riſe 
erect againſt the trees, in order to ſmell at a 
= diſtance the approach of dogs or hunters. When 
bard purſued, they run into the ſea, where, by 
W ſwimming with as much facility as ducks, and 
even diving, they often eſcape the hunters ; for 
they ſwim a long time, and ſometimes to great 
WW diſtances from one iſland to another. 


The babirouſſa is found not only in the iſland 


of Bouro or Boero, near APAInS, but in ſeveral 


* Deſcript. 7 Indes Orient. par Franc. Valentin, tom. iii. 


3 See above, art. Elephant, 
C74 other 
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other parts of the ſouth of Aſia * and Africa, 
as in Celebes, Eſtrila f, Senegal 4, and Mada- 
gaſcar ; for it appears that the wild boars of this 
iſland mentioned by Flacourt , the males of | 
which, he remarks, have chiefly two horns on the 
fide of the noſe, are babirouſſas. We have not 
been able to determine, whether the females be 
deprived of theſe two tuſks, which are ſo re- 1 75 
markable! in the male. 4 


S UPPL EME N T. 


WE are now enabled to give a figure of the 
babirouſſa from two drawings, one of which 


* The babirouſſas are numerous in the iſlands of Boero, 
Cajely, Xoelaſche, Xoela, Mangoli, Bangay on the weſt coaſt of 
Celebes, and in Manado ; Dęſcript. des Indes Orientales par Frangois 
Falentin, tam. iii. p. 369. Moſt of the facts we have related, 
regarding the haſtory of the babirouſſa, are taken from Valentio' $ 
work. _ 

+ Among other articles -of merits the Dutch bring 
from the coaſt of Eſtrila, are wild boars tuſks, which are 
more beautiful than thoſe of the Yn) 3 Lades  Poage, 

tom. i. 

1 I at laſt perceived one of theſe enormous wild boars, which IM 
are peculiar to Africa, — It was black, like thoſe of Europe, , 
but in ſtature it was vaſtly taller. It had four large tuſks, the 
two ſuperior of which bended in a circular form toward the front, 
and had the appearance of horns 3 ; Vojage au Senegal, par M. Adan- 


fon, p. 76. 
Voyage 3 nen, par Flacourt, p. * wy 
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vas tranſmitted to us by M. Sonnerat, where the 
animal is repreſented in a ſtanding poſture; and 
che other, which is lying on its belly, was ſent 
co us from England by Mr. Pennant, This laſt 
0 drawing was accompanied with the following 
= inſcription: ©* A Babiroulla from the iſland of 
Banda, drawn after nature. Its colour is blackiſh. 
III t grows to the ſize of the largeſt hog ; and its 
X *« fleſh is very good to eat.“ Our figure is a com- 
bination of both drawings, and, though it can- 
not be perfectly exact, it exhibits a pretty juſt 
idea of the animal. 


64 ] 


The CABIAI, or THICK- NOSED 
T APIR”. 


HIS animal was never ſeen in Europe, ; 
till the Duke de Bouillon had a young 
one tranſmitted to him from America. As this 
Prince 1s exceedingly curious with regard to 
foreign animals, he has ſometimes done me the 
honour of inviting me to examine them, and has 
even been kind enough to preſent me with ſe- 


* The thick-noſed tapir has the fore-hoofs divided into four, 
and the hind hoofs into three, a very large and thick head and 
noſe, ſmall rounded ears, and large black eyes. The upper jaw 
is longer than the lower. There are two ſtrong and great cutting 
teeth in each jaw ; eight grinders in each jaw, and each of theſe 
grinders form on their ſurface ſeemingly three teeth, each flat at 
their ends. The legs are ſhort, and the toes long, connected near 
their bottoms by a ſmall web; their ends are guarded by a ſmall 
hoof. It has no tail. 'The hair on the body is ſhort, rough, and 
brown. On the noſe there are long and hard whiſkers, It grows 
to the ſize of a hog of two years old; Pennant's Synopſ. of Quad. 
p- 83. 

Caby- bara; Marcgrav. Brafil, I, p. 230. Piſo, Brafil, p. 99. 
Raii Synopſ. Quad. p. 126. 

River hog; Wafer in Dampier, vol. iii. p. 400. 

Cochon d' eau; Des Marchais, tom. iii. Pp. 315. 

Sus maximus paluſtris. Cabiai, cabionara; ; Barrere, Franc. 
Equin, p. 160. 

Capivard; F roger? 5 88 p. 99. 

Sus hydrochærus, plantis tridactylis, cauda nulla; FF ay Syſt. 
Nat. p. 103. 


veral 
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1 veral ſpecies. The animal under conſideration 
Vas killed by the coldneſs of the climate before 
W it had acquired its full growth. It is not a hog, 
2 | as has been alledged by naturaliſts and travel- 

* lers; for it has only ſome flight relations to 

the hog, and differs from him in ſome remark- 
able characters. The cabiai never exceeds the 
7 4 | ſize of a hog of eighteen months old. Its head 
is ſhorter, and its mouth leſs. Its feet are alſo 

2 | very different from thoſe of the hog ; for its toes 
are connected by membranes. It has larger 
eyes and ſhorter ears. In diſpoſitions and man- 
b& ners, it differs not leſs from the hog, than in 
T the ſtructure of its parts. It lives much in the 
W water, where it ſwims like an otter, catches fiſhes 
2 with its mouth and feet, and eats them on the 
banks. It likewiſe eats grain, fruits, and ſugar 
W canes. As its feet are long and broad, it often 
: {its on the hind ones. Inſtead of the grunting of 
a hog, its cry rather reſembles the braying of an 
W aſs. It ſeldom walks but in the night, and then 
generally in company, without removing far 
from the margin of the water. As it runs badly, 
on account of the length of its feet, and the 
W ſhortneſs of its legs, its ſafety conſiſts not in 
flight. To eſcape the hunters, it plunges into the 
Vater, ſwims to a great diſtance, and remains ſo 
5 long concealed that they loſe all hopes of getting 
another view of it. The fleſh of it is fat and 
I tender; but, like that of the otter, it has rather 
dhe taſte of bad fiſh than of good fleſh. It 
= vor, vil. „ has 


2 


faid of the beaver, that the fleſh of its anterior 
gentle and peaceable diſpoſition ; it neither quar- 


. eahily tamed, obeys the voice, and follows ſpon- 


great number of paps, it appears, that the female | 


and other low lands of South America. 
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has been remarked, however, that its head is 
pretty good, which correſponds with what is 


parts is well taſted, while that of the poſterior 6 
parts has the taſte of fiſh. The cabiai is of a 


rels, nor does miſchief to other animals. It is 
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taneouſly thoſe with whom it is acquainted, and T7 lik 
who treat it kindly. At Paris, it was fed with 

barley, ſalads, and fruits, and continued in good 
condition during the warm ſeaſon. From the _ 


is very prolific. We are ignorant of the times 


of geſtation and growth, and conſequently of 


the duration of its life. Our coloniſts at Cayenne 
might inform us with regard to theſe articles ; s | 
for this animal ts pretty common in Guiana, as 1 
well as in Braſil, the country of the Amazons, Y 5 


SUPPLEMENT, 


WE have little to add to the hiſtory and de- 
ſcription of this American animal. M. de la 
Borde writes us, that it is very common in 1 | 
Guiana, and ſtill more ſo in the ee 4 | 
| ot 


e 
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of the Amazon river, where the fiſhes are very 


numerous. He remarks, that theſe animals go 


always in pairs, a male and a female; and that 
the largeſt of them weigh about a hundred 
pounds, They fly from the abodes of men, 
never leave the banks of rivers, and, when they 

i perceivg any perſon, they take to the water, 


without diving like the otters, but ſwimming 
like the hogs. Sometimes, however, they go 
to the bottom, and continue there a conſiderable 


time. They are often taken when young, and 


brought up in the houſes, where they eaſily ac- 
2X cuſtom themſelves to eat bread, millet, and pot- 
 # herbs, though, in a ſtate of nature, they live 


6 chiefly on fiſhes. The females bring forth only 


one young at a time. They are by no means 


"1 dangerous; for they never attack either men or 
dogs. Their fleſh is white, tender, and well 
taſted. This laſt fact ſeems to contradict what 


is ſaid by other travellers, that the fleſh of the 


cabiai has rather the taſte of bad fiſh, than of 


good meat. However, the fleſh of the cabiai, 
= when it lives on fiſh, may have this bad taſte, 


and, when fed with bread or grain, 1 it may be 
very good. 
= As we had this animal alive in Paris, and 


kept it a long time, I am perſuaded that it 
1 gp be propagated in our climate. I men- 


| tioned above, p. 65. that it was killed by the 


9 cold. But I have fince been informed, that it 
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THE CA BIA! 
endured the winter 
t was drowne 


1 


here d 
happened, if it had not been hurt in the fall 1 


the window, and fell into a veſſel full of water, 
the edge of the veſſel. 


v 


was ſhut up in a garret, it threw itſelf down from 
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THE FUOUKRCUPFITNSE". 


HE name given to this animal in moſt 
European languages leads to the notion 
that it is a hog covered with briſtles, though it 
has no reſemblance to the hog but in the grunt- 


* The porcupine has two cutting teeth in each jaw ; the body 
is covered with long, hard, and ſharp quills, and the upper lp is 
divided. The creſted porcupine has a long creſt on the top of 
the head, reclining backward, and formed of ſtiff briſtles. The 
body is covered with long quills; thoſe on the hind part of the 
body being nine inches in length, very ſharp at the ends, and varied 
with black and white. Between the quills are a few. hairs. The 
head, belly, and legs are covered with ſtrong briſtles, terminated 
with ſoft hair of a duſky colour. The whiſkers are long, and the 
ears are like the human. It has four toes before, and five behind. 
The tail is ſhort, and covered with quills. The length, from noſe 
to tail, 15 two feet, and that of the tail four inches; Pennant's 
Synopſ of Quad. p. 262. 

In Greek and Latin, Hyſtrix; in Arabic, T: IEP accordin 9 to 
Dr. Shaw; in German, Stachelſchawein ; - in Italian, Porco Jpinoſo ; 
in Spaniſh, Puerco- eſpino; in French, Porc-epic. 

Hyſtrix; Plin. lib. viii. c. 35. wah Duad. p. 563. Raii Synop.. 
Quad. p. 206. 

Pore. epic; Mem. pour Side, a PHi 1. des Animaux, part. ii. 
P. 33. tab. 41. 

Hyſtrix orientalis criſtata; Seba, tom. i. p. 79. tab. . fe. as 
In Seba's figure, there are only three toes on the hind feet, inſtead 
of five. 

Hyſtrix capite criſtato; Briſſon. Qi Nad, p. 85. 

Hyſtrix criſtata, palmis tetrads Alis, plantis pentadactylis, 


capite criſtato, cauda abbreviata; Hun. Syſt. Nat. p. 76. Haſfel- 
auiſ?, Itin. 7. 290. 


E 3 ing 
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ing noiſe it makes. It differs from the hog as 
much as any other quadruped, both in figure 


and internal ſtructure. Inſtead of a long head, 


furniſhed with long ears, armed with tuſks, and 
terminated by a ſnout ; inſtead of cloven feet, 
covered with hoofs, like the hog ; the porcu- 
pine has a ſhort head, like the beaver, two large 
cutting teeth in each jaw, no tuſks or canine 
teeth, the upper lip divided like that of the hare, 
round flat ears, and feet armed with claws. In- 
ſtead of a large ſtomach with an appendix ſhaped 
like a cowl, which, in the hog, ſeems to form 
the ſhade between the ruminating and 'other 
quadrupeds, the porcupine has only a ſimple ſto- 
mach and a large cæcum. The parts of gene- 
ration are not apparent, as in the boar; and the 
teſticles are hid in the groins. From theſe cha- 
racters, joined to the ſhort tail, the long whiſkers, 
and the divided lip, we may conclude that the 
porcupine makes a nearer approach to the hare 
or the beaver than to the hog. The hedge-hog, 
which, like the porcupine, is armed with prickles, 
has a greater reſemblance to the hog; for its 
Surge] is long, and terminates in a kind of ſnout. 


But, all theſe reſemblances being ſlight, and 


the differences conſpicuous, the porcupine un- 
queſtionably conſtitutes a particular ſpecies, totally 
diſtinct from that of the hedge-hog, the beaver, 
the hare, or any other animal to which fancy 

may compare it. | 
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8 Travellers and naturaliſts have attributed to 
2 a the porcupine the faculty of darting its quills to 
l, EX a diſtance, and with ſuch force as to inflict deep 
d YT wounds: They have likewiſe ſaid, that the quills, 
t, hen ſeparated from the body of the animal, 
— "MW poſſeſs the extraordinary power of penetrating, 
e by their own proper exertion, deeper into the 
= feſh, as ſoon as their points have entered. This 
Z laſt fact is purely imaginary, and the firſt is 
F 5 | equally falſe as the ſecond. The error ſeems to 
have originated from this circumſtance, that the 
porcupine, when irritated, erects and moves his 
| quills; and, as ſome of them are attached to 
= the ſkin by a delicate pedicle only, they eaſily 
fall off. We have examined living porcupines, 
and, though violently agitated, we never ſaw 
them diſcharge their quills like darts. It is not 
a little ſurpriſing, therefore, that the graveſt 
authors, both ancient“ and modern , as well 
as 
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= + Acift. Hiſt. Anim. lib, ix. cap. 39. Plin, Hiſt. Nat. lib. viii. 
8, cap. 53. Oppian. de Venatione. —_ 
its EE + Thoſe quills, ſay the anatomiſts of the academy of ſciences, 
i 5 which were ſtrongeſt and ſhorteſt; eaſily parted from the ſkin, 
being leſs firmly attached to it than the others. Theſe are like- 
= viſe the quills which the porcupines dart againft the hunters, by 
= ſhaking their ſkin as dogs do when they come out of the water, 
== Claudian, in the ſame manner, remarks, that the porcupine is 
= himſelf the bow, the quiver, and the arrow, which he employs 
=== againſt the hunters ; Mem. pour Servir a P Hiſt. des Animaux, 
en. iii. p. 114. Note, Fable is the province of the poet; and. 
1 therefore Claudian merits no reproach. But the anatomiſts of the 
x :cademy ſhould not have adopted this fable, which they ſeem to 
A E 4 have 


-2 THE PORCUPINE. 


as the moſt ſenſible travellers *, ſhould join in 
giving their ſuffrages to a falſehood. Some of 
them tell us, that they themſelves have been 
wounded by theſe darts: Others affirm, that the 
quills are diſcharged with ſuch violence as to 
Pierce a plank at the diſtance of ſeveral paces f. 
The marvellous always augments and gathers 
force. in proportion to the number. of heads | 
through which it paſſes. Truth, on the con- 
trary, loſes in performing the ſame route. Not- 
withſtanding the abſolute negative I have ſtamp- 
ed on theſe two fictions, I am perſuaded that it 
will ſtill be repeated by a thouſand future 
writers, that the porcupine darts his quills, and 
that theſe quills, when ſeparated from the ani- 
mal, penetrate deeper, by their own proper ex- 
ertion, into the bodies which they have once 
entered g. 1 
The 

have done for no other purpoſe than that of quoting Claudian; for, 1 
from their own account, it appears that the porcupine does not dart RR 

his quills to a diſtance, but that they only fall off when he ſhakes 
himſelf; Wormius, Muſ. Wormian. p. 235. Wotton. p. 56. Aldrow. TE 
de Quad. Digit. p. 473. and ſeveral other reſpectable writers, have . 
adopted this error. . 
* Tavernier, tom. ii. p. 20. Kolbe, tom. iii. p- 46. Barbot, 1 
Hiſt. Gen. des Voyages, tom. iv. p. 237. = 
+ When the porcupine is enraged, he darts his quills, which are 1 
ſometimes two ſpans in length, with ſuch rapidity and force, againſt 
men and other animals, that they will pierce a plank of wood ; 
Voyage en Guinte, far Boſman, p. 253. "_— 
t From this group of credulous travellers, we muſt except - T4 
Dr. Shaw. Of the many porcupines which J have ſeen in Wn 
Africa, I never knew any of them, though very much pro- 
voked, | 55 : £ f 
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The porcupine, though originally a native of 


the warmeſt climates of Africa and India, can 


exiſt and multiply in colder countries, ſuch as 
Perſia, Spain, and Italy. Agricola remarks, 
that the porcupine was not tranſported into Eu- 
rope long before his time. It is found in Spain, 


and more commonly in Italy, particularly in 


the Apennine mountains in the environs of 


| Rome. It was from this laſt place that M. Mau- 


-duit, who, ſtimulated by his love of natural hiſ- 
| tory, ſent us the porcupine which M. Dauben- 


3 ton has deſcribed. We have given the figure 


of this Italian porcupine, as well as that of 


India. The {light differences between them de- 


pend on the climate, or perhaps they are only 
individual varieties. 


voked, that could dart their quills. Their uſual method of de- 


fence is, to recline themſelves on one ſide, and, upon the enemy's 
near approach, to riſe up quickly, and gore him with the erected 


prickles upon the other ;* Shaw's Travels, p. 176. P. Vincent | 
Marie by no means aſſerts that the porcupine darts his quills : 
He only ſays, that this animal, when he meets with ſerpents, 


againſt whom he carries on a perpetual war, rolls himſelf up like 
a ball, concealing his head and feet, and then rolls upon, and 
kills them with his briſtles, without running any riſk of being 
wounded. He adds, what we believe to be true, that, in the 
ſtomach of the porcupine, different kinds of bezoar are formed. 
Some of theſe are only a maſs of roots enveloped with a cruſt ; 
others, which are ſmaller, ſeem to be compoſed of pieces of 
ſtraw and ſand; and the ſmalleſt kind, which exceed not the 
ſize of a nut, appear to be real petrifactions. We have no doubt 
as to the truth of theſe facts; for we found a bezoar of the ſirſt 


kind, or an ægagropilus, in the ſtomach of a porcupine which was 
ſent to us from Italy. | 


74 THE PORCUPINE. 
Ariſtotle, Pliny, and all the naturaliſts, tell us, 
that the porcupine, like the bear, conceals itſelf 
during the winter, and brings forth in thirty 
days. Theſe facts we have not been able to 
aſcertain ; and it is ſingular, that, in Italy, where 
the alia is common, and where, at all periods, 
there have been learned philoſophers and acute 
_ obſervers, no man has ever written its hiſtory. 
On this ſubject, as well as on many others, Al- 
drovandus has only copied Geſner; and the Gen- 
tlemen of the Academy, who have deſcribed and 
diſſected eight porcupines, ſay little or nothing 
concerning their ceconomy and manners. We 
only learn from the teſtimony of travellers, and 
of thoſe who keep the porcupine in menageries, 
that, in a domeſtic ſtate, it is neither wild nor 
ferocious, but only anxious for liberty; and 
that, by the aſſiſtance of its fore teeth, which are E4 
ſtrong and ſharp, like thoſe of the beaver, it cuts 
wood, and pierces the door of its cage“. We 
likewiſe know, that it is eaſily fed upon crumbs 
of bread, cheeſe, and fruits; that, in a ſtate of 
liberty, it lives upon roots and wild ſeeds; that, 
when it gets admiſſion to a garden, it makes 
great havock, and devours all Kinds of pot-herbs 
with avidity; that, like moſt other animals, it 
There are porcupines in Guiney. They grow to the 
height of two or two and a half feet, and their teeth are ſo 
ſharp and ltrong that no wood can reſiſt them. I put one into 


a barrel, imagming that it was ſufliciently ſecured : But, in one 
night, it ads through the wood, and made its eſcape ; 25 


ae Beſman, P. 253. 


becomes 
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becomes fat about the end of ſummer; and 
that its fleſh, though ſomewhat inſipid, is not 
bad to eat. 

By examining the form, ſubſtance, and orga- 
nization of the quills, we eaſily perceive that 
they are tubes, and only want vanes to be real 
feathers. From this circumſtance, the porcupine 
conſtitutes the ſhade between quadrupeds and 
birds. The quills, particularly thoſe near the 
tail, make a noiſe by ſtriking each other when 
the animal walks. He can elevate or depreſs 
his quills, as the peacock raiſes or lowers the 
feathers of his tail. Hence the muſcular part 
of the ſkin is capable of acting with force, and 
its ſtructure is nearly the ſame with that of ſome 
birds. We have marked theſe relations, though 
not very apparent. It is always fixing one 
point in Nature, who often eſcapes our re- 
ſearches, and ſeems, in her productions, to 
ſport with thoſe who with to cultivate her ac- 
quaintance. 
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top of the head, back, ſides, and baſe of the tail, are covered 5 
with ſpines. The longeſt on the lower part-of the back and tail 


The feet are divided into four toes, and the claws are very long. | 
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p every article we have treated of, there are "oy 
more errors to detect than truths to relate. . 

The ſource of theſe errors is to be derived from 

this circumſtance, that, of late, the hiſtory. of 

0 . animals 


= 


»The Braſilian Poreupine has a wort blunt noſe, and long 
white whiſkers. Beneath the noſe is a bed of ſmall ſpines. The 


are three inches in length, very ſharp, white, and barred near 
their points with black. They adhere cloſely-to the ſkin, which 
is quite naked between them. They are. ſhorter and weaker as 
they approach the belly; and, on the breaſt, belly, and lower 
part of the legs, they are converted into dark brown briſtles, 


On the place of the thumb, there is a great protuberance. The 
tail is eighteen inches lon ſlender, and taper towards the end; 
the laſt ten inches of it is almoſt naked, having only a few hairs 
on it, and has, for that length, a — prehenſile ad ; 
Pennants Synopſ. Quad. p. 204. 
Coendcu; che name of this animal in Guiana z 
| Coendou ; Miſſion du P. d Abbeville au Maragnon, p. 249. IN.» 
Hoitztlacuatzin, ſeu tlacluatzin, ſpinoſo hyſtrice Novæ Hiſpa- 33 
me ; Hernandez, Hiſt. Mex. p. 322. Nieremberg, p. 154. ; 
Ourico caheiro, Marcgrav, Braſil. p. 233, Piſe, — þ. 99: 
2 
; ia A Raii Synopſ. p. 208. 
Hyſtrix prehenſilis, pedibus tetradactylis, cauda elongata, pre- 
henſili, ſeminuda; Linn, Syſt. Nat. p. 76. | 
3 Hyſtrix 
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THE COENDOU, & my - - 


animals has been ſolely compoſed by men who 
are prejudiced with methodical arrangements, 
and who miſtake their trifling ſyſtems for the 
. | genuine regiſters of Nature. No animals be- 
+ longing to the warm climates of the Old Conti- 
nent exiſt in America; neither are any of the 
South American animals to be found under the 
1] Torrid Zone of Africa and Aſia, The porcu- 
1 pine, as formerly remarked, is an original inha- 
bitant of the warm countries of the Old World; 
and, having never been found in the New, his 
name has been transferred to ſuch animals as 
reſembled him, and particularly that now under 
cConſideration. On the other hand, the coendou 
of America has been tranſported to the Eaſt In- 
dies; and Piſo, who probably knew not the por- 
cupine, made Bontius*, who treats only of ani- 
mals belonging to the ſouth of Aſia, engrave the 
American coendou under the name of the true 
4 porcupine ; ſo that, at firſt ſight, we would be 
WE tempted to think that this animal exiſted equally 
in America and in Aſia. With a little attention, 
3 however, it is eaſy to perceive, that Piſo, who, 
in this article, as well as in moſt parts of his 
work, is but the plagiary of Marcgrave, has not 


= Hyſrix cauda longiſſima, tenui, medietate extrema aculeorum 
bs 5 experte; Briſſon. Quad. p. 87. | 
7 Hyftrix longius caudatus, brevioribus aculcis ; - Barrere, Franc. 
1 Equin. p. 153. | 
Cuandu, Bra/; lienſ⸗ bus, Luf tanis. . 

1 Chat epineux ; De/marchais, tom. iii. p. 303. 

1 *Jac. Bontii, Hiſt, Indiæ Orient. p. 54. 

1 only 
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only copied Marcgrave's figure of the coendou Ml 
into his hiſtory of Braſil, but likewiſe engraved 5 
it again for Bontius's work, which he digeſted | 
and publiſhed. Hence, though we have the 
figure of the coendou in Bontius, we muſt not 
conclude that it exiſts in Java, or in any other 
part of the Eaſt Indies, nor take this figure for 
that of the porcupine, between which and the 
coendou there 1s no limilarity, excapt that both _ 
have quills or ſpines. 1 
It 1s to Ximenes, and afterwards to Hernan- 55 
dez, that we owe our firſt knowledge of this to 
animal, which they have pointed out under the are 
Mexican name of Hoitzilacuatzin: The flacu- 4 t 
atzin is the opoſſum ; and hoitztlacuatzin ſhould ha 
be tranſlated the iy or ſpinovs opofſum. This an 
denomination has been ill applied; for theſe KF 
animals have very little reſemblance. Marcgrave 
has not adopted this Mexican name, but calls the „ 
animal by its Braſilian name, czandu. Marc- Mt > 
grave, however, ought to have perceived, that 1 
his Braſilian cuandu was the fame animal with 
the hoitztlacuatzin of Mexico, eſpecially as his 1 
figure and deſcription correſpond very well with 
thoſe of Hernandez; and as Latt, the editor 
and commentator of Marcgrave, ſays, in expreſs 
terms *, that the ſpinous tlacuatzin of Ximenes, Wi ** 


* Videtur eſſe idem animal aut ſaltem ſimile quod Fr. Ximerès 
deſcribit ſub nomine Tlaquatzin ſpinoſi. De Lact, Annotatio in 
cap. ix. lib. vi. Marcgrave, p. 233. | 
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u 1 and the cuanda, are probably the ſame animal. 
d Wo From the few notices to be collected from tra- 
d 35 vellers, it appears that there are two varieties of 
e theſe animals, which the naturaliſts have copied 
ot Tx from Piſo “ into their catalogues, as two diſ- 
7 tinct ſpecies, namely, the great and the ſmall 
cuandu +. But the error, or the negligence of 
Pio, is apparent; for though he gives theſe 
coendous in two ſeparate articles, and ſeems to 
regard them as diſtinct ſpecies, he repreſents 
oy both by the ſame figure : Hence we are entitled 
to pronounce them to be the ſame animal. There 
ne! | are alſo ſome naturaliſts who not only make 
two ſpecies of the great and ſmall coendou, but 
da have ſeparated them from the hoitztlacuatzin, 
and given the whole three as different animals: 
: I acknowledge, indeed, that, though the coendou 
and hoitztlacuatzin are probably the ſame animal, 
W their identity is not ſo certain as that of the 
great and ſmall coendou. | 


\ 


= * Cuandu major; Pifon. Hiſt. Braſ. pog. 324. fie. pag. '7 
= Cundu ſeu cuandu minor; Por. Id. pag. 99. fig. ibid. 

_ + Hyfrrix longius caudatus, brevioribus aculeis ; Barrzre, Hiſt. 
th 75 Nat. de la Fr. Equinox. Porc-epic, pag. 153. —— Hyſtrix minor; 
1 Lencopheus, Gouandou ; id. ibid. 

Ay irie cauda longiflima tenui, medictate extrema aculeorum 
" experte. Hyſtrix Ame icanus major; Le Grand Porc-epic di Ame- 
_ qc; Brij. Regn. Anim. pag. 130. — Hyſtrix cauda longiſſima, 
eenui medietate extrema aculeorum experte. Hyſtrix America- 
M nus; Le Porc-epic d' Amerique. Id. pag. 129. Hyſtrix aculeis 
2 | apparentibus, cauda brevi et craſſa. Hyſtrix nove Hiſpaniz. 
= Le Porc-epic de [a Nouvelle Eſpagne. id. bag. 127. 

_ 138 However 
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However this matter ſtands, the coendou is 
not the porcupine. The former is much ſmaller, 
His head and muzzle are proportionally ſhorter. 
He has no plume or creſt on his head, and his 
upper-lip is not divided. He has a long tail; 
but that of the porcupine is very ſhort. He is 

rather a carnivorous than a frugivorous animal; 
for he endeavours to ſurpriſe birds, ſmall qua- 3 
drupeds, and poultry *, while the porcupine 3 
lives upon pot-herbs, roots, and fruit. Like the 
hedge- hog, he ſleeps during the day, and moves 
about in the night. He climbs trees , and ſuſ- 
pends himſelf by the tail upon the branches. 
He may be tamed. He commonly lives in 
elevated places T; and he is found through the 
whole continent of America, from Braſil and 
Guiana, as far as Louiſiana, and the ſouthern 


* This fact, which is aſſerted by Marcgrave and Piſo, is not 
certain; for Hernandez, on the contrary, ſays, that the hoitztla- 
cuatzin feeds upon fruits, 

+ Scandit arbores ſed tardo greſſu, quia pollice caret; de- 
ſcendens autem caudam circumvolvit ne labatur, admodum enim 
metuit lapſum, nec ſalire poteſt ; Marcgrav. Hiſi. Nat. Braf. 
p. 233. _——— We ſpied a porcupine upon a ſmall tree, which 
we cut down for the pleaſure of igemg the animal fall. — He is 
very fat, and the natives eat his fleſh; Yoyage de la Hontan, tom. i. 

82. | | 

b t Carnem habet bonam et pergratam; nam aſſatam ſzpe 
comedi, et ab incolis valde zftimatur ; Marcgrav. p. 233. His 
fleſh is very good, and it is ſcalded, like that of the hog. But the 
ſavage women previouſly pull off all the quills from his back, of 
which they make various trinkets. After being ſcalded, 
waſhed, and roaſted on a ſpit, it is of equal value with a pig; 
Defeript. de Þ Amerique par Denis, tom. ii. p. 324. 


parts 
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. | parts of Canada. But the porcupine is confined 
W to the warm regions of the Old Continent. 

= By conferring the name of porcupine upon 
che coendou, the ſame powers have alſo been 
WT aſcribed to him, particularly that of ſhooting his 
14 quills. It is aſtoniſhing, that naturaliſts and 
voyagers ſhould agree in this fact, and that Piſo, 
who ought to have been leſs ſuperſtitious, be- 
bp | cauſe he was a phyſician, ſhould gravely. tell us, 
WE that the quills of the coendou pierce the fleſh 
by their own proper force, and penetrate into 
the bowels of an animal. Though theſe facts 
W be. evidently abſurd, Ray is the firſt author who 
denied them. But how many abiurdities have 
been expoſed by men of ſenſe, which are till 
F daily affirmed by other men who believe they 
* poſſeſs a greater portion of underſtanding? 


SUPPLEMEN T. 


= IN Guiana there are two ſpecies of Coendous. 
The largeſt weighs from twelve to fifteen pounds. 
hey keep always on the higheſt trees. They 
eat none during the day. Their odour is very 
ſtrong, and felt at a great diſtance. The fe- 
nales bring forth their young, to the number of 
wo, in the holes of trees. They feed on the 
eaves of theſe trees, and are not very common. 
; VOL. VII. does | Their 


J 
f 
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4 | Their fleſh is extremely good; and the negroes 5 
= prefer it to that of the paca. According to M. 80 
de la Borde, the two ſpecies never mix. They 
are never found in pairs, except in the ſeafon-of 
= - love. At other times, they are ſolitary; and 2 
ll the females never quit the tree in which they 15 
have brought forth. Theſe animals are apt to 
bite; but their bite is neither 1 nor dan- 
1 | IF | 
The individuals of the ſmall Perles l weizh | 
FER {11x pounds. They are not more numerous 2 | 
than the others. The tigers are deadly foes to 
the coendous ; and they never appear on the = 
- NE n the day. 1 
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The CANADA PORCUPINE®. 
| % 

HIS animal has never received a proper 

name. Placed by Nature in the deſert 

regions of North America, it enjoys an inde- 

pendent exiſtence, remote from man, from 

whom it has obtained no denomination, which 


is the firſt badge of his empire. Hudſon hav- 
ing diſcovered the land which it inhabits, we 


* The Canada porcupine has ſhort ears, hid in the fur, 
The head, body, legs, and upper part of the tail, are covered 
with foft, long, dark brown hair. On the upper part of the 
head, back, body, and tail, there are numbers of ſharp, ſtrong 
quills. The longeſt are on the back, the leaſt towards the lead 
and ſides. The longeſt are three inches; but all are hid in the 
hair. Intermixed are ſome ſtiff ſtraggling hairs, three inches 
longer than the reſt, and tipt with dirty white. The under fide 
of the tail is white. There are four toes on the fore feet, five 
behind, each armed with long claws, hollowed on their under 
ſide. The form of the body is exactly that of the beaver, but is 
not half the ſize. One which Mr. Banks brought from New 
foundland was about the ſize of a hare, but more compactly made. 
The tail was about fix inches long Pennant”s Sung. of Quadl. 
þ. 266, 


The porcupine from Hudſon's Bay; Edu Hiſt. of Birds, p. 5 2. 


3 | Zllis's Voyag. p. 42. Clerk's Vayag. wol. i. p. 177. 191. 


Cavia Hudſonis ; Klein. Quad. p. 51. 

Hyſtrix aculeis ſub pilis occultis, cauda brevi et craſſa; Bion. 
Dua, þ. 87. : 

Hyſtrix dorſata, palmis tetradaQylis, plantis pentadaQylis, 


cauda mediocri, dorſo ſolo ſpinoſo; Linx. N. Nat. p. 76. 
J Urſon; Button, 


F 2 5 Hall 


| 


being confounded with the porcupine, or the 


doubt not but they are the ſame ſpecies. We 


{ſcribed and engraved by Seba“, under the name 


by the characters given by Seba, might be the 
ſame with the animal under queſtion. This 


time that Seba has exhibited American animals 
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{hall give it a name which recalls that of its firſt 
inaſter, and indicates, at the ſame time, its poig- WW 
nant and briſtly nature. Beſides, it was neceſ- . 
ſary to beſtow a name upon it, to prevent its 


coendou, which it reſembles in ſome characters, 


but differs ſo widely from them in all others, that 


it ought to be regarded as a particular ſpecies, 
It likewiſe belongs to a northern climate, while 
the other two are natives of the ſouth. __ 
Edwards, Ellis, and Cateſby, have all men- 
tioned this animal. The figures given by the 
two firſt authors correſpond with ours; and we 


are even tempted to believe, that the animal de- 


of a ſingular Eaſt India porcupine, and which was 
afterwards pointed out by Klein f, Briſſon , 


and Liunæus , in their methodical catalogues, 


would not, as formerly remarked, be the only 


as belonging to the Faſt Indies. We cannot, 


* Porcus aculeatus ſylveſtris, five Hyſirix orientalis Gngularis 
Seba, vol. i. p. 84. tab. 52. fig. 1. 

+ Acanthion cauda prolonga acutis pilis horrida, 3 in exitu qua 
panniculata ; Klein de Quad. p. 67. 

t Hyſtrix cauda longiflima, aculeis undique obſita, in extremo 
panniculata. Hyſtrix Orientalis. The Indian N Briſſen. 
Regn. Anim. p. 131. 

| Hyſtrix macroura, pedibus pentadaQylis, cauda longiſſima, 
aculeis clay atis; Linn, Syſt. Nat. p. 77. 


however, 
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however, be ſo certain with regard to this ani- 
mal as we have been with ſeveral others. We 
ſhall only ſay, that the reſemblances appear to 
be very great, and the differences but ſlight; and 
that, as theſe animals are little known, the dif- 
ferences may be only individual varieties, or thoſe 
which diſtinguiſh males and females. 

The Canada porcupine might be called the 
briflly beaver. It is a native of the ſame coun- 
try, is of the ſame ſize, and has nearly the ſame 
figure. Like the beaver, it has two long, ſharp, 
and ſtrong cutting teeth in each jaw. Inde- 
pendent of its quills, which are ſhort, and almoſt 
concealed among the hair, it has, like the bea- 
ver, a double fur, the firſt conſiſting of long ſoft 
hairs, and the ſecond of a down ſtill more ſoft. 
When the animal is young, the quills are pro- 
portionally larger, and more apparent, and the 
hairs are ſhorter and thinner than in the adults. 

This animal avoids all kinds of moiſture. He 
retires and depolits his excrements under the 
roots of hollow trees“. He ſleeps much, and 
feeds chiefly on the bark of the juniper buſhes. 
In winter, the ſnow ſerves him for drink ; and, 
in ſummer, he drinks water, which he laps like 

a dog. The ſavages eat his fleſh, and clothe 
themſelves with his fur, after depriving it of the 
quills and briſtles, 
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The TANREC and the TENDRAC, 
or ASIATIC HEDGEHOG x. 


HE Tanrecs or Tendracs are ſmall Eaſt In- 


dian animals which have ſome reſemblance 


to our hedgehog, but differ ſo much from it as 
to conſtitute a diſtinct ſpecies. This is apparent, 


The Tenadrac, or Aſiatic hedgehog, with a long ſlender noſe, 
ſhort rounded ears, and ſhort legs. The upper part of the body is 
covered with ſhort ſpines, white, and marked croſs the middle 
with ruſt colour. The face, throat, belly, buttocks, and legs, 
are thinly covered with whitiſh, fine, but hard hair. The tail is 
very ſhort, and covered with ſpines. About the noſe there are 
ſome hairs above two inches long. It is of the ſize of a mole. 

The other, or the Tanrec, is rather larger, It is covered with 
ſpines only on the top and hind part of the head, the top and ſides 
of the neck, and the ſhoulders ; the longeſt were on the upper part 
of the neck, and ſtood erect. The reſt of the body was covered 
with yellowiſh briſtles, among which were intermixed ſome that 
were black, and much longer than the others. Each of theſe ani- 
mals, which are varieties of the ſame ſpecies, had five toes on 
each foot; Pennant's Synopſ. of Quad. p. 317. 

Erinaceus Americanus albus; Seba, tom. i, p. 78, tab. 49. 
- £7. 3. — This hedgehog, which Seba ſays was ſent to him from 
Amboyna, has fo ſtrong a reſemblance to. the tendrac, that it muſt 
be the ſame animal; and, if it is a native of Madagaſcar, it 
ought not to be found in America. With regard to this ani- 
mal, Seba is wrong in every article; for it neither belongs to 
America, nor is it White, but only leſs brown than our European 


hedgehog. 


independent 
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independent of inſpection or compariſon; for 
they never roll themſelves up into a ball, like 
the hedgehog; and beſides, the tanrecs are found 


in Madagaſcar, where there are alſo hedgehogs 


of the ſame kind with ours, which bear not the 
name of lanrec, but are called Sora &. 

There ſeems to be two ſpecies, or perhaps 
two races of tanrecs: The firſt, which is nearly 


as large as our hedgehog, has a muzzle propor- 


tionally longer than the ſecond; its ears are alſo 
more apparent, and it has fewer briſtles than 
the other, to which we have given the name of 
Tendrac, to diſtinguiſh it from the firſt. This 
W tendrac is not larger than a large rat. Its muzzle 
and ears are ſhorter than thoſe of the tanrec, 


which laſt is covered with ſmaller briſtles, but 


equally numerous with thoſe of the hedgehog, 
The tendrac, on the contrary, has no ſpines but 
on the head, the neck, and the withers, the reſt 


of the body being covered with coarſe hair, like 


hogs briſtles. 
Theſe ſmall animals, which have ſhort "OY 
move very ſlowly. They grunt and wallow in 
the mire like hogs T. They are fond of water, 
in which they dwell longer than upon land. 


They are caught in ſalt water, in canals, and in 


{mall gulfs of the ſea, They are . ardent 


6 Voyage a Madagaſcar, par N Ka = 


Recueil des Voyages qui ont ſervir à I' Etabliſſement de a 
Compagnie des Indes de Hollande, tom. i. p. 412. 
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in their amours, and multiply greatly *. They 


dig holes in the ground, into which they retire, 
and lie in a torpid ſtate during ſeveral months. 
In this ſtate, their hair falls off, which grows 
again after they awake. They are generally 
very fat; and, though their fleſh be 0 and 


reedy, the Indians eat it with pleaſure, © 


* Relation de Fr. Cauche, p. 127. Voyages de la Com- 


pagnie des Indes de Hollande, p. 412. „„ 
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W 5ECOND VIEW or n 


JADIVIDUALS, whateves their Lind or num- 


ber may be, are of no value in the univerſe. 


Species are the only exiſtences in Nature; for they 


are equally ancient and permanent with herſelf. 
Io form a diſtinct idea of this ſubject, we ſhall 


not conſider ſpecies as a collection or ſucceſſion 


of {ſimilar individuals, but as a whole, inde- 


WT pendent of number and of time, always active 
and always the ſame; a whole, which has been 
WE reckoned one in the works of creation, and, 
WT therefore, conſtitutes only a unit in Nature. Of 


all theſe units, the human ſpecies holds the firſt 


rank: The others, from the elephant to the mite, 
from the cedar to the hyſſop, are in the ſecond 
and third orders. Though different in form, in 


WW ſubſtance, and even in life, each retains its pro- 
per place, ſubſiſts by itſelf, defends itſelf againſt 
Ws the others, and the whole together repreſent 
animated Nature, who ſupports, and will con- 


tinue to ſupport herſelf in the ſame manner as 
ve now behold her. A day, a year, an age, or 
any given portion of time, conſtitutes no part of 


her duration. Time itſelf relates only to indi- 


1 viduals, to beings whoſe exiſtence 1s fugitive, | 
But the exiſtence of ſpecies is conſtant ; their 


bermanence produces duration, and their diffe- 
2 . rences 
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rences give riſe to number. Let us conſider 
ſpecies in this light; let us give to each an equal 
right to the indulgence and ſupport of Nature. 
To her they are all equally dear; for, on each 
of them, ſhe has beſtowed the means of ſubſiſt- 
ing, and of laſting as long as herſelf _ 

Let us now ſuppoſe the ſpecies to change 
places with the individual. We have already ſeen 


What Nature is in relation to man; let us next 


conſider in what light ſhe would appear to a 
being who repreſented the whole human ſpecies. 


In the fpring, the verdure of the fields revives, 
the buds and flowers expand, the bees recover 


from their torpid ſtate, the ſwallow returns to 
our land, the nightingale chants the ſong of love, 
the ram friſks, the bull lows with deſire, and all 
animated creatures are eager to join and to mul- 
tiply their ſpecies; we have then no idea but 


that of reproduction and the increaſe of life. 


On the other hand, when the dark ſeaſon of 
cold and froſt approaches, animated beings be- 3 
come indifferent, and even avoid each other; 
the inhabitants of the air deſert our climates, 
thoſe of the water loſe their freedom under 
vaults of ice; many animals grow torpid, and 
dig retreats for themſelves in the ground; the 
earth hardens, the plants wither; and the trees, 
deprived of their foliage, bend under loads of 
ſnow and hoar-froſt; every object excites the 
idea of languor and annihilation. But theſe 
ideas of renovation and deſtruction, or rather 

— — —. thee 
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W theſe images of death and life, however great 


and general they appear, are only individual and 


1 particular. Man, as an individual, thinks in this 


manner: But the being whom we have ſubſtitut- 
ed for the ſpecies, thinks and judges in a man- 


ner more ſublime and general. In this alternate 
deſtruction and renovation, in all theſe ſucceſ- 
W five viciſſitudes, he perceives only permanence 


and duration. The ſeaſon of one year is to him 


© the ſame as that of the preceding, the ſame as 
W that of millions of ages. The thouſandth ani- 
mal, in the order of generation, is the ſame to 
1 him as the firſt. In fine, if man lived for ever, if 
1 all the beings which ſurround him exiſted in the 
3 | lame manner as they do at preſent, the idea of 


time would vaniſh, and the individual would 


become the ſpecies, 


Why ſhould we not conſider Nature for a 


few moments, under this new aſpect? In truth, 


man comes into this world enveloped in dark- 


gneſs. The mind being equally naked with the 
body, he is born without knowledge and with- 
cout defence. He brings nothing with him but 
W paſſive qualities. He is obliged to receive the 


impreſſions of objects on his organs; the light 
ſhines long on his eyes before he can recogniſe 


3 it. At firſt, he receives every thing from Na- 
W ture, and makes her no returns. But, as ſoon 
as his ſenſes have acquired ſtrength and activity, 
as ſoon as he can compare his ſenſations, he 


reflects upon the univerſe; he forms ideas, and 
7... Rams. - 
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retains, extends, and combines them. Man, 
eſpecially when he has been inſtructed, is not a 
ſimple individual: He repreſents, in a great 
meaſure, the whole human ſpecies: He begins 
with receiving from his parents the knowledge 
which had been tranſmitted to them from their 
fathers: Thus, by means of the divine arts of 
writing and printing, the preſent age is, in ſome 
meaſure, identified with thoſe that are paſt, 
This accumulation, in one man, of the expe- 
rience of many centuries, extends the limits of 


his being to infinity. He is no more than a 


ſimple individual, born, like other animals, with 
the capacity of attending to preſent ſenſations 
alone: He is nearly the being we ſuppoſed to 

repreſent the whole ſpecies. He reads what is 
paſt, ſees the preſent, and judges of the future; 
and, in the torrent of time, which carries off 
and abſorbs all the individuals of the univerſe, 


he perceives that the ſpecies are permanent, and 
Nature invariable. The relations of objects 


being always the ſame, to him the order of time 
appears to be nothing. In his eyes, the laws of 
renovation only counterbalance thoſe of perma- 


nence. A continual ſucceſſion of ſimilar beings 


is, in effect, equivalent only to the perpetual 
exiſtence of one of theſe beings. 

What purpoſes, then, are ves by this vaſt 
train of generations, this immenſe profuſion of 
germs, many thouſands of which are abortive 
for one that ſucceeds? Does not this perpetual 

| propagation 
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propagation of beings, which are inceſſantly de- 
ſtroyed and renewed, uniformly exhibit the lame 
ſcene, and occupy neither more nor leſs of Na- 
ture ? From whence proceed thole alterations of 
life and death, thoſe laws of growth and decay, 
all thoſe individual viciſſitudes, and all thoſe 
reiterated repreſentations of one and the fame 
thing? They are derived from the very eſſence 
of Nature, and depend on the firſt eſtabliſhment 
of the univerſal machine; the whole of which 
is fixed and ſtable; but each of its parts being 
capable of motion, the general movements of 


the celeſtial bodies have produced the particular 


W motions of this terreſtrial globe. The penetrat- 
ing forces by which theſe immenſe bodies are 
animated, by which they act reciprocally upon 
each other at a diſtance, animate at the ſame 


time every particle of matter; and this mutual 


propenſity of all the parts toward each other, is 
the firſt bond of beings, the principle of conſiſt- 


ence and permanency in Nature, and the ſup- 


port of harmony in the univerſe. The great 
combinations g1ve riſe to the ſmaller relations : 
The motion of the earth on its own axis having 
divided the portions of duration into day and 
night, all its animated inhabitants have their 
times of light and of darkneſs, of waking and 
{leeping. The action of the ſenſes, and the mo- 
tions of the members, which conſtitute a great 
part of the animal œconomy, are related to this 
firſt combination. Would there be ſenſes alive 

O 
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to light in a world where perpetual darkneſs 
reigned ? 

The inclination of the axis of the earth pro- 
ducing, in its annual motion round the ſun, con- 
ſiderable changes of heat and cold, which we call 

ſeaſons, all vegetables have alſo, either totally or 

partially, their ſeaſons of life and of death. The 
fall of the leaves and fruits, the withering of 
herbs, and the deſtruction of inſects, depend 
entirely on this ſecond combination. In climates 
where it does not take place, the life of vegetables 
is never ſuſpended, and every inſect completes 8 | 
its peculiar period of exiſtence. Under the line, 
where the four ſeaſons make but one, the earth 
is always covered with flowers, the trees are in 
perpetual verdure, and Nature enjoys a conti- 
nual ſpring. 

„ particular conſtitution of animals and of 
plants is relative to the general temperature of 
the earth, and this temperature depends on the 
ſituation or diſtance of the earth from the ſun. i 
If removed to a greater diſtance, our animals and 
plants could neither live nor vegetate. The 
water, the ſap, the blood, all the liquors, would 
loſe their fluidity: At a ſmaller diſtance, they 
would vaniſh and diſſipate in vapour. Ice and 
fire are the elements of death ; temperate heat 
is the firſt germ of life. 

The living particles diffuſed through ani 
bodies are related, both by their activity and 
number, to the particles of light, which ſtrike 

25 and 
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15 and penetrate all matter with their heat. Where- 
ever the rays of the ſun can heat the earth, its 
ſurface is covered with verdure, and peopled 
Vith animals. Even ice itſelf, as ſoon as it diſ- 
5 ſolves into water, ſeems to be fecundated. This 
element is more fertile than that of the earth: 
5 From heat it receives motion and life. The ſea 
5 produces, every ſeaſon, more animals than the 
earth ſuſtains: But it produces fewer vegetables. 


Hence all the animals which inhabit the ocean, 


by not having, like thoſe on the land, a perma- 
= | nent ſtock of vegetable ſubſtances to ſupport 
WE them, are under the neceſſity of feeding upon 
each other; and to this combination their im- 
menſe multiplication is to be referred. 

3 | Every ſpecies having been originally created, 
the firſt individuals ſerved as a model to their 


getable is a mould, to which are aſſimilated in- 
differently the organic particles of all animals or 
vegetables which have been deſtroyed by death 
or conſumed by time. The brute particles, 


to the common maſs of inanimated matter. But 
the organic particles, whoſe duration is perma- 
nent, are reſumed by organized bodies: They 

2 are firſt extracted from the earth by vegetables, 
then abſorbed by animals which feed upon ve- 
od I | getables, and thus ſerve for the expanſion, ſup- 
nd bort, and growth of both. By circulating per- 
pbetually from body to body, they animate all 
I organized 


= deſcendants. The body of each animal or ve- 


which formed part of their compoſition, return. 
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organized beings. The ſtock of theſe living ſub- 
ſtances is always the ſame. They vary only in 


form, or in difference of appearance. In fertile 
ages, during the times of the greateſt popula. Mi 
tion, the whole ſurface of the earth ſeems to be 


covered with men, domeſtic animals, and uſeful 


plants. But, during the period of famine and 


depopulation, the ferocious animals, noxious in- 


ſects, paraſitical plants, and uſeleſs herbs, reſume, 
in their turn, dominion over the earth. Theſe 


changes, ſo ſenſible to man, are perfectly indif- 


ferent to Nature: The ſilk- worm, ſo precious tous, 
is to her only the caterpillar of the mulberry tree. — | 
Though this caterpillar, which minifters to our 6 4 
luxury, ſhould diſappear, though the. plants WW 
which nouriſh our domeſtic animals ſhould be BR 
devoured by other caterpillars, though other 


ſhould threaten with deſtruction the ſubſtance 
of our corns before the harveſt, in fine, though 
man and the larger animals ſhould be ſtarved by 
the inferior tribes, Nature would not be leſs full, 


nor leſs alive. She protects not one at the ex- = 


pence of another; ſhe equally ſupports the whole. 
But, with regard to individuals, ſhe knows not 
number, and views them only as ſucceflive 
images of the ſame impreſſion, as fugitive ſha- 
dows, of which the ſpecies is the ſubſtance. 
There exiſts, therefore, in the earth, air, and 
waters, a determined quantity of organic matter 
which nothing can deſtroy, and, at the ſame 
time, a determined number of moulds capable MW 


of 
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5 of aſſimilating it; and theſe moulds are perpe- 
W tually annihilated and renewed. This number 
of moulds, or individuals, though variable in 
every ſpecies, is, upon the whole, always the 
WE fame, always proportioned to the quantity of 
1 living matter. If this matter were redundant, 
if it were not at all times equally occupied, and 
I entirely abſorbed by the moulds which already 
WE cxiſt, it would form others, and produce new 
1 ſpecies. Being alive, it never remains without 
action; and its union with brute matter is ſuffi- 
WT cient to conſtitute” organized bodies. It is to 
WS this great combination, or rather to this invari- 
able proportion, that Nature owes her form and 
5 conſiſtence. e 
As the laws of Nature, regarding the number, 
1 ſupport, and equilibrium, of the ſpecies, are 
fixed and permanent, ſhe would uniformly ex- 
WT hibi: the ſame appearances, and, in all climates 
and times, would be abſolutely and relatively 
the ſame, if her complexion did not vary almoſt 
Winfinitely in individual forms. The impreſſion 
of each ſpecies is a figure, the principal features 
of which are engraven in characters which can 
never be effaced. But all the acceſſory ſhades 
and touches are greatly diverſified ; no indivi- 
dual has a perfect reſemblance to another no 
ſbpecies exiſts without a number of ace In 
che human ſpecies, which bears the ſtrongeſt 
marks of divinity, the impreſſion varies from 
White to black, from ſmall to great, &c. The 
Vor. v1, G Laplander, 
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Laplander, the Patagonian, the Hottentot, the 4 


European, the American, and the Negro, though 1 T 
ſprung from the ſame parents, have by no means I a 
the ſimilarity of brothers. = 4 cl: 

All ſpecies, therefore, are ſubject to individual ſa 


differences: But the conftant varieties, which © 
are perpetuated through ſucceſſive — | 
belong not equally to every fpecies. The more 
_ dignified the ſpecies, its figure is the more fixed, 
and admits of fewer varieties. The wulle 1 
tion of animals being inverſely proportional to 
their magnitude, and the poſſibility of differ 1 
ences being in the direct proportion to the num. n 
bers they produce, there muſt neceſſarily be E F- 
more varieties among the fmall than the large = 
animals, and, for the ſame reaſon, a greater 
number of ſpecies which make a near approach 2 k | 
to each other. In large animals, the unity of, "Y 
the ſpecies 1s more nad, and the diſtance which 
ſeparates them is alſo more extended. Hor 
many varieties and neighbouring ſpecies ac- 
company, follow, or precede the ſquirrel, teſt 4 
rat, and other ſmall quadrupeds, while the ma- q 
jeſtic elephant walks alone, and without a peer 

at the head of the whole ! 1 7 

The brute matter, of which the maſs of tel 
earth is compoſed, is a virgin or untouched ſub-Þ 
ſtance, that has undergone no alterations. Mo 
the whole has been more than once put in mo- 1 3 [- 
tion, and diſturbed by the hand of Nature. Tb 
globe of the earth has been penetrated by i 1] 
| an 
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and afterwards covered and diſordered by water. 
1 The ſand which fills the interior parts of the 
1 | earth is a vitrified matter. The thick beds of 
1 clay which cover its ſurface, are only the ſame 


ſand decompoſed by the operation of the waters. 


7 Granite, free- ſtone, flint, and all the metals, are 
3 nothing but this ſame: vitrified matter, the par- 
bk ticles of which are united, condenſed, or ſepa- 
rated, according to the laws of their affinity. 
All theſe ſubſtances are perfectly inanimate : 
E They exiſt, and will continue to exiſt, indepen- 
3 ” dent of animals and vegetables. But there are 
3 4 many other ſubſtances, which, though they ap- 
pear to be equally inanimate, derive their origin 
from organized bodies: Marble, limeſtone, chalk, 
and marl, are compoſed of the ſpoils of ſhells, 
. L and of thoſe ſmall animals which, by tranſ- 
1 forming the water of the ſea into ſtone, pro- 
9 7 | duce coral, and all the madrepores, the varieties 
of which are numberleſs, and the quantity aſ- 
EX moſt immenſe. Pit-coal, turf, and other ſub- 
© | ſtances, alſo found in the ſuperior ſtrata of the 
. | earth, are nothing but the reſidue of vegetables 
more or leſs corrupted and conſumed. In fine, 
Z | there are other ſubſtances, though fewer in num- 
ber, ſuch as pumice-ſtones, ſulphur, the ſcoriæ 
of iron, aſbeſtos, and lava, which have been 
thrown out by volcanoes, and produced by a ſe- 
=X <ond action of fire upon the original matters. 
10 thele three great combinations may be re- 


G 2 ferred 
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ferred all the relations of brute matter, and all 
the ſubſtances of the mineral kingdom. . 

The laws of affinity, by which the conſtituent | 5 | 
particles of theſe different ſubſtances ſeparate 
from each other, in order to unite among them- 
ſelves, and form homogeneous maſſes, are the 
ſame with that general Aw by which the celeſ- 


tial bodies act upon one another. Their exer- 3 
tions are mutual, and proportioned to their 1 
maſſes and diſtances. Globules of water, of 
ſand, or of metal, act upon each other in the ſame 1 
manner as the earth acts upon the moon: And, 3 
if theſe laws of affinity have hitherto been re- 
garded as different from thoſe of gravity, it muſt MM. 
be aſcribed to the confined views we have taken 
of the ſubject. Figure, which, in the celeſtial 
bodies, has almoſt no effect upon their mutual 
action, becauſe the diſtance is immenſe, has great | 
influence when the diſtance is very ſmall. If 
the earth and moon, inſtead of a ſpherical figure, i 


were both ſhort cylinders, and equal throughout 


in their diameters, their reciprocal action would E 
not be ſenſibly altered by this difference of figure, 
becauſe the diſtance of all the parts of the 
moon from thoſe of the earth would be very - | 
little changed. But, if theſe ſame globes were 
cylinders of great extent, and placed near each 3 
other, the law of their reciprocal action would 
appear to be very different; becauſe the relative i 
diſtances of their parts would be greatly varied. 
Hence, whenever figure becomes a principle in 
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WE diſtance, the law ſeems to vary, though, in fact, 

it remains always the ſame. 

WE From this principle, the human intelle& may 
advance one ſtep farther, and penetrate deeper 
” into the operations of Nature. We are ignorant 
of the figure of the conſtituent particles of 
1 bodies. Water, air, earth, metals, and all homo- 
3 geneous ſubſtances, are unqueſtionably compoſed 
of elementary particles, which are ſimilar among 
RE themſelves, but whoſe figure is unknown. Poſ- 
1 terity, by the aid of calculation, may diſcloſe 
WE this new field of knowledge, and aſcertain, with 
7 4 conſiderable preciſion, the figure of the elements 
of bodies. They will take the principle we have 
WE cſtabliſhed as the baſis of their reaſoning : All 
; W matter is attrafted in the inverſe ratio of the 
== /quare of the diflance ; and this law ſeems to ad- 
= mit of no variation in particular attractions, but 
« 2 | what ariſes from the figure of the conſtituent par- 
2 ticles of each ſußſtance; becauſe this figure enters 
= a an element or principle into the diſtance. Hence, 
- W when they diſcover, by reiterated experiments, 
che law of attraction in any particular ſubſtance, 
they may find, by calculation, the figure of its 
2 conſtituent Particles. To make this matter more 
re clear, let us ſuppoſe, that, by placing mercury 
on a perfectly poliſhed ſurface, we find, by ex- 
- periment, that this fluid metal is always attracted 
Jin the inverſe ratio of the cube of the diſtance, 
. muſt inveſtigate, by the rules of falſe poſition, 
drhat figure gives this expreſſion; and this 
63 figure 


TW 


( 


demonſtrated that its conſtituent particles are 4 


fluence upon the expreſſion of this law, than the 


particles are ſpherical, onght to be one half ſpe 
cifically lighter than another whoſe partic 
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figure will be that of the conſtituent particles of FO 
mercury. If, from theſe experiments, it appeared 
that the attraction of mercury was in the inverſe 


ratio of the ſquare of the diſtance, it would be 


ſpherical ; becauſe a ſphere is the only figure MR 
which obſerves this law, and, at whatever diſ- 
tance globes are placed, the law of their attraction MZ 
is always the ſame. 1 . 
Newton conjectured, that chemical affinities, Z 5 
which are nothing but the particular attractions : 
we have mentioned, were produced by law 7 
ſimilar to thoſe of gravitation. But he ſeems na 
to have perceived, that all theſe particular laws 
were only {imple modifications of the general 
law, and that they appeared to be different, only 
becauſe, at very ſmall diſtances, the figure of YM ex: 
atoms which attract each other has a greater in- 


maſs of matter, 1 
Upon this theory, however, the intimate . 


knowledge of the compoſition of brute matte: 


ſolely depends. The baſis of all matter is the 
fame; and the form of it would likewiſe be the 
fame, if the figure of its conſtituent particle D 3 | 
were perfectly ſimilar. One homogeneous ſub· 
ſtance cannot differ from another, but in pro 
portion to the difference of the figures of thet 
primitive particles. A body, of which all the 
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are cubical; becauſe the firſt, by touching each 
other only in points, leave intervals equal! to the 
WE ſpaces they occupy, while the cubical particles 


1 unite without leaving the ſmalleſt void, and, 
WE conſequently, form a matter one half heavier 


chan the firſt. Though figures may be infinitely 
. varied, they ſeem not to be ſo numerous in Na- 
ture as might be imagined ; for ſhe has fixed the 
limits of gravity and levity. Gold and air are 
the two extremes of denſity. All the figures 
admitted by Nature, therefore, are 3 


between theſe two terms; and all thoſe which 
= would have produced heavier or lighter ſub- 
W ſtances have been rejected. 


When I ſpeak of figures employed by Nature, 


I mean not that they are neceſſarily, or even 
exactly, ſimilar to thoſe geometrical figures 

in- x which exiſt in our imagination, We make laws 
F by ſuppoſition, and we render them ſimple by 
abſtraction. There are, perhaps, neither exact 
at: cubes, nor perfect ſpheres in the univerſe, But, 
ter as nothing exiſts without form, and as, accord- 
ing to the diverſity of ſubſtances, the figures of 
1 the elements are different, ſome of them muſt 
gneceſſarily approach to the ſphere, the cube, and 
ball the other regular figures which we have con- 
ceived. The preciſe, the abſolute, the abſtract, 
cir which ſo often preſent themſelves to our minds, 
ne can have no real exiſtence, becauſe all objects 
are related, differ only by almoſt imperceptible 


7 ſhades, and are allied by proximation. In 
1 G 4. | the 
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the ſame manner, when I mention one ſubſtance 


as being entirely full, becauſe it is compoſed of 
cubical particles, and another of being only half 
full, becauſe its conſtituent particles are ſpherical, 
I ſpeak only comparatively, and mean not that 
ſuch ſubſtances really exiſt; for we know from 
experience, that, in tranſparent bodies, ſuch as 
glaſs, which is both denſe and heavy, the quan- 
tity of matter is very ſmall in proportion to the 
extent of the intervals; and it might be de- 
monſtrated, that gold, which is the denſeſt 
ſpecies of matter, contains more vacuities than 
ſubſtance. 


The conſideration of the powers of Nature is 


the object of rational mechanics; that of ſenſible 
mechanics is only a combination of particular 


powers, and is reduced to the art of conſtructing 
machines. Neceſſity and convenience have at all 


times inſured the culture of this art. The an- 


cients excelled in it as well as the moderns. But 
rational mechanics is a ſcience invented in our 


days. All philoſophers, from Ariſtotle to Deſcartes, 


have reaſoned like the vulgar upon the nature of 
motion. They have uniformly miſtaken the 
effect for the cauſe. They knew no foree but 


that of impulſion, to which they attributed the 
effects of other forces, and referred to it all the 


phznomena of the univerſe. If the notion had 
been plauſible, or even poſſible, this impulſion, 


which they regarded as the ſole cauſe, muſt at 
leaſt have been a general effect, which equally 


belonged 
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belonged to all matter, and which continually 
exerted itſelf in all places, and at all times. 
The oppoſite was daily demonſtrated to them. 
Did they not perceive, that, in bodies at reſt, 
this force had no exiſtence; that, in projected 
bodies, it ſubſiſted but a ſhort time, and was 
ſoon deſtroyed by reſiſtance; that, to renew it, 
a freſh impulſe was neceffary; and that, conſe- 
quently, ſo far from being a general cauſe, it 
was only a particular effect, produced by more 
general effects ? + 

Now, a general effect is what ought to be 
called a cauſe; for the real cauſe of this effect 
can never be known to us; becauſe all our 
knowledge is derived from compariſon; and an 
effect being ſuppoſed general, and belonging 
equally to all matter, we can compare it to no- 
thing, and, of courſe, can know it only by the 
fact. Hence attraction, or gravity, being a ge- 
neral effect common to all matter, and demon- 
ſtrated by the fact, it ought to be regarded as a 
cauſe, and to it ſhould be referred all other 
particular cauſes, and even that of impulſion, 
ſince it is leſs general and leſs conſtant. The 
difficulty is to perceive how impulſion can be 
an effect of attraction. If we reflect on the 
communication of motion by impulſe, we will 
be perſuaded that it can only be tranſmitted from 
ene body to another by elaſticity, and that all 


/ 


the hypotheſes concerning the communication 
= of 
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of motion in hard bodies, are mere fancies, 
which have no exiſtence in Nature. A body 
perfectly hard or perfectly elaſtic, is a creature 
of imagination. Neither the one nor the other 
really e exiſt; becauſe nothing exiſts abſolutely 
or in extreme, and the idea of perfection is only 
the abſolute or extreme of a thing. 
If there was no elaſticity in matter, there 
could be no impulſive force. When we throw 
a ſtone, the motion which it acquires is commu— 
nicated to it by the elaſticity of the arm. When 
a body in motion meets another at reſt, how can 
we conceive that the one ſhould communicate 
motion to the other in any other manner than 
by compreſſing the ſpring of the elaſtic particles it 
contains, which, by recovering itſelf immediately 
after compreſſion, gives to the whole maſs the 
fame force that it received. We cannot compre- 
hend how a perfectly hard body ſhould admit this 
force, or receive motion, Beſides, the inquiry 
is uſeleſs, as no ſuch body exiſts. All bodies, on 
the contrary, are endowed with elaſticity. Ex- 
periments on electricity prove that its force is 
elaſtic, and belongs to matter in general, Though, 
therefore, no other elaſticity exiſted in the inte- 
rior parts of bodies but that of this electrical 
matter, it would be ſufficient for the communi- 
cation of motion; and, conſequently, to this 
great ſpring, as a general effect, the particular 
cauſe of impulſion muſt be aſcribed, 
5 | | Now, 


4 
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| Now, if we reflect upon the mechaniſm of 
elaſticity, we ſhall find, that its force depends 
on that of attraction. To obtain - a clearer per- 
ception of this ſubject, let us ſuppoſe the moſt 
ſimple ſpring, a ſolid angle of iron, or of any 
other hard ſubſtance : What will be the reſult of 
compreſling it? We oblige the parts adjacent to 
the top of the angle to bend, or to ſeparate a 
little from each other; and, the moment the 
preſſure is removed, they approach each other as 
formerly. Their adheſion, from which the co- 
heſion of bodies reſults, is well known to be an 
effect of their mutual attraction. When the ſpring 


is preſſed, this adheſion is not deſtroyed ; be- 
cauſe, though the particles are ſeparated, they 


are not ſo far removed from each other as to put 
them beyond their ſphere of mutual attraction. 
Of courſe, as ſoon as the preſſure ceaſes, this force 
is again exerted, the ſeparated parts approach, 
and their ſpring 1s reſtored. If, on the other 
hand, by a preſſure too violent, they are removed 
beyond the ſphere of their attraction, the ſpring 
breaks; becauſe the compreſſing force has been 
greater than that of coheſion, or than that of 
the mutual attraction which keeps the particles 
together. Hence elaſticity can exert itſelf only 
in proportion to the coheſion of the particles of 
matter, that is, in proportion as they are united 
by the force of their mutual attraction; and, 


conſequently, elaſticity in general, which alone 


can produce impulſion, and the impulſion itſelf, 
2 | are 
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are owing to the force of attraction, and depend 

on it as particular effects on a general effect. 
However clear theſe ideas appear to me, I 

expect not to ſee them adopted. The people 


never reaſon but from their ſenſations; and na- 


tural philoſophers judge from their prejudices. 
All theſe muſt, therefore, be ſet aſide, and very 
few will remain to form a proper judgment. 
Bt this is the fate of Truth; ſhe is content 


with a few admirers, and 1s always loſt in a 


crowd: Though at all times auguſt and majeſtic, 
the is often obſcured by fantaſtic notions, or 
totally effaced by brilliant chimeras. This, 
however, is the manner in which I view and 
underſtand Nature; and perhaps ſhe is ftill 
more ſimple: A ſingle force is the cauſe of the 
phænomena exhibited by brute matter; and this 
force, when combined with that of heat, pro- 


duces thoſe living particles on which all the 


effects of organized bodies depend. 
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The GIRAFFE, or CAMELOPARD”. 


HE camelopard is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful and largeſt quadrupeds: Without be- 


ing noxious, he is at the ſame time extremely 


uſeleſs. The enormous diſproportion of his legs, 
of which thoſe before are double the length of 
thoſe behind, prevents him from exerciſing his 
powers. His body has no ſtability; he has a 


| ſtaggering gait; and his movements are ſlow 


and conſtrained. When at liberty, he cannot 
eſcape from nie enemies, nor can he ſerve man 


in 


* The camelopard has ſhort ſtrait horns, covered with hair, 
truncated at the end, and tufted with hair. In the forehead, 
there is a tubercle about two inches high, reſembling a third 
horn, The height, from the crown of the head to the ſoles of 


| the fore-feet, is ſeventeen feet, and that from the top of the rump. 


to the bottom of the hind-feet, only nine: The length of the body 
is ſeven, and from the withers to the loins, only fix feet. The 


fore-legs are not longer than the hind-legs; but the ſhoulders are 


of a vaſt length, which give the diſproportionate height between 
the fore and hind parts. The horns are ſix inches long. The 
head is like that of a ſtag. The neck is ſlender and elegant, and 


on the upper fide there is a ſhort mane. The ears are large, and 


the tail long, with ſtrong hairs at the end. The colour of the 
whole animal is a dirty white, marked with large, broad, ruſty 
ſpots; Pennant's Synopſ. of Quad. p. 20. 
Giraffe, a word derived from Girnaa, Siraphah, | Zurnabi; 
the name of this animal in the Arabian language, which has 
. been 
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in a domeſtic ſtate. The ſpecies is not nume- 
Tous, and has always been confined to the deſerts 
of Ethiopia, and to ſome provinces in the ſouth 
of Africa and India, As theſe countries were 
unknown to the Greeks, Ariſtotle has made no 
mention of this animal. Pliny ſpeaks of it, and 
Oppian deſcribes it in a manner which is by no 
means ambiguous.*, The Camelopardalis, this 


been adopted by the moderr Europeans. Camelopardalis in 
Greek and Latin. Pliny gives the etymology of this com- 
pound name. © Camelorum,” he remarks, * aliqua ſimilitudo in 
aliud transfertur animal, Nabi» Ethiopes vocant. Collo fimilem 
equo, pedibus et cruribus bovi, camelo capite ; albis maculis 
rutilum colorem diſtinguentibus, unde appellata Camelopardalit: 
Dictatoris Cæſaris Circenſibus ludis primum viſa Rome ; ex eo 
ſubinde cernitur, aſpectu magis quam feritate conſpicua ; Quare 
etiam ovis feræ nomen invenit;' Hi. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 18. 
La Giraffe, which the Arabs call Zuraapa, ; Belon. Obiſ. p. 118. 
Leo Afric. p. 337. Geſner. Quad. p. 160. Raii Synopſ. Quad. 
p. 9o. Brifſen. Quad. p. 37. | 
Camelopardalis, Camelopardalin ſacræ litteræ vocant Zamer, 
Deuter. 14. Ubi Chaldaica tranſlatio habet Deba; Arabica, Sa- 
rapbabh; Perſica Seraphah ; Septuaginta Camelopardalin; Hieroni- 
mus Camelopardum ; Gęſner. Hift. Quad. p. 147. fig. p. 149. ubi 
legitur Camelopardalus, icon ex charta quadem nuper impreſla 
Norimbergz — Surnapa nomine altitudine ad ſummum verticem 
ſupra quinque orgyas, corniculis duobus ferrei coloris, pilo levi et 
compoſito pulchro; diligenter et probe depictum Conſtantinopoli 
et in Germaniam tranſmiſſum, anno 1559. 
Camelopardalis; Plin. lib. viii. c. 18. Dion Caſſius, lib. xlui. 
Præ neſt. pavim. Shaw's Supplement, p. 88. Oppian. Cyneg. lib. ii. 
J. 466. Aldrov. de Quad. Blſulc. p. 927. fg. P. 931. Proſper 
Alpin. Hiſt. Egypt. tow. ii. p. 236. tab. 14. fig- 4 
Tragus giraffa; Klein. Quad. p. 22. 
Cervus camelopardalus, cornibus ſimpliciſſimis, pedibus anticis 


longiſſimis; Linn. Syſt. Nat. b. 92. 


.* Oppian. de Venat. lib. Hi. 
Fe laſt 


ticis 
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laſt author remarks, has ſome reſemblance to 
the camel. Its ſkin is ſpotted like that of the 
panther, and its neck is as long as that of the 
camel. Its head and ears are ſmall, its feet large, 
and its legs long, but unequal, thoſe before 
being much taller than thaſe behind, which are 
very ſhort, and ſeem to bring the rump of the 
animal down to the ground. Upon the head, 


near the ears, there are two eminences like two 
ſmall ſtraight horas. Its mouth reſembles that 


of the ſtag ; the teeth are ſmall and white, the 
eyes brilliant, the tail ſhort, and garniſhed with 


black hairs at the point. By adding to this de- 


ſcription of Oppian thoſe of Heliodorus and 
Strabo, we ſhall have a pretty juſt idea of the 
camelopard. The MAthiopian ambaſſadors, ſays 


Heliodorus, brought an animal of the ſize of a 


camel, whoſe ſkin was marked with lively ſpots 
and brilliant colours, and whoſe poſterior parts 
were much lower than the anterior. The neck, 
though attached to a pretty large body, was thin, 
the head, in figure, reſembled that of the ca- 
mel, and, in ſize, it was not twice as large as 
that of the oſtrich. The eyes appear to be 
tinged with. different colours. The gait of this 
animal was different from that of all other qua- 
drupeds, which in walking lift their feet diago- 
nally, that is, the right fore foot with the left 
hind foot. But the camelopard ambles natu- 
rally, lifting the two right or the two left feet 
together, It is a gentle creature, and may be 
conducted 
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conducted at pleaſure by a ſmall cord put round 
its head *. There is, ſays Strabo, a large animal 
in Ethiopia, called came/opardalis, though it has 
no reſemblance to the panther; for its ſkin is 


not ſpotted in the ſame manner. The ſpots of 


the panther are circular, and thoſe of the came- 
lopard reſemble the ſpots of the fawn or young 
ſtag. The poſterior parts of its body are much 
lower than the anterior; ſo that, at the rump, it 
is not higher than an ox, and at the ſhoulders 
it is higher than a camel. From this diſpropor- 
tion of parts, its motions ſhould not be quick. 
It is a mild animal, does no miſchief, and feeds 
upon herbs and leaves Þ. 
Belon is the firſt author who has given a good 


deſeription of the camelopard. I ſaw,” ſays he, 


at the caſtle of Cairo, an animal commonly 
© called Zurnapa. It was formerly denominated 


* Camelopardalis, a name compounded of leopard 


© and camel; for it is variegated with the ſpots of 
a leopard, and has a long neck, like the camel. 

© ]t is a moſt beautiful creature, as gentle in its 
* diſpoſitions as a ſheep, and more amiable than 


any other wild beaſt. Its head is nearly fimilar 


to that of the ſtag, except in ſize. Its horns 


are blunt, ſix inches long, and covered with 


© hair; thoſe of the male are longer than thoſe 
© of the female. Both male and female have 
© large ears, like thoſe of a cow, and a black 


| 


* Heliodorus, lib. x. t Strabo, nd. xvi. et xvli. 
LS - tongue 
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tongue reſembling that of an ox. It has no 
teeth in the upper jaw. The neck is long, 
ſtraight, and ſlender. The horns are round 
and delicate, the legs long and lender, and 
thoſe behind are ſo 1957, that the animal ſeems ' 
to ſtand on end. Its feet reſemble thoſe of an 
ox. Its tail, which hangs as low as the hock, 
is round, having hairs three times as groſs as 
© thoſe of a horſe. The hair on the body is 
© white and red. Its manner of running is 
ſimilar to that of the camel. When it runs, 
© the two fore feet move together. It lies on its 
© belly, and has hard protuberances on its breaſt 
and thighs, like the camel. When ſtanding, it 
cannot browſe the graſs, without ſpreading its 
fore feet very wide, and even then the opera- 
tion is performed with great difficulty ; for 
which reaſon it could not live in the fields, if 
it were not piece with the leaves Ang ſprigs 
* of trees *. 

The deſcription of Gillius | is ill better than 
that of Belon. I ſaw, (ſays Gillius, chap. 9.) 
three giraffes at Cairo. They had two horns 
* of fix inches in length, and, on the middle of 
the front, a protuberance about two inches 
* high, which reſembled a third horn. This 
| animal, when he raiſes his head, is ſixteen feet 
| © high; the neck alone is ſeven feet; and the 
length, from the extremity of the tail to the end 
of the noſe, is twenty-two feet. The fore and 

bobbſeru. de Belon, p. 118. 
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hind legs are nearly of an equal height. But 
the fore thighs are ſo diſproportionally long, 
* that the back of the animal inclines like the 
© roof of a houſe. The whole body is marked 
* with large yellow ſpots, nearly of a ſquare 
figure. . . . . It has cloven feet like the ox. The 


upper lip protrudes beyond the under. The 


tail is flender, with hairs at the point. It ru» 
minates and eats herbage, like the ox. Its mane 


* back. When it walks, its legs and flanks on 
both fides ſeem to be alternately lame; and, 


0 
C 
8 
extends from the top of the head along the 
£ 
£ 


© when it brouſes herbage or drinks, it is obliged 


© to ſpread its fore legs prodigioufly wide.“ 
Geſner quotes Belon for affirming that the 


horns of the giraffe fall off like thoſe of the fal- [ 
low deer“. I could never diſcover this fact in 


Belon. He only ſays, in the above paſſage, that 
the horns of the giraffe are covered with hair. 
He makes no other mention of this animal, ex- 
cept when treating of the axis, where he remarks, 
that the ground colour of the giraffe is white, 


and that the large ſpots ſcattered over the body 


are reddiſh, but not ſo red as thofe of the 
axis T.“ This fact, however, which I can no 
where diſcover, would be of great importance in 


determining the nature of the giraffe; for, if its 


horns ſhed annually, it belongs to the deer kind; 
and, on the other hand, if its horns are perma- 


* Giraffis et damis cornua cadunt; Pelox, Oęſner, Hiſt, Quad. 
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nent, it muft be referred to the ox or goat kind. 
Until we obtain a diſtin& knowledge of this fact, 
we cannot affirm, as our nomenclators have done, 


that the giraffe belongs to the genus of ſtags; 


and it is aſtoniſhing that Haſſelquiſt, who has 
lately given a very long and very inanimated 
deſcription of this animal, has ſaid nothing eon- 
cerning its nature. After amaſſing methodically, 
that is, like a ſchool- boy, a hundred minute and 
inſignificant characters, he ſays not a ſyllable 


regarding the ſubſtance of the horns, and leaves 
us ignorant whether they are ſolid or hollow, 
| whether they ſhed or not, whether, in a word, 


they are wood or horns. I here give Haſſel- 


quiſt's * deſcription, not on account of its utility, 


but 


Cervus camelopardalis. Caput prominens, labium ſupe- 
rius eraſſum, inferius tenue; nares oblongæ, amplæ; pili ri- 
gidi, ſparſi in utroque labio anterius et ad latera. Supercilia 
rigida, diſtinctiſſima, ſerie una compoſita. Oculi ad latera ca- 
pitis, vertici quam roſtro, ut et fronti quam collo, propiores. 
Dentes, lingua cornua fimpliciſſima, cylindrica, breviſſima, 


baſi craſſa, in vertice capitis ſita, piloſa baſi pilis longiſſimis ri- 


gidis tecta, apice pilis longioribus erectis, rigidiſſimis, apicem 
longitudine ſuperantibus, cincta. Apex cornuum in medio 
horum pilorum obtuſus nudus. Eminentia in fronte, infra 
cornua, inferius oblonga humilior, ſuperius elevatior, ſubrotunda, 
poſtice parum depreſſa, inæqualis. Auricula ad latera capitis 
infra cornua pone illa poſita. Collum erectum, compreſſum, 
longiſſimum, verſus caput anguſtiſſimum, inferius latiuſculum. 


Crura cylindrica anterioribus plus quam dimidio longioribus. 


Tuburculum crafſum, durum in genuflexum. Ungues biſulci, 
ungulati. Pili breviſſimi univerſum corpus, caput, et pedes 
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but of its ſingularity, and, at the ſame time, 
to perſuade travellers to uſe their own eyes, and 
not to view objects through the medium of other 
men's: It is neceſſary to caution them againſt 
ſuch methodical arrangements, the authors of 
which lay reaſon aſide, and believe themſelves 
wiſe in proportion to their want of genius. Have 
we advanced a ſingle ſtep, after fatiguing our- 
ſelves with this enameration of minute, equivo- 
cal, and uſeleſs characters? Do not the deſerip- 
tions. given by the ancients and moderns, 1n the 
paſſages above quoted, convey a more diſtin 
picture, and clearer ideas of this animal? Fi. 
gures ſupply all ſuch trifling characters; it is the 
province of hiſtory to mark thoſe which are 
more important : A ſingle glance of the eye upon 
a good figure conveys more information than 


tegunt. Linea pilis rigidis Windes per dorſum a capite ad 
caudam extenſa. Cauda teres, lumborum dimidia longitudine, 
non jubata. Color totius, corporis, capitis, ac pedum ex maculis 
fuſcis et ferrugineis variegatus. Maculæ palmari latitudine, 
figura irregulari, in vivo animali ex lucidiori et obſcuriore 
variantes. Magritudo cameli minoris, longitudo totius a labio 
ſuperiore ad finem dorſi ſpith. 24. Longituado capitis ſpith. 4, 
colli ſpith. g ad 10, pedum anter. fpith. 11 ad 13, poſter, ſpith, 
7 ad 3, longit. cornuum vix ſpithamalis. Spatium inter cornua 
ſpith. 2, longit. pilorum in dorſo poll. 3, latitud. capitis juxta 
tuberculum vel eminentiam ſpith. 2, prope maxillam ſpith. 1, colli 
utrinque prope caput ſpith: 1, in medio ſpith. 1+, ad baſin ſpith. 2 
ad 3, latitud. Lat. abd. anterius _ . poſter. ſpith. 6 ad 7. 
Craſlities pellis aut corii cervi vulgaris. . . . Deſcriptio antecedens 
Juxta pellem animalis farttam ; animal vero nondum vidi; Py Jag 
d Haſfelquiſt, Roftock 1762, | 


deſcriptions 
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deſcriptions of this kind, which always become 
more obſcure in proportion to their minuteneſs. 
In the year 1764, a drawing of the giraffe, 
accompanied with ſome remarks, was ſent to the 
academy of ſciences, from which we learn, that 
this animal, which was thought to be peculiar 
to Ethiopia“, is likewiſe found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
figure is ſo incorrect, that no uſe can be made of 
it; but, as the remarks contain a kind of de- 


ed Ee Eadie Res 


© ſcription, they merit inſertion. * In an expedi- 
x © tion, made in the year 1702, two hundred 
i leagues to the north of the Cape of Good Hope, 
le we found the camelopardalis, whoſe figure we 
re have ſubjoined. The body reſembles that of 
on *an ox, and the head and neck thoſe of a horſe. 
in All thoſe we met with were white with brown 
* ſpots. It has two horns, and cloven feet. The 
in two we killed, and whoſe ſkins have been 
mY * tranſmitted to Europe, were of the following 
ne, * dimenſions : The length of the head, one foot 
3 * eight inches; the height, from the extremity 
N * of the fore- foot to the withers, ten feet, and 
ith, from the withers to the top of the head, ſeven 
— feet, in all ſeventeen feet high. The length, 
5 * The giraffe is no where found but in Ethiopia. I ſaw two 
d 7 tame ones in the royal palace. I remarked, that, when they, 


| Wanted to drink, they were obliged to ſpread the fore-legs very 
wide, otherwiſe, though their necks were long, they could not 


Teach the water. What I relate, I ſaw with my eyes; Relation de 
Thevenct, l | 


8 from 
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© from the withers to the reins, is five feet fix 
© inches, and from the reins to the tail, one foot 
«ſix inches: Thus, the whole length of the body 
© is ſeven feet. The height, from the hind feet 
© to the reins, is eight feet ſix inches. From 
© the diſproportion in the height and length, it 
© appears that this animal can be of little uſe, 
He feeds upon the leaves of trees; and, when 
© he wants to drink, or to take any thing from 
* the ſurface of the earth, he is obliged to bend 
© down on his knees. 

In examining what travellers have ſaid con- 
cerning the giraffe, I find they all agree, that this 
animal, when in its natural ſituation, can reach 
with its head from ſixteen to ſeventeen feet 
high“; and that its fore legs are twice as long 
as the hind legs; ſo that, when it ſits on its crup- 


per, it ſeems to be entirely on end T. They 


likewiſe 


* Proſper Alpinus is the only author who gives a different 


idea of the magnitude of this animal, by comparing it to a ſmall 


horſe; Anno 1581, Alexandriæ vidimus camelopardalem, 
© quem Arabes zurnap et noftri giraffam appellant ; hæc equum 
c parvum elegantiſſimumque repræſentare videtur;? p. 236. 
There is every reaſon to believe, that the giraffe ſeen by Proſper 
Alpinus was very young, and had by no means acquired its full 
growth. The ſame remark may be made with regard to the ſkin 
deſcribed by Haſſelquiſt, which he lays was of the ſize of a ſmall 
camel. 


+ The fore-feet of the giraffe are twice as long as s thoſe 


behind, which, by ſupporting a long ſtraight ſlender body, 
raiſes the fore part of the animal to a prodigious height. Its 
head nearly reſembles that of a ſtag, except that its blunt 


horns 
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likewiſe agree, that, on account of this diſpro- 


portion, it cannot run quickly; that its diſpo- 


ſitions are extremely mild; that, by this quality, 
as well as by other phyſical habits, and even by 
the form of the body, it approaches nearer to 
the nature of the camel than any other animal; 
and that it is one of the ruminating animals, 
and, like them, wants the cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw. We likewiſe learn, from the teſti- 
mony of ſome voyagers, that this animal is 
found in the ſouthern parts of Africa, as well as 


in thoſe of Aſia * 


From what we have related, it is evident, that 


the giraffe is a peculiar ſpecies, and very dif- 


horns exceed not half a foot in length. Its ears are long, like 
thoſe of a cow, and it has no teeth in the upper jaw. Its hairs 
are round and fine, its limbs ſlender, reſembling thoſe of a 
ſtag, and its feet are like thoſe of a bull. Its body is very ſlen- 
der, and the colour of its hair reſembles that of the lynx. In 
manners and diſpoſitions, it reſembles. the camel; Voyage de 
Villamont, p. 688. — I ſaw, at the caſtle of Cairo, two giraffes. 
Their neck was longer than that of the camel, and they had two 
horns of half a foot in length, on the top of the head, and a ſmall 
one on the front. The two fore-legs were very long, and the 
hind ones remarkably ſhort ; Co/mographie du Levant, far Thevet, 


5. 142. 


* In the iſland of Zanzibar, in the neighbourhood of Mada- 


gaſcar, there is a certain quadruped called graſe or giraffe, which 


has a neck about a fathom and a half in length, and its fore-legs 
are much longer than thoſe behind. Its head is ſmall, and of 
different colours, as well as the body. This animal is very mild 
and tame, and never injures any perſon ; Dęſcript. des Indes Orien- 
tales, par Marc Paul, liv. in. p. 116. Giraffa animal adeo 
lylvaticum ut raro videri poſlit. . . . . homines videns in fugam 
fertur, tametſi non fit multæ velocitatis ; Lions Afric, Deſcript. 
Afric, tom. ii. p 745+ 
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ferent from all others. He ſeems, however, to 
make a nearer approach to the camel than to 


the ſtag or the ox. It is true the giraffe has two 


horns, and the camel has none : But the other 
reſemblances are ſo numerous, that I am not ſur- 
priſed to ſee the appellation of Indian camel be- 
{ſtowed on him by ſome travellers. Beſides, we 
know not the ſubſtance of which the horns of 
the giraffe are compoſed ; and, conſequently, we 


know not whether by this part he approaches 


nearer to the ſtag or to the ox: They may, per- 
haps, be a ſubſtance very different from either. 
They may be compoſed of a congeries of hairs, 
like the horns of the rhinoceros ; or they may 
be a ſubſtance of a peculiar texture. Nomen- 
clators ſeem to have been firſt led into the blun- 
der of ranking the giraffe with the ſtags ; by the 
pretended paſſage of Belon, quoted by Geſner, 


which, if real, would be deciſive of the point: 


They appear likewiſe to have miſunderſtood what 
has been mentioned by authors concerning the 


hair of theſe horns. They imagined that theſe 


writers had ſaid, that the horns of the giraffe 


were clothed with hair, like the new ſprung 


| horns of the ſtag; and hence concluded that 
they were of the ſame nature. We ſee, on the 
contrary, from the notes above quoted, that the 
horns of the giraffe are only ſurrounded with 
hair, and have a tuft of large coarſe hairs at the 
point, and not clothed with a down or velvet, 
like thoſe of the ſtag. From this circumſtance, 

it 
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it is not improbable, that the horns of the giraffe 


are compoſed of a congeries of hairs nearly in 


the ſame manner as thoſe of the rhinoceros: 
Their blunt or truncated points ſeem to favour 
this idea, Beſides, if we conſider that, in all 
animals, which carry wwood inſtead of horns, as 
the elk, the rein-deer, the ſtag, the roebuck, &c. 
this wwoed is always divided into branches or 
antlers, and that, on the contrary, the horns of 
the giraffe are ſimple, and conſiſt but of one 
ſtem, we will be convinced that they are not of 
the ſame nature, unleſs analogy, 1n this inſtance, 
be entirely violated. The tubercle on the front, 
which appears to be a third horn, yſtrengthens 
this opinion. The two horns, which are not 
pointed, but blunt at the extremities, are per- 


| haps only tubercles ; of a greater length than the 


former. The females, according to the teſti- 
mony of all travellers, have horns as well as the 
males, only they are ſomewhat ſmaller. | If the 


giraffe really belonged to the deer kind, analogy 


would again ſuffer violation ; for, among all the 


animals of this kind, none of the females, ex- 
cept the female rein-deer, have horns, and we 
have given the reaſon of this phænomena. On 
the other hand, as the giraffe, on account of the 
exceſſive height of its limbs, cannot feed upon 
herbage, but with great difficulty ; as its chief 


and almoſt only food conſiſts of the leaves and 


buds of trees, it may be preſumed, that the ſub- 
lance of the horns, which are the moſt conſpi- 
| cuous 
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cuous reſidue of the organic particles derived 
from the food, is analogous to wood, like that 
of the ftag. Time will confirm one or other of 
theſe conjectures. A ſingle word more added 
to Haſſelquiſt's minute deſcription would have 
determined the genus of this animal. But ſchool- 
boys, who have only their maſter's gamut in their 
heads, or rather in their pockets, muſt perpetu- 
ally blunder, and make the moſt eſſential omiſ- 
ſions; becauſe they renounce that ſpirit of re- 
ſearch which ought to guide every obſerver, and 
ſee only through the falſe medium of arbitrary 


arrangements, which prevents them from refle&- 


ing orfthe nature and relations of the objects they 
meet with, and obliges them to deſcribe upon a 


bad model. As every object differs materially 


from another, the whole ſhould be treated in a 


different manner. A ſingle character happily diſ- 
covered, is more deciſive, and conveys more 
knowledge of the ſubject, than a thouſand minute 
and trifling features; for in proportion to their 


number, they neceſſarily become equivocal and 
common, and, of courſe, ſuperfluous, if not hurt- 
ful to the real knowledge of Nature, who ſports 
with the rules we preſcribe to her, ſoars above 
all methodical diſtributions, and can only be 


perceived by the penetrating eye of genius. 
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WE here give the figure of a giraffe from a 
drawing tranſmitted to us from the Cape of 


Good Hope, which we have rectified in ſome 


points from the information of Mr. Bruce. With 
regard to the horns of this animal, we are ſtill 
uncertain whether they are permanent, like thoſe 
of the ox, antilope, goat, rhinoceros, &c. or 
whether they are annually renewed like thoſe 
of the deer-kind. They ſeem to grow during 
the firſt years of the animal's life; but they 


never riſe to a great height; for the longeſt which 
have been ſeen exceeded not twelve or thirteen 
inches; and they are generally not above ſix or 


eight inches. We are indebted to M. Allamand, 
a celebrated Profeſſor at Leyden, for the exact 
knowledge we have obtained concerning theſe 
horns. The following is an extract of a letter 
he wrote on this ſubject to M. Daubenton, dated 

October 31, 1766. | 
II have the honour to inform you, that I 
am in poſſeſſion of a ſtuffed giraffe. Both 
* you and M. de Buffon have expreſſed a deſire 
* to know the nature of its horns. I have cut 
off one of them, which I ſend you, that 
you may have a more exact idea of it. You 
* will remark, that this giraffe was very young, 
* The CITE of the Cape, from whom I re- 
ceived 
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ceived it, writes me, that it was killed when 
lying near its mother. Its height is about fix 
feet, and its horns, of courſe, are ſhort, not 
excceding two inches and a half. They are 
every where covered with ſkin and hairs ; and 
thoſe at the point are much longer than the 
others, and form a pencil, the height of which 
exceeds that of the horn. The baſe of the horn 
is more than an inch broad, and conſequently 
forms an obtuſe cone. To diſcover whether 
it was hollow or ſolid, I ſawed it through lon- 


gitudinally, along with a portion of the ſkull 
to which it adhered. I found it to be ſolid, 


and a little ſpongy, becauſe it had not yet ac- 
quired all its conſiſtence. Such is its texture, 
that it appears not to be compoſed, like that 


of the rhinoceros, of hairs united together; 
and it reſembles the horns of the ſtag more 
than thoſe of any other animal. I would even 
ſay, that there is no difference between 'theſe 


two ſubſtances, if I were certain, that a horn, 


lately ſent to me under that name, was really 
© the horn of a giraffe. It is ſtraight, half a 


foot long, and pretty much pointed. There 
ſtill remain ſome veſtiges of the ſkin with 
which it had been covered; and it differs from 
a ſtag's horn only in figure. If theſe obſer- 
vations are not ſufficient, I ſhall with pleaſure 
ſend you the two horns, that you may ex- 
amine them along with M. de Buffon. With 
regard to this animal, I ſhould farther remark, 
| that 
DD 
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that the alledged difference between its fore 
and hind legs ſeems to be greatly exaggera- 
ted ; for it is hardly ar Laden) in my young 
giralke. 

Beſide theſe horns which are found on the 
head of the female giraffe, as well as on that of 
the male, there is, at almoſt an equal diſtance 
between the noſtrils and eyes, a remarkable ex- 
creſcence, which ſeems to be a bone covered 
with a ſoft ſkin, and garniſhed with ſmooth hair. 
This oſſeous excreſcence is more than three 


* 


* 


A 


La, 


inches long, and is much inclined toward the 


front, or makes a very acute angle with the bone 
of the noſe. The colour of this animal's robe 
is a bright ſhining yellow, and the ſpots are, in 
general, rhomboidal. 


It is extremely probable, from the welpe Alon 


of theſe horns, which are ſold, and reſemble in 


ſubſtance the horns of the ſtag, that the giraffe 
may be ranked in the fame genus: Of this there 
could not remain a doubt, if we were certain 
that he ſhed his horns annually. But it is now 
unqueſtionable that he ought to be ſeparated 
from the ox-kind, and other animals whoſe 
horns are hollow. Meanwhile, we ſhall conſi- 
der this large and beautiful animal as conſti- 
tuting a particular and folitary genus, which 
correſponds very well with the other facts in Na- 
ture, who, in voluminous ſpecies, never doubles 
her productions. The elephant, the rhinoceros, 


the hippopotamus, and perhaps the giraffe, are 


animals 
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animals forming particular genera, or ſolitary 
ſpecies, who have no collaterals. This is a 
privilege which ſeems to be conferred folely 
on animals which greatly ſurpaſs all others in 


magnitude. 


In a letter I received from Holland, the 


ſubſcription of which was illegible, I had the 
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following deſcription of a giraffe : 
Africa produces no animal more beautiful 


or more curious than the giraffe. From the 
point of the noſe to the tail, he is twenty-five 
feet long. He has received the name of Ca- 
melypard, becauſe he ſomewhat reſembles the 
camel in the figure of his head, the length of 
his neck, &c. and becauſe his robe 1s va- 
riegated with irregular ſpots, like that of the 


leopard. He 1s found at twenty-four leagues 


from the Cape of Good Hope, and js ſtill 


more frequent at greater diſtances. The teeth 


of this animal are ſimilar to thoſe of the ſtag. 


His horns are a foot long: They are ſtraight 
as a man's arm, garniſhed with hair, and ſeem 
to be truncated at their extremities. The neck 
conſtitutes at leaſt one half of the length of 
the animal, which, in figure, pretty much re- 
ſembles that of a horſe. The tail would allo 


be pretty ſimilar, if it were equally furniſhed 


with hair as that of the horſe. The legs are 
like thoſe of the ſtag ; the feet are garniſhed 
with very black, obtuſe, and widely ſeparated 


hoofs. When the animal leaps, he firſt raiſes 
: 6 the 
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the two fore feet, and then thoſe behind, as a 
horſe would do who had his two fore feet tied 
together. He runs flowly, and with a bad 


grace: He may be eaſily overtaken in the 


chaſe. He carries his head always high, and 
feeds on the leaves of trees only, being un- 
able to paſture on the ground, on account of 


his great height. When he drinks, he is obliged 
to reſt on his knees. The females are gene- 


rally of a bright yellow colour, and the males 
of a browniſh yellow. Some of them are 
nearly white, with brown or black ſpots.” 


Supplement from Schneider's Edition. 


M. de Buffon, with much propriety, blames 


our modern nomenclators, becauſe, when treat- 


ing of the giraffe, they are ſilent with regard 


© to the nature of his horns, which alone can. 


form a criterion to aſcertain the ſpecies to 
which he belongs; and becauſe they give dry 


and minute deſcriptions, without adding a 


figure. We ſhall endeavour to ſupply both 
theſe defects. 2 
M. Allamand, profeſſor of natural hiſtory 


in the univerſity of Leyden, is in poſſeſſion of 


the ſtuffed ſkin of a young giraffe. He obli- 


gingly communicated to us a drawing of it, 


which we cauſed to be engraven; and he 


added the following deſcription. - 
12 | g M. Tul- 
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M. Tulbagh, governour of the Cape of Good 
Hope, who has enriched our academical ca- 
binet with many rare productions of nature, 
writes me, that the young giraffe in our poſ- 
ſeſſion was killed by his hunters at a conſider- 
able diſtance from the Cape, when lying near 
its mother, whom it ſtill fucked. Hence it 


appears, that the giraffe is not peculiar to 


Athiopia, as Thevenot has alledged. 

As ſoon as I received it, I examined the 
horns, with a view to elucidate M. de Buffon's 
doubt with regard to their ſubſtance. They 
are not hollow like thoſe of oxen and goats, 
but ſolid, and nearly of an uniform texture, 
like thoſe of the ſtags, from which they differ 
only in being thinner, ſtraighter, and not di- 


. vided into branches, or antlers. They are 


totally covered with the ſkin of the animal; 
and, for three fourths of their length, this 
ſkin 1s furniſhed with ſhort hair, ſimilar to 


that which covers the body. Toward the 


points, the hair becomes longer, riſes about 


three inches above the blunt end of the horns, 


and is of a black colour. Hence it is very 
different from the down on the young horns 
of the ſtag. 
* Theſe hors appear not to be conjpoles of 
united hairs, like thoſe of the rhinoceros. 
Their texture is likewiſe totally different. 
When fawn through longitudinally, we per- 
ceive that they conſiſt of a hard plate, which 
y conſtitutes 
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- conſtitutes their external ſurface, and incloſes 
a ſpongy ſubſtance. This, at leaſt, is the caſe 
with the horns of my young giraffe. Perhaps 
the horns of adults are more ſolid. M. de 
Buffon is now in a condition to determine this 
point; for, along with the horns of my giraffe, 
[ ſent him another belonging to one more ad- 
vanced in years, which a friend of 1 re- 
© ceived from the Eaſt Indies. 
* Though theſe horns are ſolid, like thoſe of 
the ſtag, I ſuſpect that the animal does not ſhed 
thein annually. They ſeem to be an excreſ- 
cence of the frontal bone, like the bone which 
ſerves as a nucleus to the hollow horns of oxen 
and goats; and, conſequently, it is impoſſible 
that they can fall off. If this conjecture be 
well founded, the giraffe conſtitutes a parti- 
cular genus, perfectly diſtinct from the animals 
* which ſhed their horns, and alſo from thoſe 
which have hollow but permanent horns. 
In the middle of the front of adult giraffes, 
there is a protuberance which ſeems to be the 
rudiments of a third horn. No ſuch protube- 
rance appeared in our giraffe; probably becauſe 
it was too young. 
All the authors, both ancient and modern, 
who deſcribe this animal, tell us, that the fore 
legs are twice as long as the hind ones. They 
could not poſſibly be deceived concerning a 
character ſo ſtriking. But J can affirm, that, 


in this article, the giraffe muſt change greatly 
VOL, VII, I in 


© that of any other quadruped, not excepting 
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in growing; for, in our young one, the hind 
legs were equally long with thoſe before. This 
circumſtance, however, prevents not the ante- 
rior part of the giraffe from being higher than 
the poſterior, which is owing to the difference 
in the thickneſs of the body, as may be ſeen in 
the figure. But this difference is by no means 
ſo great as has been repreſented. 


The neck of the giraffe is the firſt thing 
which ſtrikes a ſpectator. It is longer than 


the camel, who, beſides, folds his neck in dif- 
ferent ways, which the giraffe ſeems to be in- 
capable of performing. 
* His colour is a dirty white, interſperſed with 
yellowiſh ſpots, very near each other on the 
neck, more diſtant on the reſt of the body, 
and of a figure which approaches to a paral- 
lelogram or rhomb. 
The tail is ſlender, in proportion to the 
length and ſtature of the animal. Its extre- 
mity is garniſhed with a tuft of black hairs, 
© which are ſeven or eight inches long. 
+ The mane is compoſed of reddiſh hair, 
three inches long, and inclined toward the 
hind part of the body, It extends from the 
head along the neck, and down to the middle 
of the back; and, at the diſtance of ſome 
inches, it is again continued; but the hair in- 
clines toward the head. It ſeems to recom- 
mence near the origin, and to extend to the 
6 extremity 
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© extremity of the tail: But the hairs are ſhort, 
and ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 
* which cover the reſt of the body. 

© The eye-lids, both ſuperior and inferior, are 

_ © garniſhed with a range of very tiff hairs. There 
are ſimilar hairs, but thinly Kattered, round the 
mouth. 

The aſpect of the giraffe indicates a mild and 
* docile animal; and this is the character given 
of him by thoſe who have ſeen him alive. 
This deſcription of the giraffe, added to 
what M. de Buffon has collected from dif- 
* ferent authors, and accompanied with the 
* figure, is ſufficient to give us more exact ideas 
* concerning this animal than we had hitherto 
obtained. 

M. Alamand's great hnowlelge and accuracy, 
in every ſubject of which he treats, are apparent 
from the above deſcription. I would have 
copied his engraving, if his giraffe had not been 
too young. The figure I have given is that of 
an adult. I ſhall only remark, that I ſuſpect 
the longeſt of the horns he was ſo obliging as 
to ſend me, does not belong to a giraffe. The 
thort ones are very thick, while it is very thin, 
in proportion to their reſpecti ve lengths. In the 
anonymous deſcription above related, it is ſaid, 
that the horns of the adult giraffes are a foot in 
length, and as thick as a man's arm. If the horn 
= conſideration, which is half a foot long, 
EX 288 >, -- BOY 
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really belonged to a giraffe, it ought to be double 
its preſent thickneſs. - Beſides, this pretended 
horn of a giraffe is ſo ſimilar to the firſt horns of 
a young ſtag, that it may be regarded as — 
ing to the latter animal. 

As to the nature of the giraffe's horns, I am 
inclined to adopt M. Alamand's opinion. The 
protuberance on the front, which is unqueſtion- 
ably oſſeous, makes a kind of third horn. The 
horns adhered to the cranium, without the ſup- 
port of moulds; and, conſequently, ought to be 
conſidered as oſſeous prolongations of the bones 
of the head. The hair which ſurrounds and 
cvertops them has no reſemblance to that which 
covers the young ſhoots of the ſtag, or fallow 
deer. This hair ſeems to be permanent, as well 
as the ſkin from which it iſſues. Hence the horn 

of the giraffe is a bone, and differs from that of 
the ox by its covering, the latter being ſurrounded 
with a horny ſubſtance, or hollow horn, and the 
former with hair and ſkin. 
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The LAMA“ and the PAC O84. 


N all languages, two names are frequently 
beſtowed on the ſame animal, one of which 
relates to its ſtate of liberty, and the other to its 


domeſtic 


The lama, or camel of Chili and Peru, has an almoſt even 
back, ſmall head, fine black eyes, and very long neck, bending 
much, and very protuberant near the junction with the body. In 
a tame ſtate, it has ſmooth ſhort hair; in a wild ſtate, long coarſe 
hair, which is white, gray, and ruſſet, diſpoſed in ſpots. Accord- 
ing to Hernandez, it is yellowiſh, with a black line from the head 
along the top of the back to the tail, and the belly is white, The 
ſpotted may poſſibly be the tame; the laſt the wild lamas. The 
tail is ſhort ; the height is from four to four and a half feet; and 
the length, from the neck to the tail, fix feet. In general, the 
ſhape exactly reſembles that of the camel, only it wants the dorſal 

bunch; Pennant's Synop/. of Quad. p. 64. 

Lamu, Ihama, glama, huanacus, guanaco, cornera de tierra, gua- | 
apo, evianague, pelon ichiatl oquitli, hueque chillehueque, names 
given to this animal by the Spaniards, and the natives of Chili and 
Peru: 


Ovis Peruana ; Hernand. Mox. b. 660. Mens: Bra J. p. 243. 

Huanuca-lhama; de Laët, p. 328. 

Ovis Indica; Geſner, Quad. p. 149. 

Llama; Church. Collect. p. 44. Guanoco; ibid. Ciexa's 7. . 
5. 232. Frexier's Voyages, p. 154. Feuillte, O-. Peru, p. 23. 
Ulhoa*s Foy. vol. 1. p. 478. Wood's Voyage, in Dampier, vol. iv. p. 95. 

Camelus glama, corpore lzvi, topho peQorali ; Hun. Syf. Nat. 
* 91. 

Camelus Peruvianus, glama dictus; Raii nog / Quad. p. 145. 

Camelus pilis breviſſimis veſtitus; camelus Peruanus ; le 
chameau de Perou ; Briſſon, Quad, p. 34. 

Camelus . Klein, Quad. p. 42. 

+ The body of the pacos is covered with long and very 
ine wool, of the colour of dried roſes, or a dull purple. The 


1 belly 


[| 
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domeſtic ſtate. The wild boar and hog are the 


ſame animal, and theſe two names have no re- 
lation to any difference in the nature of the crea- 
tures, but to the condition of the ſpecies, one 
part of which is under the dominion of man, 
and the other independent. The ſame remark 
applies to the lamas and pacos, which were the 
only domeſtic animals * of the ancient Ameri- 
cans: Theſe names were appropriated to the 
animals in their domeſtic condition. The wild 
lama was called huanacus or guanaco, and the 
wild pacos, vicuna, or vigogne. I thought this 
remark e prevent confuſion. Theſe 


belly is white: In a tame ſtate, the colour varies. It is ſha- 
ped like the former, but much leſs. The leg of one I faw 
was about the ſize of that of the buck; Pennants Synoff. of 


Quad. p. 66. 

Pacos; Her nandez, b. 663. B 

Paco, vicuna; De Latt, p. 328. Ciexa, p. 233. 

Ovis Chilenſis; Marcgrav. p. 244. W oo, Voyage, Dampier, 
vol. iv. p. 95. Narborough*s Voyage, p. 32. 

Alpague, vicuna ; Frexier s Voyage, p. 153. Ulloa's Voyage, 
vol. i. p. 179. : 

Camelus ſeu camelo congener Peruvianum Janigerum, Pacos 


dictum; Raii Cynopſ. Quad. p. 147. 
Camelus laniger ; Klein. Quad. p. 42. 
Camelus pilis prolixis toto corpore veſtitus; Le Vigogne 3 Briſſan, 


Ruad. p. 35. 
Camelus pacos, tophis nullis, corpore nt Linn. NN. Not 


5. 91. 


* Before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Indians of Peru had 


no domeſtic animals but the pacos and the huanacus ; Hip. des 


lucas, 2 205, 
animals 
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animals are peculiar to the New World : They 
even love particular lands, beyond which they 
are never found. They appear to be confined 
to that chain of mountains which extends from 
New Spain to Terra Magellanica. They inha- 
bit the moſt elevated regions of this globe, and 
ſeem to require a lighter air than that of our 
higheſt mountains, 

It is ſingular, that, though the lama and pacos 
are domeſtic in Peru, Mexico, and Chili, as the 
horſe is in Europe, or the camel in Arabia, we 
have hardly any knowledge of them ; and that, 
though the Spaniards have had the dominion of 
theſe vaſt countries for more than two centuries, 
none of their authors have given a complete 
hiſtory and exact deſcription of theſe animals. It 
is alledged, indeed, that they cannot be tranſ- 
ported into Europe, nor even deſcend from their 
mountains, without periſhing in a ſhort time, 
But, in Quito, Lima, and other towns, where 


, ﬀ of letters reſide, theſe animals might be 
; drawn, deſcribed, and diſſected. Herrera“ ſays 
acos very little concerning them; and Garcilaſſo f 


only 


In che mountains of Peru there is a ſpecies of camel, the wool 

ae | Of which is manufactured into cloth; Der e. des War. Occiden- 
e tales, par Herrera, p. 244. 

+ P. Blas Vallera remarks, that the cattle of Peru are ſo 
mild that children uſe them as they 'pleaſe. There is a larger 
and a ſmaller kind. The tamed huanacus (/amas) are of dif- 
| ferent colours, and the wild kind are all of a bay brown, 
nals | Theſe animals are about the height of a ſtag, and reſemble 
the camel, ouly they want the bunch, and their neck is long 
I 4 : and 
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only copies what had been mentioned by other 
writers. Acoſta and Gregoire de Bolivar have 
collected the greateſt number of facts regarding 
the natural diſpoſitions of the lamas, and the 
utility derived from them. But we know nothing 


of their internal ſtructure, and of their time of 


geſtation : We know not whether the lama and 
pacos be two diſtinct ſpecies ; or whether they 
intermix together. Theſe, and many other faQs 
neceſſary to complete their hiſtory, are ſtil] ob- 
jects of inquiry. 


Though they are ſaid to periſh when removed 
from their native country, it is certain, that, 
after the conqueſt of Peru, ſome lamas were 
tranſported to Europe. The animal mentioned 
by Geſner, under the name of Allocamelus, and 
of which he gives a figure, is a lama, that was 
brought alive from Peru to Holland in the year 
1558 *. It i is the ſame with that mentioned by 

Matthio- 


and ſmooth. . , . The cattle called paco lamas (paces) are not 
nearly ſo much eſteemed.... The pacos are ſmaller than the 
lamas, and reſemble the wild vicunas. They are very delicate and 
ſlender ; and their wool, though the quantity of it be ſmall, is ex- 
tremely fine. Acoſta remarks, that this animal, as well as ſeveral 
others, 1s variouſly employed as a medicine by the natives; if 
des Incas, tom. ii. p. 260. 

* Allocamelus Scaligeri apparet eſſe hoe ipſum animal cu- 
Jus figuram proponimus ex charta quadam typis impreſſa mu- 
tuati cum hac deſcriptione. Anno Domini 1558, Junii die 19. 
animal hoc mirabile Mittelburgum Selandiæ advectum eſt, 
antehac a Principibus Germaniæ nunquam viſum, nec a Pli- 
nio aut antiquis aliis ſeriptoribus commemoratum. Ovem In- 


dicam eſſe dicebant e Piro . forte Peru) regione, ſexies mille 
milliaribus 
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Matthiolus *, under the denomination of Ela- 
' phocamelus, and which he has pretty accurately 

deſcribed. The pacos, and perhaps alſo the 
lama, have ſeveral times been brought to Spain, 
with a view to naturalize them F. We ought, 
therefore, to be better informed concerning theſe 


animals, which might be rendered extremely 


uſeful to us; for, it is probable, that they would 


milliaribus fere Antverpio diſtante. Altitudo ejus erat pedum 
ſex, longitudo quinque; collum cigneo colore candidiſſimum. 
Corpus (reliquum) rufum vel puniceum. Pedes ceu ſtruthoca- 
meli, cujus inſtar urinam quoque retro reddit hoc animal (erat 
autem mas annorum ztatis quatuor); Gęſter. Hiſt. Quad. p. 149. 
et 150. | 

* Longitudo totius corporis a cervice ad caudam 6 pedum 
erat; a:titudo a dorfo ad pedis plantam 4 tantum. Capite, 
collo, ore, ſuperioris præſertim labii ſciſſura ac genitali, came- 


lum fere refert; at caput oblongius eſt ; aures habet cervinas, - 


oculos bubulos, quin etiam ut ille anterioribus dentibus in ſu- 
periore maxilla caret, ſed molares utrinque habet; ruminat, 
dorſo eſt ſenfim prominente, ſcapulis prope collum depreflis, 
lateribus tumidis, ventre lato, clunibus altioribus, et cauda 
brevi ſpithamæ fere longitudine; quibus omnibus cervum fere 
refert, quemadmodum etiam cruribus præſertim poſterioribus ; 
pedes illi biſulci ſunt, diducta anteriori parte diviſura. Ungues 
habet acuminatos qui circa pedis abitum in cutem craſſam 


abeunt, nam pedis planta, non ungue ſed cute, ut in multifidis 


et ipſo camelo, contegitur; retromingit hoc animal ut camelus, 
et teſtes ſubſtrictos habet; pectore eſt amplo, ſub quo, ubi tho- 
rax ventri connectitur, extuberat globus ut in camelo, vomice 


ſimilis, e quo neſcio quid excrementi ſenſim manare videtur; 
P, And, Matthioli, Epift. lib. v. 


+ The king of Spain ordered pacos to be brought to Spain, 


in order to propagate and naturalize them. But they were 


all killed by the climate ; Hiſt. des Aventur. F Hong par Oexmelin. 
tom. il. þ. 367. 


thrive 
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thrive on our Alps * and Pyrennees, as well ag 
on the Cordeheres. 

Peru, according to Gregoire de Bolivar, is the 
native country of the lamas : They have, indeed, 
been brought into other provinces, as New Spain, | 
where, however, they are regarded more as ob- 
jects of curioſity than of utility. But, through 
the whole extent of Peru, from Potoſi to Caracas, 
theſe animals are extremely numerous. They 
conſtitute the ſole wealth of the Indians, and con- 
tribute not a little to that of the Spaniards. The 
fleſh of the lamas is good eating; their wool is 
excellent; and their whole lives are ſpent in 
tranſporting the commodities of the country, 
Their common load is a hundred and fifty pounds, 
and the ſtrongeſt of them carry two hundred, 
They travel pretty long journeys in a country 
impaſſable to all other animals. They march 
ſlowly, and ſeldom accompliſh more than four 
or five leagues a day. Their gait is grave and 
firm. They deſcend precipitous ravins, and 
climb ſteep rocks, where even man himſelf dares 
not accompany them. They walk commonly 
four or five days on end, after which they wiſh 
to repoſe; and they ſpontaneoully reſt twenty- 
four or thirty hours before they reſume their 
march. They are much employed in tranſport- | 
ing the rich ores dug out of the mines of Potoſi, 
Bolivar remarks, that, in his time, three hundred 

* No animal walks ſo ſecurely upon rocks as the lama; be- 


cauſe he adheres by means of a kind of ſpur on his feet; 
Voyage de Coreal, tom. i. p. 35 2. 


thouſand 


but even that is often ineffectual. 
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thouſand of theſe animals were conſtantly oc- 
cupied in this work. 
Their growth is quick, and their life is not of 

long duration. At the age of three years, they 
are in a condition of producing, continue in full 
vigour till twelve, when they begin to decay; 
and, at fifteen, they are entirely uſeleſs. Their 
natural diſpoſition ſeems to be modelled upon 
that of the Americans. They are mild and 

phlegmatic, and perform every thing by weight 
and meaſure. When they incline to reſt a few 
minutes in their journey, they bend their knees, 
and lower their bodies with the greateſt precau- 
tion, to prevent their load from falling, or being 
deranged; and, whenever they hear their con- 
ductor's whiſtle, they riſe with the ſame precau- 
tion, and proceed on their journey. In going 
along, they browſe wherever they find herbage; 
but they never eat in the night, even though 


they have been ſparingly fed during the day; 


for this time is ſpent in chewing their cud. When 
they ſleep or ruminate, they reſt on their breaſt, 
with their legs folded under their belly. When 
fatigued with travelling, if they once fink down 


under the load, no blows can force them to riſe. 


The laſt duce is to ſqueeze their teſticles ;_ 
They remain 
obſtinately where they lie; and, if their maſter 
continues to abuſe them, they deſpair and kill 
themſelves, by alternately ſtriking theirheads from 
right to left — the ground. They neither de- 


fend 
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fend themſelves with their feet nor their teeth, and 
they may be ſaid to have no other arms but thoſe 
of indignation. They ſpit in the face of thoſe 
who inſult them; and, it 1s alledged, that the 
ſaliva which they throw out when enraged, is fo 
acrid as to raiſe bliſters on the ſkin. 

The lama is about four feet high, and his 
body, including the neck and head, is five or fix 
feet in length. This animal has a well ſhaped 
head, large eyes, a pretty long muzzle, and thick 
lips, the ſaperior one being divided, and the in- 
ferior ſomewhat pendulous. He has neither 
cutting nor canine teeth in the upper jaw. His 
ears are four inches long, which he carries for- 
ward, erect, and moves at pleaſure. The length 
of his tail, which is ſtraight, ſlender, and a little 
raiſed, exceeds not eight inches. His feet are 
cloven, like thoſe of the ox; but they are armed 
behind with a ſpur, which aſſiſts the animal 
in ſupporting itſelf upon rugged and difficult 
ground. The wool upon his back, crupper, and 
tail, is ſhort, but very long upon the flank and 
belly. The lamas vary in colour; ſome of them 
are white, others black, and others of a mixed 
colour *, Their dung reſembles that of the goat. 

| The 


* The head of the lama is proportionally ſmall, and has ſome 
reſemblance to that of the goat and ſheep. The upper lip is di: 
vided like that of the hare: Through this aperture they ſpit, 
to the diſtance of ten paces, upon thoſe who diſturb them ; and, 
if the ſaliva falls upon the face, it inflames or bliſters the ſkin. 


They have a long neck, which bends downward where it ſprings 
| from 
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The penis of the male is ſlender and crooked in 
ſuch a manner that he diſcharges his urine back- 
ward. The lamas are extremely laſcivious “, 


and yet they copulate with much difficulty. The 


aperture of the female is very ſmall. She pro- 
ſtrates herſelf to receive the male, and invites 


him with her ſighs. But ſeveral hours, and 


ſometimes a whole day paſſes, before they can 
accompliſh their purpoſe : All this time is ſpent 
in groaning, grumbling, and particularly in con- 
ſpurcating each other: As theſe tedious preludes 


from the body, like that of the camel, to which they would 
have a conſiderable reſemblance, if they had a bunch on the 
back. Their height 1s about four feet and a half. They. walk 


with their head erect, and with a pace ſo uniform, that even 


blows are incapable of making them move more quickly. They 


| will not carry their loads during the night; but are obliged to be 
unloaded, in order to allow them to paſture. They eat little, 
| and are never furniſhed with drink. Like the ſheep, they have 
| cloven feet, and a ſpur above, which renders them ſure-footed 


among the rocks. Their wool has a ſtrong odour : It is long, 
ſpotted with white, gray, and red, and equally beautiful, though 
of an inferior quality, with that of the pacos ; Yoyage de Frezzer, 
Pp. 138. | 


* Salaciflimum hoc eſſe animal id mihi conjecturam facit, quod 


cum ſui generis femellis fit deftitutum, magna cum prurigine 
capris ſe commiſceat, non tamen erectis ut alias capræ hirco 
aſcendente ſolent, ſed humi ventre accubantibus, ita cogente 


animali anterioribus cruribus. Itaque ſuper aſcendens coit, non 


autem averſis clunibus. Adeo venere, vernali autumnalique tem- 


pore, ſtimulatur hoc animal ut illud viderim humile quoddam 


præſepium avena refertum conſcendiſſe, genitaleque illi magno 
cum murmure tamdiu confricaſſe, quo uſque ſemen redderet, 


plurimis una hora replicatis vicibus. Non tamen concepere capræ 
aujuſce animalis ſemine refertæ; Matthiol. Epift. lib. v. 


are 
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are more fatiguing than the operation itſelf, their ſu 
keeper abridges their labour, and aids their ar- th 
rangement with his hand. They ſeldom pro- th 
duce more than one at a time. The mother has m 
only two teats, and the young one follows her 
the moment after it is brought forth. The fleſh ar 
of the young ones is very good ; but, when old, dc 
it is dry and hard. The fleſh of the domeſtic is th 
better than that of the wild lamas, and their T: 
wool is likwiſe much ſofter. Their ſkin is ſet 
very compa: The Indians make ſhoes of it, tu 
and the Spaniards uſe it for harneſſes. The food pe 
of theſe animals, which are ſo uſeful in the co 
country that produces them, coſts almoſt no- ble 
thing. As they are cloven- footed, they require ho 
no ſhoes; and the thick wool with which they me 
are covered, renders ſaddles unneceſſary. They col 
have no need of corn or hay ; green herbage, 
of which they take but ſmall quantities“, being hos 
ſufficient 1 
thei 


The ſkin of the huanacus is hard: The Indians ſoften it 
with greaſe, and uſe it for ſoles to their ſhoes. But as this 
leather is not curried, it is ſoon waſted by the rain: The 
Spaniards make fine harneſſes to their horſes of the lama's 
hide: They employ theſe animals, as the Indians do, in tranl- 
Porting their merchandiſe. Their common route is from Coxer 
to Potoſi, which is about two hundred leagues, and their 
daily journey ſeldom exceeds three leagues ; for they walk 
ſlowly, and, if puſhed beyond their ordinary pace, they lie down, 
and it is impoſlible to raiſe them, even when the load is taken 
off their backs; ſo that they often die on the ſpot. tt. 
When tranſporting goods, they go in troops, and forty or fy 
of them are always left unloaded, in order inſtantly to relieve 
thoſe which begin to be fatigued. The fleſh of this animal 


15 
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ſufficient for their nouriſhment. In drinking, 
they are ſtill more moderate. They quench 
their thirſt with their ſaliva, which, in this ani- 
mal, is more abundant than in any other. 

The huanacus, or lamas in a ſtate of nature, 
are ſtronger, more active, and nimbler than the 
domeſtic kind. They run like the ſtag, and, like 
the wild goat, they climb the ſteepeſt rocks. 
Though in full poſſeſſion of liberty, they aſ- 
ſemble in flocks, ſometimes to the number of 
two or three hundred. When they perceive any 
perſon, they look at him with aſtoniſhment, diſ- 
covering neither fear nor pleaſure: They then 
blow through their noſtrils, neigh nearly like a 
horſe, and fly off together to the tops of the 
mountains. They prefer the north ſide and the 
cold regions of the hills. They often climb and 


is excellent; for it is both well taſted and wholeſome, eſ- 
pecially that of the young ones, which exceed not four or five 
months old. . Though theſe animals are very numerous, 
their food coſts almoſt nothing; for, after their journey, they 
are unloaded, and allowed to paſture in the fields. It is un- 
neceſſary to ſhoe or ſaddle them ; for they are cloven footed ; 
and their wool prevents them from being incommoded by their 
load, which their maſters take care not to place on their back- 
bone, otherwiſe it would kill them. . . ... . The conductors 
of theſe animals never enter the towns, but ſleep in tents, 
that their cattle may have an opportunity of paſturing during 
| the night. They take four months in performing a journey 
from Cozer to Potoſi, two in going, and as much in returning. 
At Cozer, the beſt lamas ſell at eighteen ducats 

2 piece, and the common ſort at twelve or thirteen. The fleſh 


of the wild huanacus is good, but inferior to that of the domeſtic 
kind; Hiſt. des Incas, tom. ii. p. 260. | 
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ſojourn above the line of the ſnow. When tra- 
velling on ice and covered with hoar-froſt, they 
are in better plight than in a temperate climate, 
In the Sierras, which are the moſt elevated parts 
of the Cordelieres, they are much more nume- 
rous, and have more ſtrength and vigour than 
in the Lanos, which are lower. Theſe wild 
lamas are hunted for the ſake of their fleeces. 
It is difficult for the dogs to follow them ; and, 
if allowed time to gain the rocks, both the hun- 
ters and dogs are obliged to abandon them. They 
ſeem to be as much afraid of the weight of the 
air as of heat; for they are never found in low 


lands: And, as the chain of the Cordelieres, which 


is more than three thouſand fathoms above the 
level of the ſea at Peru, preſerves nearly the ſame 
elevation from Chili to the Straits of Magellan, 
the huanacus or wild lamas are very numerous 
throughout all that extent . But, on the 
coaſt of New Spain, where theſe mountains ſink 


conſiderably lower, no lamas are to be found, 


In the neighbourhood of Port Deſire, at ſome diftance 
from the Straits of Magellan, we found a number of thoſe 


wild ſheep which the Spaniards call Vinagues . Though 


very alert and timid, we killed ſeven of them during our ſlay; 
and their wool ſeems to be much finer than that of any other 


animal. . They go in flocks of five or ſeven hundred; 
and, as hana as they perceive any perſon, they ſnort with their 


' noſes, and neigh like horſes; Wood®s Vayage, in Dampicr, vol. iv. 


p. 95.—We ſaw, at Tucuman, a province adjacent to Peru, large 
ſheep, which were uſed as beaſts of burden, and whoſe wool was 
as fine as ſilk; Travels of Woods Regers, tom. ii. p. 65. 
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except the domeſtic kind which are brought 
thither. 

The pacos are a ſpecies which may ſupply 
that of the lamas, as the aſs might ſupply the 
place of the horſe. They are ſmaller, and leſs 
| proper for labour; but their fleeces are more 
uſeful, The long wool with which they are 
covered, 48 an article of luxury, as good and 
as precious as ſilk, The pacos, which are alſo 
called alpaques, when in a domeſtic ſtate, are 
often totally black, and ſometimes of a 
brown colour mixed with yellow. The wild 
| pacos have the colour of dried roſes; and 
| this natural colour is ſo fixed, that it ſuffers 
no change from the hand of the workman. 
Their wool makes excellent gloves, ſtockings, 
bed-clothes, and carpets. This commodity 
alone conſtitutes a valuable branch of com- 
merce to the Spaniards. The beaver of Ca- 
nada, the Calmuck ſheep, and the Syrian goat, 
furniſh not a finer hair: That of the pacos 
is as dear as filk. This animal poſſeſſes many 
things in common with the lama. It belongs 
excluſively to the ſame country ; for it exiſts 
no where but on the Cordelieres. It has like- 
wiſe the ſame diſpoſitions, and nearly the 
| lame manners and temperament. As its wool, 
however, is longer and more buſhy, it ſeems 
to be till leſs afraid of cold. It dwells 
more freely among the ſnows and ice of cold 
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countries, and is extremely numerous in Terra 


Magellanica “. 
The pacos alſo reſemble the lama in figure; 


but they are ſmaller, their legs are ſhorter, and 


their muzzle is more contracted. Their wool 
is of the colour of dried roſes. They have no 
horns. They live and paſture on the moſt ele- 
vated parts of the mountains. Snow and ice 
ſeem rather to refreſh than incommode them, 
They go in flocks, and run nimbly. They are 
very timid ; and when they perceive any per- 


ſon, they fly off, driving their young before 


them. The hunting of the pacos was rigorouſly 
prohibited by the ancient kings of Peru, be- 
cauſe theſe animals do not multiply faſt. At 
' preſent, they are much leſs numerous than at the 
time the Spaniards firſt took poſſeſſion of that 
country. Their fleſh is not ſo good as that of 
the huanacus; and they are ſought after ſolely 
for the ſake of their wool, and the bezoars which 
they produce, The manner of taking them 
ſhows their timidity, or perhaps their weakneſs. 
Several people aſſemble to chaſe theſe animals 
in ſome narrow defile, acroſs which cords are 
ſtretched to the hei ght of three or four feet, with 


On the eaſt coaſt of Patagonia, near the river Plata, the 
vigognes are very numerous. But theſe animals are ſo timid 
and fleet, that it is very difficult to ſeize them; Anſon's Voyage. 
—The moit common quadrupeds in Port St. Julian, in Terra 
Magellanica, are the guanacos; H. N.. du Paraguai, far Charlevair, 
tom. vi. p. 207. 
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picces of linen or woollen cloth fixed upon them. 
When the pacos arrive, the motion of the pieces 
of cloth, produced by the wind, ſo terrifies them, 
that they dare not paſs, but collect in large 
groups, which makes it an eaſy buſineſs to kill 
vaſt numbers of them. But, if there happen ta 
be any huanacus in the flock, as they are taller 


and leſs timid than the pacos, they ſpring over 


the cords; and, when the example is once let, 

the pacos likewiſe leap and eſcape from the 

hunter *; 
With regard to the domeſtic pacos, they are 


employed, like the lamas, in carrying burdens ; 


but they cannot bear as much weight even in 
proportion to their ſize. They are ſtill more 


| ſubje&t to capricious obſtinacy. When once 


they lie down with their load, rather than riſe, 
they will ſuffer themſelves to be cut in pieces. 
The Indians make no uſe of the milk of theſe 
animals; becauſe they never yield more than is 
neceſſary to ſuckle their young. The great pro- 
fits derived from their wool induced the Spa- 
niards to endeavour to naturalize the pacos in 
Europe. They were tranſported into Spain ; but 
the climate deſtroyed them f. I am perſuaded, 
however, as I formely remarked, that theſe ani- 
mals might ſucceed in our mountains, and par- 
ticularly in the Pyrennees. Thoſe who brought 


* Voyage de Frezier, p. 138. 
f} Hiſt, des Aventures des Flibuſtiers, p. 367. 
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them to Spain did not conſider, that, even in 
Peru, they ſubſiſt only in the cold region, or 

upon the tops of the higheſt mountains; that 
they are never found in low lands; that they die 
in warm countries; that, on the contrary, they 
are at preſent very numerous in the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits of Magellan, where the cold 
is much more intenſe than in the ſouth of Eu— 
rope; and, conſequently, that, in order to pre- 
ſerve them, they ſhould be landed, not in Spain, 
but in Scotland, or even in Norway. The foot of 
the Pyrennees, Alps, &c. would probably anſwer 
the intention ſtill better, where they could climb 
to che region which was moſt agreeable to their 
conſtitution. I have dwelt the longer on this ſub- 
ject, becauſe I imagine that theſe animals would 
be a great acquiſition to Europe, and would be 
productive of more real advantage than all the 
metals of the New World, which only load us 
with an uſeleſs weight *, ſince a grain of gold or 
ſilver was formerly equal in value to what now 
coſts us an ounce of theſe metals. 

Animals which feed upon herbs and inhabit 
the high mountains of Aſia and Africa, produce 
what are called the oriental bezoars, the virtues of 
which are ſo much extolled. Thoſe of the Euro- 


* What advantage have we derived from the rich mines of 
Peru? To procure theſe metals, millions of men have periſhed 
in the bowels of the earth, and their blood and labours hate 
anſwered no other purpoſe, than to load us with an unneceſſary 
weight. 
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pean mountains, where the qualities of the plants 
are more temperate, produce only uſeleſs balls 
called ægagropili; and, in South America, all 
the animals that inhabit the mountains of the 
Torrid Zone, furniſh what are denominated oc- 
cidental bezoars, which are ſtill more ſolid, and 
have, perhaps, higher virtues than the oriental. 
The vigogne, or wild pacos, produces a great 
number, as well as the huanacus. Theſe ſtones 
are likewiſe produced by the ſtags and roebucks 


on the mountains of New Spain. The lamas 


and pacos produce no fine bezoars, unleſs when 
in their natural wild ſtate. The domeſtic kind 
afford only ſmall, black bezoars, without any 
virtue. The beſt ſtones are of a dark green co- 


lour, and generally proceed from the wild pacos, 


particularly thoſe which inhabit the higheſt parts 
of the mountains, and commonly paſture among 
the ſnows. Of theſe mountain pacos, both the 
males and females produce bezoars. They hold 
the firſt rank after the oriental bezoars, and are 
in much higher eſtimation than thoſe of New 


Spain, which proceed from ſtags, and are leſs 


efficacious than any of the other kinds, 
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The TWO-TOED® and THREE. 
TOED SLOTHS +. 


"HESE two animals have been denomi- 
nated //oths, on account of the ſlowneſs of 

their movements, and the difficulty with which 
they walk. Though they reſemble each other 

| in 

2 "M8 ſloths have no cutting teeth in either jaw; but they 
have canine teeth and grinders. The fore legs are much longer 
than the hind, and the claws are long. The two-toed ſloth has 
a round head, ſhort projecting noſe, ears like the human, lying 


flat on the head, two long claws on the fore feet, and three on 
the hind. The hair on the body is long and rough ; in ſome 


parts curled and woolly, in ſome, of a pale red above, cinereous 


below ; and in others, of a yellowiſh white below, and a cinereous 
brown above. The length of that 1n the Britiſh muſeum 1s eleven 
inches; I believe it is a young one: It has no tail; Pennant” 
Synopſe of Quad. p. 321. 

Unauz the name of this animal in Maragnon. P. d' Abbeville 
ſays, that there are two kinds, the one about the ſize of a hare, 
and the other about twice as large; Miſſion au Maragron, f. 
262. 

Tardigradus Ceilonicus catulus; Seba, tom. i. P 54. tab. 33. 
fig. 4. — Tardigradus Ceilonicus fœmina; 1d, ib. ta- 34. 
Tardigradus pedibus anticis didactylis; poſticis tridactylis; 
Le Pareſſeux de Ceilan; Briqen. Quad. p. 22. 

Bradypus didactylus, manibus didactylis cauda nulla; Lin 
Sy/t. Nat. p. 51. | 

+ The three-toed ſloth has a blunt black noſe, 2 little 


lengthened, very ſmall external ears, and eyes ſmall, black, 


and heavy. From the corner of each eye, there is a duſky 
line. 
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in many reſpecte, they differ, both externally and 
internally, by characters ſo marked, that it is 
impoſſible not to recogniſe them as very diſ- 
tinct ſpecies: The unau, or two-toed ſloth, 
has no tail, and only two claws on the fore feet: 
The ai, or three-toed ſloth, has a tail, and three 
claws on all the feet. The muzzle of the former 


ears more apparent, than thoſe of the latter. 
Their hair is alſo very different. The ſtructure 


line. The colour of the face and throat is a dirty white. The 
hair on the limbs and body 1s long, very uneven, and of a 


| The legs are thick, long, and aukwardly placed. The face 
on each foot. The length of that in the Britiſh muſeum is 


Pennant's Synop/. of Quad. p. 319. 


cry, a, i, which it often repeats; Hay, according to Lery; and 


Hau or Hauthi, according to Thevot. The Perillo ligero of 
Oviedo, and the Haut of Nieremberg. 


ArQopithecus ; Ggſner. Quad. p. 869. Icon. Quad. p. 96. 
Ignavus; Cluſ. Exot. p. 110. 372. | 


Ls Americanus, riſum fletu miſcens ; ; Klein. Quad. p. 43. 


Tardigradus pedibus anticis et poſticis cridaftylis ; Brifjon. 
SV: „ 


Ai, ſeu tardigradus . Americanus; Seba, tom. i. p. 53. 
| fab. 33. fig. 2. 
Ouaikare, Pareſſeux; Barrizre Hi 2 Fr. Equinox. p. 154. 


Pradypus tridactylus, pedibus tridactylis, cauda brevi; Linn. 
. Nat. p. 50. 


Eigritia five Haut; Nieremb. p. 163. | 
A, five ignavus; Marcgrav. Hift. Nat. Braſil. p. 221. 


2 and 


is longer, the front more elevated, and the 


cinereous brown colour. The tail is ſhort, being a mere ſtump. 
is naked. There are three toes, and three very long clas 
twelve inches; but it grows to the ſize of a middle hzed fox ; 'H 


Ai, the Brafilian name of this animal, taken from i its plaintive 


Sloth ; Raii Synop/. Quad. p. 245. Edwards's Gleanings, pl. 310, 


i 
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and ſituation of ſome parts of their viſcera are 
likewiſe different. But the moſt remarkable diſ- 
tinction is derived from this ſingular circum. 


ſtance, that the unau has forty-ſix ribs, and the 


ai only twenty-eight, which ſhows them to be 
ſpecies very remote from each other. This num- 
ber of ribs, in the body of an animal ſo ſhort, is 


an exceſs or error of Nature; for no animal, 


however large, has ſuch a number of ribs : T bs 


elephant has only forty, the horſe thirty-ſix, 
the badger thirty, the dog twenty-ſix, man 


twenty-four, &c. This difference in the ſtruc- 
ture of the ſloths indicates a greater diſtance 
between theſe two ſpecies than between the dog 
and cat, which have both the ſame number of 
ribs ; for external differences are nothing when 


compared to thoſe which are internal: The 


former may be regarded as cauſes, and the 
latter as effects only. The interior frame of ani- 
mated beings is the foundation of Nature's plan; 
it is the conſtituent form, and the origin of all 
figure: But the external parts are only the 
ſurface or drapery. How often have we not 
found, in the courſe of our comparative exami- 


nation of animals, that a very different ex- | 
ternal appearance covered internal parts perfectly 


ſimilar; and that, on the contrary, the lighteſt 
internal diſtinction produced great external dif- 


ferences, and changed the natural diſpoſitions, 
Ponent. and qualities of the animal? How many 


animal 
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animals are armed, covered, and adorned with 
excreſcent parts, whoſe external ſtructure cor- 
reſponds exactly with others which are totally 
deprived of ſuch appendages ? But this is not a 
proper place for ſuch nice diſquiſitions. We 
ſhall only remark, that, in proportion as Nature 
is vivacicus, active, and exalted in the monkey 
kind, ſhe is ſlow, reſtrained, and fettered in the 


ſloths. From a defect in their conformation, 


the miſery of theſe animals is not more conſpi- 
cuous than their ſlowneſs. They have no cut- 
ting teeth; the eyes are obſcured with hair; 
the chops are heavy and thick; the hair is flat, 


and reſembles withered herbs; the thighs are ill 


jointed to the haunches ; the legs are too ſhort, 
ill turned, and terminated ſtill worſe : Their 
feet have no ſoles, and no toes which move ſe- 
parately, but only two or three claws diſpropor- 
tionally long, and bended downward, which 


move together, and are more hurtful to their 


walking, than advantageous in aſſiſting them to 
climb. Slowneſs, habitual pain, and ſtupidity, 
are the reſults of this ſtrange and bungled con- 
formation. The ſloths have no weapons either 
offenſive or defenſive. They are furniſhed with 


no means of ſafety ; for they can neither fly nor 


dig the earth. Confined to a ſmall ſpace, or to 
the tree under which they are brought forth, 


they are priſoners in the midſt of ſpace, and 


cannot move the length of one fathom in an 
11 hour. 


os 4x 5 — * — — — — — 
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hour *. They drag themſelves up a tree with 
much labour and pain. Their cry and inter- 
rupted accents they dare only utter during the 


* Perillo ligero, five canicula agilis, animal eſt omnium quæ 
viderim ignaviſſimum; nam adeo lente movetur, ut ad conficien- 
dum iter longum dumtaxat quinquaginta paſſus, integro die illi 
opus ſit. In ædes tranſlatum naturali ſua tartidate movetur, 
nec a clamatione ulla aut impulſione gradum accelerat; Oviedo in 
Jummario Ind. Occid. cap. 23. traduit de PEſpagnol en Latin par 
Clufcus. Exotic. lib. v. cap. 16. Tanta eſt ejus tarditas ut unius 
diei ſpatio vix quinquaginta paſſus pertranſire poſlit ; Hernand. 
Hi. Mex. — The Portugueſe have given the name of /oth to a 
very extraordinary animal, which is of the ſize of an opoflum.— 
The hind part of its head is covered with a coarſe mane, and its 
belly is ſo groſs that i it ſweeps the ground. It never rifes on its 
legs, and trails fo ſlowly along, that in fifteen days it can hardly 
accompliſh the length of a ſtone-caſt ; Hi. des Indes, par 1 — 
p. 71. Deſcript. des Tades Occident. par Herrera, p. 25 2.— 
Tam lentus eſt illius greſſus et membrorum motus, ut quindecim 
« 1pfis diebus ad lapidis ictum continuo tractu vix prodeat ;? Piſen. 


Hift. Braſ. p. 322. Neta, This aſſertion of Piſo, which he has bor- 
rowed from Maffé and Herrera, is much exaggerated. — This is the 


moſt luggiſh of all animals: It is needleſs to employ greyhounds 
to overtake him; a tortoiſe is ſufficient; r tom. ili. 
p. 301. Nota, This is another exaggeration. They require 


eight or nine minutes to advance one foot to the diſtance of three 
| Inches, and they move one after another with equal ſlowneſs. Blows 


do not accelerate their pace. I have whipt ſome of them, in order 
to diſcover whether pain would give them any animation : But they 
ſcemed to be inſenſible, and I was unable to make them move 
faſter; Damfier's Voyage. —— The ſloths do not move fifty paces 
in a day. When the hunter wiſhes to take one of them, he may 
procced with his ſport, and, on his return, he will find the animal 
very little removed from its former place; Voyage a Cayenne, par 
Binet, p. 341. 
becauſe he requires a whole day to accompliſh a quarter of a 
league; Hift. de POrenoque, par Gumilla, tom. ii. p. 13. Nota, 
This author ſeems to be the only one who approaches the truth, 
with regard to the flowneſs of theſe animals. 


night, 
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This animal receives the epithet of cour/er, 


— 
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night. All theſe circumſtances announce the 
miſery of the ſloths, and recall to our minds thoſe 
defective monſters, thoſe imperfect ſketches of 
Nature, which, being hardly endowed with the 
faculty of exiſtence, could not ſubſiſt for any 
length of time, and have accordingly been ſtruck 
cout of the liſt of beings, If the regions inha- 
bited by the ſloths were not deſert, but had been 
long occupied by men and the larger. animals, 
theſe ſpecies would never have deſcended to our 
times ; They would have been annihilated, as 
muſt happen in ſome future period. We for- 
merly remarked, that every thing that poſſibly 
could be, really did exiſt; of which the floths 
are a ſtriking example. They conſtitute the laſt 
term of exiſtence in the order of animals en- 
dowed with fleſh and blood. One other defect 
added to the number would have totally pre- 
vented their exiſtence, To regard thoſe bungled 
ſketches as beings equally perfect with others, 
to call in the aid of tinal cauſes to account for 
ſuch diſproportioned productions, and to make 
Nature as brilliant in theſe as in her moſt beau- 
tiful animals, is to view her through a narrow 


tube, and to ſubſtitute our own fancies for her 
intentions. 


Why ſhould not ſome animals be created for 
miſery, fince, in the human ſpecies, the greateſt 
number of individuals are devoted to pain from 
the moment of their exiſtence 2 Evil, it is true, 
proceeds 
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proceeds more from ourſelves than from Nature, 
For a ſingle perſon who is unhappy becauſe he 
was born feeble or deformed, there are millions 


rendered miferable by the oppreſſion of their ſu- 


periors. The animals, in general, are more happy, 
becauſe the ſpecies have nothing to fear from 
individuals : To them there is but one ſource of 
evil; to man there are two. Moral evil, of 
which he himſelf is the fountain, has accumu- 
lated into an immenſe ocean, which covers and 
afflicts the whole ſurface of the earth. Phyſical 
evil, on the contrary, is reſtrained within very 
narrow bounds : It ſeldom appears alone ; for it 
is always accompanied with an equal, if not a 
ſuperior good. Can happineſs be denied to ani- 
mals, when they enjoy freedom, have the faculty 
of procuring ſubſiſtence with eaſe, and poſſeſs 
more health, and organs capable of affording 
greater pleaſure than thoſe of the human ſpecies? 
Now, the generality of animals are moſt liberally 
_ endowed with all theſe ſources of enjoyment, 
The degraded ſpecies of ſloths are perhaps the only 
creatures to whom Nature has been unkind, and 
who exhibit to us the picture of innate miſery. 


Let us take a cloſer view of the condition of | 


theſe creatures. By the want of teeth they can 
neither ſeize prey, nor feed upon fleſh or her- 
bage. Reduced to the neceſſity of living upon 
leaves and wild fruits, they conſume much time 
in trailing their bodies to the foot of a tree, — 
ſtil 
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fill more in climbing to the branches “; and, 
during this flow and melancholy exerciſe, which 
ſometimes laſts ſeveral days, they are obliged to 
ſuffer the moſt preſſing hunger. When arrived 


upon a tree, they never deſcend, They cling to 


lt is alledged by the natives, that this animal lives ſolely 


on the leaves of a certain tree, called in their language Anabut. 


This tree is higher than any other in that country. Its leaves 
are very ſmall and delicate; and, becauſe the ſloth is commonly 


found in theſe trees, they have given it the name of Haut; 


Singul. de la F rance Antarc. par T hevet, p. 100.— The floth lives 
ſolely on the leaves of trees, and the higheſt branches ſerve him 
for a retreat; but it coſts him two days journey to arrive at 


them. Neither careſſes, threatenings, nor even blows, can 
make him move quicker; Hi. des Indes, par Maffe, p. 71. 


Herrera, p. 25 2.— The floth is not fo large, nor ſo rough as the 
tamanoir, or great ant-eater .. . . He feeds upon leaves 
Theſe animals do much miſchief to trees; after eating all the 


leaves of one tree, they employ five or ſix days in deſcending it 


and climbing another, however nearly ſituated; and, though plump 


and fat when they begin their journey, they are reduced to ſkin 


and bone before it is finiſhed. They never abandon a tree till 
they have made it as bare as it can be in the middle of winter; 
Dampier's Voyage. They climb trees, but ſo flowly, that they are 
eaſily taken. When ſeized, they make no reſiſtance, and never 
attempt to fly. If a long poll is preſented to the ſloth, he begins 
to mount it; but the ſlowneſs of his motion is tireſome : When he 
arrives at the top he remains there, without taking the trouble of 
deſcending ; Voyage de Cayenne, par Binet, p. 341.— The ſloths 
have four legs, which they employ only in climbing: When 


perched upon a tree, they never quit it till they have eat the 
whole leaves. They then deſcend, and mount another, the lcaves 
of which they devour in the ſame manner. We placed this animal 


on the loweſt ſail of the fore-maſt. It ſpent two hours in climbing 
to the ſcuttle, which a monkey would have accompliſhed in half a 
minute. One would imagine that it moves by a ſpring, like the 
pendulum of a clock; Travels by Woods Rogers, 


the 
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the branches, and devour ſucceſſively the leaveg 
of every twig. They pats ſeveral weeks in this 
ſituation, without receiving any drink. When 
they have rendered the tree entirely naked, they 
ſtill remain; becauſe they cannot defend, In 
fine, when the preſſure of hunger becomes ſupe- 
rior to the dread of danger or death, being un- 
able to deſcend, they Aa ine to tumble 
down like an inanimated maſs; for their ſtiff 
and inactive limbs have not time to extend them- 
ſelves in order to break the fall. 

When on the ground, they are at the mercy 
ok all their enemies. As their fleſh is not abſo— 
lutely bad, both men and rapacious animals go 
in queſt of theſe animals. It appears that they 
do not multiply faſt, or at leaſt, if they produce 
frequently, it mult be in ſmall numbers at a time; 
for they have only two paps. Every circum- 
ſtance, therefore, concurs to deftroy them ; and 
it is extremely difficult for the ſpecies to ſupport 
itſelf, But, though flow, awkward, and almoſt 
incapable of motion, they are obſlinate, ſtrong, 
and tenacious of life. They can live very long 
without victuals of any kind *. They are co- 
yered with thick, dry hair; and, being incapable 
of exerciſe, they lole little by perſpiration ; and, 
though their food be meager, they fatten by re- 


* had a preſent of a living Saut, which I kept twenty-ſix days, 
during which he neither eat nor drank Singular de la France 


Ant. par Theuc, p. 99. 
poſe. 
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poſe. Though they have no horns nor hoofs, 
nor cutting teeth in the under jaw, yet they be- 
long to the ruminating tribes, and have ſeveral 
ſtomachs. Hence the quality of their food may 
be compenſated by the quantity they take at a 
time. What is ſtill more ſingular, inſtead of 
very long inteſtines, like other ruminating ani- 
mals, their guts are very ſhort and ſmall, like 
thoſe of the carnivorous kind. This contraſt 
echibits the ambiguity of Nature. The ſloths are 
unqueſtionably ruminating animals: They have 
four ſtomachs; and yet they want every other 
character, both internal and external, which ge- 
nerally belongs to animals of this claſs. There 
is ſtill another ſingularity in the conformation 
of the ſloths: Inſtead of three diſtinct apertures 
for the diſcharge of urine and excrements, and 


| for the purpoſes of generation, theſe animals 


have but one, which terminates in a common 
canal, as in birds. 


Moreover, if the miſery reſulting from a 
defect of ſentiment be not the worſt of all, the 
pain endured by the ſloths, though very appa- 
rent, ſeems not to be real; for their ſenſations 
appear to be blunt. Their calamitous air, their 


dull aſpect, and their reception of blows with- 


out emotion, announce their extreme inſenſibi- 
lity. This bluntneſs of ſenſation is farther de- 
monſtrated, by their not dying inſtantly when 
their 
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their hearts and bowels are entirely cut out. 
Piſo, who made this cruel experiment *, tells ug, 
that the heart, after being ſeparated from the 
body, beat in a lively manner for half an hour, 
and that the animal continued to contract its legs 
flowly, as commonly happens during ſleep. 
From theſe facts, this quadruped ſeems to ap- 
proach not only the turtle, but the other reptiles 
which have no diſtinct centre of ſenſation. Al] 
theſe beings may be faid to be miſerable, but not 
unhappy ; Nature, even in her moſt neglected 
productions, always appears more in the cha- 
racer of a parent than of a ſtepmother. 
Theſe two animals are pecultar to the ſouthern 
regions of the New Continent, and are no where 
do be found in the Old. We formerly remark- 
| ed, that the editor of Seba's cabinet was deceiy- 
ed when he calls the two-toed {loth, or unau, the 
:  foth of Ceylon. This error, which has been 


* Secui fœmellam vivam. . . . . habentem in fe fœtum omnibus 
modis perfectum cum pilis, unguibus, et dentibus, amnioni more 
cæterorum animalium incluſum. Cor motum ſuum validiſſime 
retinebat poſtquam exemptum erat e corpore per ſemihoram; 
placenta uterina conſtabat multis particulis carneis inſtar ſubſtantiz 
renum, rubicundis magnitudinis variæ, inſtar fabarum; in illas 
autem particulas carneas (tenuibus membranulis connexas) per 
multos ramulos vaſa umbilicalia inſtar funis contorta, inſerta erant. 
Cor fœmellæ duas habebat inſignes auriculas cavas. Exempto 
corde cæteriſque viſceribus, multo poſt ſe movebat, et pedes lente 
contrahebat ſicut dormituriens ſolet. Mammillas duas cum totidem 
papillis in pectore fœmella et foetus gerebant ; Piſon. Hift. Rrafil, 
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adopted 
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adopted by Klein, Linnzus, and Briſſon, is now 
more evident than it was formerly. The Mar- 
quis de Montmirail has a live unau, which was 


Ir ; tranſmitted to him from Surinam : Thoſe we 
eg have in the Royal Cabinet were brought from 
ep. the ſame place and from Guiana; and J am per- 
p- ſuaded that both ſpecies exiſt through the whole 
iles deſerts of America, from Braſil * to Mexico. 
All But, as they have never frequented the northern 
not regions, they could not paſs from the one Con- 
ted tinent to the other. If theſe animals have ſome- 


ern 
1ere 
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eiv- 
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been tranſported thither. They cannot endure 
cold ; and they likewiſe dread rain. The alter- 
nation of moiſture and dryneſs changes their 


hemp than of wool or hair. 
I ſhall finiſh this article with ſome obſervations 
communicated to me by the Marquis de Mont- 
mirail, concerning an unau, or two-toed Noth, 
which he fed three years in his menagery: The 
* hair of the unau is much ſofter than that of 
the ai... . All that has been ſaid by travellers 
concerning the exceſſive {ſlowneſs of the ſloths 
 hould, probably, be applied only to the ai, 
* or thres-tord ſpecies. The unau, though very 
heavy, and of an extremely awkward gait, 


mibus 
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* The ai, or three-toed ſloth, deſcribed and engraven by Ed- 


| wards, came from the Bay of Honduras ; and Ulloa laxs, that it 
1s found in the eny wons of Porto- bello. 


pted 


times been ſeen in the Eaſt Indies, or on the 
coaſt of Africa, it is certain that they muſt have 


fur, which has more the appearance of ill dreſſed 7 
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mounted and deſcended the higheſt tree ſeveral 
© times in a day. It is in the evening and dur- 
ing the night that he was moſt active, which 
made me ſuſpect that he ſaw very ill in the day, 
and that his eyes were of no uſe to him but in 
the dark, I purchaſed this animal at Amſter- 
dam. It was fed with ſea biſcuit ; and I was 
told, that, during the verdure of the trees, it 
* would require nothing but leaves. We gave 
* him leaves, which he eat freely, when they were 
* tender ; but, as ſoon as they began to dry, or 
* were pierced by caterpillars, he refuſed them. 
* During the three years that I kept him alive in 
* my menagery, his ordinary food was bread, 
© apples, and roots; and his drink was milk. 
He always laid hold, though with difficulty, of 
what he wanted to eat, with his fore paws; 
© and the difficulty increaſed in proportion to the 
© largeneſs of the morſel. He ſeldom cried; 
« his cry is ſhort, and he never repeats it twice, 
without a conſiderable interval. This cry, 
© though plaintive, has no reſemblance to that of 
© the al, if it be true that a7 is the ſound of that 
© animal's voice. The moſt natural ſituation df 
© the unau, and which he prefers to all other, 

| © is hanging on a branch, with his body turned 
4 * downward. He ſometimes ſleeps in this po- 
| © ſition, his fore paws being fixed to the ſame 
point, and his body forming an arch. Ti 
ſtrength of his muſcles is incredible; but it be- 
comes ulclels to him when he walks ; for bi 
_ 11 motion 
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© motion is conſtrained and wavering. This 
ſtructure alone ſeems to be the cauſe of the 
© animal's ſlowneſs, which, beſides, has no violent 


« appetites, and does not recogniſe thoſe who 
© take care of him. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


M. De la Borde remarks, that there are two 
ſpecies of theſe animals in Cayenne, the one 
called the ba/hful-/loth, and the other the Heeß- 
ſloth. The latter is twice as long as the former, 
and of the ſame thickneſs. He has long, buſhy, 
whitiſh hair, and weighs about twenty-five 
pounds. He throws himſelf down upon men 
from the tops of trees, but in a manner ſo ſlug- 
giſn, that it is eaſy to avoid him. He feeds 
turing the day as well as the night. 
© The baſhful ſloth, M. de la Borde remarks, 
has black ſpots on his body, weighs twelve 
pounds, keeps always on trees, and eats the 
leaves of the Surinam fig-tree, which are ſaid 
„to be poiſonous. The bowels of this ſloth 
* poiſon dogs, and yet the fleſh is good to 
cat; but its uſe is confined to the common 
Fe c 
Both ſpecies produce aoly a ſingle young, 
* which they always carry on their AY It is 
L 2 probable, 
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* 


which hang over the rivers; and, when in this 


them fall into the water; for they never quit 


probable, though I am not certain, that the fe- 
males bring forth on trees. They feed on the 
leaves of the Braſilian plumb-tree *, and of 
the Surinam fig. The two ſpecies are equally 
common ; but they are not frequent in the 
environs of Cayenne. They ſometimes ſuſpend 
themſelves by their claws on branches of trees 


ſituation, it is eaſy to cut the branch and make 


their hold, 


* When aſcending a tree, this animal careleſily 
ſtretches out one of its fore pats, and fixes its 
long claw as high as it can reach. It then 
heavily raiſes its body, gradually fixes the 
other pat, and, in this manner, continues to 
climb. All theſe movements are incredibly 1 
ſlow and languid. When kept in houſes, they 
always climb upon ſome poſt or door, and 
never chooſe to reſt on the ground. If a ſtick is 
held out to them when on the ground, they 
lay hold of it, and mount to its top, where they 
firmly adhere with their fore paws, and em- 


brace the ſtick with their whole body. They 


* 
have a weak plaintive cry, which is heard al 


no great diſtance.” 
From this paſſage, it is obvious, that the thcep- 


ſloth is the lame with what we have called 1101, Ml 
or. the three-toed iloth ; and that. the baſhfut- 
ſloth is the 45, or two- toed ſpecies. 


* Spondias lutez of Linnæus. 
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M. Voſmatr, an able naturaliſt, and ſuperin- 
tendant of the Prince of Orange's cabinet, has 
criticiſed two aſſertions in my hiſtory of theſe 
animals. He remarks, that we ought. to reject 
© the relation of M. de Buffon, when he tells us, 
© that the ſloths are unable to deſcend from 
© a tree, but allow themſelyes to fall down like 
© blocks * 

Il ed this fact. on the authority of 
eye-witneſſes, who aſſured me, that they had 
ſometimes ſeen the animal fall down at their 
feet. The fact is farther ſupported by the 
teſtimony of M, de la Borde. What I have 
ſaid on this ſubject, therefore, ought by no means 
to be rejected, 3 

The ſecond aſſertion is not equally well 
founded. I willingly acknowledge my miſtake, 
when I ſaid that the ſloths had no teeth, and 
thank M. Voſmaer for correcting this error. 


e Peſcript. d'un Pareſſeux Pentedactile de Bengale, p. 5. 
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THIS animal was purchaſed in Holland, 


under the name of Syritate. It is a na- | 


tive of Surinam, and other provinces of South 
America . We fed it for ſome time; and after- 


wards M. de Seve, who has drawn, with equal 


{kill and attention, the animals publiſhed in this 
work, having kept it alive during ſeveral months, 
communicated to me the remarks he had made 
with regard to its natural habits and diſpoſitions, 
It is a handſome, active, and dextrous animal, 
ſometimes walking on end, and frequently ſit- 


The four-toed weaſel, with the upper jaw much longer than 
the lower, and very moveable and pliant. The ears are rounded; 
the hair pretty long, hard, and upright, varied with black and 
white ; the points black. It has only four toes on each foot, 
which is an exception to the weaſel kind. The tail is taper. The 


length of the animal, from noſe to tail, is about one foot, and that 


of the tail fix inches; Pennant's Synopſ. of Quad. p. 228. 

+ Mr. Pennant remarks, that M. de Buffon is the only perſon 
who has deſcribed this animal, but that he ſeems to have been 
deceived with regard to the place of its nativity. Inſtead of South 
America, Mr. Pennant ſays, that it inhabits the Cape of Good 
Hope and the iſland of Java, and refers, for his authorities, to 
Pallas, Miſcel. Zool. p. 59, 60. and Rumph. Herb. Amboin. app. 
p. 71. The latter, when ſpeaking of the ichneumon, or muncos, 
ſays, © ac diſtinguendus eſt a ſuracatje ſeu Favanorum zupe, quod 
é eſt muſtela,? 


ting 
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ting upright, with his fore-feet hanging down, 
his head ere, and moving on the neck as 
upon a pivot. He always aſſumed this attitude 
when he came near the fire to warm himſelf. 
He is not ſo large as a rabbit, and pretty much 
reſembles the ichneumon, both in ſize and hair, 
only it is rougher, and the tail 1s not ſo long. 
But, by the prominency of the upper part of 
the muzzle, he makes a nearer approach to the 
coati, or Brafilian Weaſel, than to any other 
animal. He has alſo a character which! 1 pecu- 
lar to him and the hyæna; for they are the 
only animals which have four toes on all their 
 keet, 

At firſt, we fed this ſurikate with milk, be- 
cauſe he was very young: But his taſte for 
feſh ſoon appeared. He eat raw meat, and par- 
ticularly the fleſh of chickens, with great avi- 
dity. He likewiſe endeavoured to ſeize young 
animals, A young rabbit, which lived in the 
ſame houſe, would have fallen a prey to him, 
if he had not been prevented from making the 
attack. He was fond of fiſh, and {till fonder 
of eggs. I have ſeen him carry off, with his 
two paws, eggs which had been put into the wa- 
ter to be boiled. He refuſed fruits, and even 
bread, unleſs it was maſhed. Like the {quirr el, 
he employed his fore paws to convey his vic- 
mals to his mouth. In drinking, he lapped like 
a dog, and never drank water but when it was 
Varm. His ordinary drink was his own urine, 

L 4 though 
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though it had a very ſtrong odour. He fro- 
licked with the cats, and always innocently, He 
did no harm to the children, and never bit an 

perſon but the maſter of the houſe, to whom 
he had taken an averſion. He never gnawed 
with his teeth, but often injured the plaſter and 
furniture by ſcratching with his claws. He was 
ſo well tamed, that he knew his own name. 
He went about through the whole houſe, and 
returned whenever he was called. He uttered 
two kinds of ſounds, When he was tired by 
being alone, or heard any unuſual noiſe, he bark- 
ed like a young dog; and, when he was careſſed, 


or felt any pleaſant emotion, he made a noiſe 


as briſk and ſtriking as a ſmall rattle rapidly 
turned round. This animal was a female, and 
appeared to be frequently in ſeaſon, notwith- 
ſtanding the coldneſs of the climate, which, 
though every thing was done to cheriſh and 
keep her warm, ſhe could ſupport during one 
winter only. 


8 UPPL EME NI. 


WE formerly remarked, that the ſurikate did 
no injury to children; and that it never bit any 
perſon but adults, and, among others, the maſter 
of the family, againſt whom it had taken an 


averſion. I ſince heard that it never — 
| either 


— .&S 
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either the mother or the children of his family, 
hut that it bit a number of other perſons of both 
ſexes M. de Seve remarked, that it was in- 
duced to bite by ſome particular odour. When 
laid hold of, the cartilage at the end of its noſe 
curled up while it ſmelled, and, according to the 
odour received, it either bit or did not bite. This 
experiment was tried upon a number of people; 
and, it is ſingular, whenever it bit one perſon, 
it always continued to bite him. Some people 
were ſo diſagreeable to him, that he endeavoured 
to make his eſcape in order to bite them; and, 
when he could not lay hold of the legs, he 
darted upon their ſhoes or pettycoats. He even 
uſed ſeveral artifices to come near thoſe whom 
he wiſhed to bite. ou 
M. Voſmaer, in his deſcription of a flying 
ſquirrel, makes the following pertinent remarks. 
M. de Buffon, ſays M. Voſmaër, has pro- 
* bably been deceived both with regard to the 
name and the native country of the ſurikate, 
which was laſt ſummer tranſmitted by M. Tul- 
bagh to the Prince of Orange. It belongs not 
to America, but to Africa. This ſmall animal, 
a male and a female of which were directed to 
me, but the female died in the paſſage, was un- 
known to Kolbe, or at leaſt is not mentioned 
by him, and appears to be found far up the 
country only: This inference may be drawn 
from the governour's letter, which I received 
at the ſame time, and where he makes the fol- 
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* lowing remark: 7 /end by the Captain twy 
« ſmall animals, a male and a female, to which 
I can neither give a name, nor refer them to any 
* other ſpecies; becauſe they were, for the ft 
c time, brought from the remote de gerte and Jon 
6 mountains of this vaſt country, They are very 
* mild and gentle. They feed upon. freſh meat, 
© either boiled or rate, eggs, and ants, J hope they 
* eel arrive in life; for, T1 IMagine, they Were 
s never hitherto ſeen in Europe. 

The evidence of M. Tulbagh i is poſitive, and 
M. de Voſmaer's remark is juſt ; for, though I 
had this animal alive for a long time, I received 
its name and country from no better authority 
than an animal merchant, who told me he had 
purchaſed it in Holland ander the name of ſuri- 
kate, and that it came from Surinam. We are 
now certain that it is neither found in Surinam 
nor in the other provinces of South America, 
but in the mountains of Africa above the Cape 
of Good Hope; and, as to the name, it is of 
little moment : It can be changed when we Ie» 
celve better information, 
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The TARSIER, or WOOLLY 
JERBOA* © 


E accidentally procured this animal from 

a perſon who could neither tell its name, 
nor from whence it came. It is remarkable for 
the exceſſive length of its hind legs. The bones 
of the feet, and particularly thoſe which com- 
poſe the upper part of the 7ar/us, are prodigi- 
oully long; and it is from this diſtinctive cha- 
racter that we have derived the name of the 
animal. The tarſier, however, is not the only 
quadruped whole hind legs are conſtructed in this 
manner, The tarſus of the Egyptian jerboa 
is ſtill longer. Hence the appellation of tar/ier 
is only precarious, and ought to be changed as 
ſoon as we learn the name which the animal re- 
ceives in the country where it is produced. The 


jerboa is found in Egypt, Barbary, and the Eaſt 


* The jerboa with a ſharp pointed noſe, long, erect, naked, 
tranſparent ears, large eyes, two cutting teeth in each jaw, and, 
what is peculiar to this ſpecies, two canine teeth in each. It has 
ive long ſlender fingers on each foot, reſembling thoſe of a 
monkey. The fore legs are moderately long. The hind legs are 
of a very remarkable length, eſpecially the ſecond bone; that 
next the foot js ſlender and naked. The tail is exceedingly long 
and ſlender, The hair on the body is long, ſoft, and woolly. 
The head is aſh-coloured, and the reſt of the body tawny, mixed 


with aſh-colour, It is larger than a common mouſe; Pen:ant's 
Imp). of Quad. p. 298. 


Indies, 
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Indies. I at firſt imagined that the tarſier might 
belong to the ſame countries, on account of its 
reſemblance to the jerboa. Both theſe animals 
are of the ſize of a middling rat. The hind legs 
of both are exceſſively long, and thoſe before 


very ſhort, In both, the tail 1s of a prodigious 


length, and garniſhed t Würde the extremity with 

long hairs. Both have very large eyes, and ered, 
nge, open ears. In both, the inferior part ef 
the hind legs are naked, while the reſt of the 
body is covered with ban As theſe animals 


poſſeſs, in common, ſuch peculiar characters, it 


might be preſumed that they were neighbour- 4 
ing ſpecies, or, at leaſt, ſpecies produced by the 
ſame climate and country. From a compariſon 


of their other parts, however, this is rendered 
extremely doubtful. The tarſier has five toes 


on all his feet, and may be faid to have four 


hands; for his five toes are very long, and well 
ſeparated. The thumbs of the hind feet termi» | 


nate in a flat nail; and, though. the nails of the 
other toes be pointed, they are ſo ſhort and 
ſmall, that the animal can uſe its fore feet in 
the ſame manner as hands. The jerboa, on the 
contrary, has only four toes, and four long 


crooked claws on the fore feet; and, inſtead of 


a thumb, it has only a tubercle Vith ont any nail. 


But, what removes theſe animals to a greater 


diſtance, the jerboa has but three toes, or three 
large claws, on the hind feet. This diſtinction 
is too great for animals nearly allied in ſpecies; 
- and 
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and it is not impoſſible that they belong to very 
diſtant climates ; for the tarſier, by his ſmall 
ſize, his four hands, long toes, and ſmall claws, 
and his long tail and feet, ſeems to make a near 
approach to the Murine, Mexican, and Surinam 
opoſſums. But we here throw out our doubts 
only ; and ſhall be highly obliged to any perſon 
who can aſcertain or remove them, by pointing 
cout the real country and name of this animal. 


=. 


The PHALANGER, or SURINAM 
OPOSSUM*. 


TP HE male and female phalanger, which 
were tranſmitted to us under the appella- 
tion of Surinam rats, are much leſs allied to the 
rats, than the animals whoſe hiſtory we have 
given under the name of marmo/e, or murine 
opoſſum, and cayopollin or Mexican opoſſum. 
We have rejected the denomination of Surinam 
rats, becauſe it is both compounded and ill ap- 
plied. As the animal is mentioned by no tra- 
veller or naturaliſt, we have called it the Pha- 
langer, becauſe its phalanges are very ſingularly 


* Opoſſum with a thick noſe, ſhort ears covered with hair, 
eight cutting teeth in the upper jaw, and two in the lower. 
The hair on the upper part of the body is reddiſh, mixed with 
ght aſh colour and yellow. The hind part of the head, and 
middle of the back, are marked with a black line. The throat, 
belly, legs, and part of the tail, are of a dirty yellowiſh white, 
The reſt of the tail is brown and yellow. The body of the 
female is marked with white. The firſt and ſecond toes of 
the hind feet are cloſely united. The claws are large. The 
thumb on the hind feet is diſtinct. The bottom of the tail is 
covered with hair for near two inches and a half; the reſt of it i 
naked. The length of the animal, from noſe to tail, is near 
nine inches, and that of the tail ten; Pennaut's Synopfe of Quud. 
p. 209. 

Philander ex rufo luteus in dorfo, in ventre ex flavo albicans, 
capite craſſo; Brifſon, Quad. p. 213. Seb, Mil. tom. i. P. 50+ 
tab. 31. fig. 8. Klein. Qyad, p. 58. 
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eonſtructed, and becauſe the two firſt toes of the 
' fore feet are attached to each other, as far as the 
end of the laſt phalanx. The thumb is ſeparated 
from the other toes, and has no claw. This laſt 
character is not peculiar; for the Virginian and 
murine opoſſums have the ſame kind of thumb, 
but none of them have united phalanges. 

Theſe animals ſeem to vary among them- 
ſelves, as appears from the figures of the male 
and female. They are of the ſize of a ſmall 
rabbit, or of a very large rat, and are remark- 
able for the exceſſive length of their tail, the 
prolongation of their muzzle, and the form of 
their teeth, which alone would be ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh them from the murine and Virginian 
opoſſums, the rats, and every other ſpecies of 
quadrupeds. 
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The COQUALLIN, or VARIEH | 


 SQUIRREL*: 


HIS animal, which, was ſent to me from | 
America, under the name of the | orange | 
1 I recogniſed to be the ſame with that 
which Fernandez calls qualucallotquapachli or | 
cogtiocotoquallin * But, as theſe Mexican words 
are difficult to pronounce, I have abridged the 
Jaſt i into ceguallin, It is not a ſquirrel, though it 
reſembles that animal in figure, and in buſhinel; 
of tail ; for it differs from the ſquirrel not only | 
in een external charaQtets, but in its diſpe- | 


ſitions and manners. 


The coquallin is much larger than che ſquir- | 
rel: In duplam jere creſcit e e ſays 
Fernandez. It is a handſome animal, and its 
colours are very remarkable. The belly is of a | 
fine yellow colour, and the head, as well as the | 
body, are variegated with white, black, brown, | 
and orange. Like the ſquirrel, it covers itſelt 
with its tail; but it has no pencils of hair at the 
tips of the ears; it mounts not upon trees; and 


* Squirrel with plain ears; the upper part of the body varied | 


with black, white, and brown, and the belly tawny. It is twice 


the ſize of the, common ſquirrel; Pennant's Synop/. of v Val. | 


P. 283. 
+ Fernand. Hiſt. Anim, Nov. Hiſpan. p. 8, 
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THE COQUALLIN, &c. 177 
it dwells, like the ground ſquirrel, in holes, and 
under the roots of trees, where it brings forth its 
young. It lays up grain and fruits for nouriſh- 
ment during the winter. It is timid and crafty, 
and ſo wild that it can never be tamed. 

The coquallin ſeems to be peculiar to the South 
American regions. The white and orange 
ſquirrels of the Eaſt Indies are much ſmaller, 
ind their colours are uniform. They are ge- 
nuine ſquirrels, which dwell and bring forth 
upon trees. But the coquallin, and ground 
ſquirrel of America, live under the earth like 
rabbits, and have no relation to ſquirrels but what 
riſes from their figure. 
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The HAMSTER, or GERMAN 
MARMOTE, 


| 6 hamſter is the moſt famous, 28 well as 


the moſt deſtructive of all rats. We 


omitted its hiſtory, when treating of the other 


rats, becauſe at that time we had not an oppor- 3 


tunity of ſeeing and examining the animal. For 
the knowledge we have now acquired of it, 
we are obliged to the Marquis de Montmi- 
rail and M. de Vaitz, who ſent us two live 


* Marmot with large rounded ears, and full black eyes. The 


colour of the head and back is a reddiſh brown, and that of 
the cheeks white. Beneath each ear there is a white ſpot, 


3 4 


another on each ſhoulder, and a third near the hind legs. The 


breaſt, upper part of the fore legs, and the belly, are black, The 


tail is ſhort and almoſt naked. It has four toes and a fifth claw 
on the fore feet, and five toes behind. The length of the 
body is about nine inches, and that of the tail three; Pennan”s 
Synopſ. of Quad. p. 271. | 

Hamſter, Hameſter, Cricetus ; Agricola, An. Subter, p. 486. 
Geſner. Quad. p. 738. Raii Syn. Quad. p. 221. 

Shrzeczek, Chomik; Rzaczinſei Polon. p. 232. 

Porcellus frumentarius; Schwvencifelde 7. beriotropb. p. 118. 

Krietſch, Hamſter ; Kramer. Auſir. p. 317. 

Mus cricetus, cauda mediocri, auriculis rotundatis, corpore 
ſubtus nigro, lateribus rufeſcentibus, maculis tribus albis; Linn. 
 Spft. Nat. p. 82. | 
Glis ex cinereo rufus in dorſo, i in [Sant niger, maculis tribus 


ad latera albis; Brifon, Quad. p. 117. 
hamſters, 
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hamſters, accompanied with an inſtructive me- 
moir * concerning their manners and diſpoſi- 


veral months, in order to examine it attentively, 
and afterwards diſſected it, with a view to com- 
pare its internal ſtructure with that of other rats. 
In its anterior parts, it has a greater reſemblance 
to the water rat than to any other animal. It 
reſembles him ſtill more in the ſmallneſs of its 
eyes and the fineneſs of its ſkin. But the tail, 
inſtead of being long, is ſhorter than that of the 
compagnol or ſhort-tailed mouſe, which, as for- 
merly remarked, has a great ſimilarity to the 
water rat in its internal conformation. The 
hamſter ſeems to be, with regard to the ſhort- 
taled field mouſe, what the ſurmulot, or Nor- 
way rat, is to the long-tailed field mouſe. All 
theſe animals live under ground, and appear 
o be animated with the ſame inſtinct. They 


hae nearly the ſame manners, and particularly 


hat of collecting magazines of grain in their 
holes. We ſhall not, therefore, enlarge ſo much 
01 the reſemblances in figure and diſpoſitions, 
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» refer you to a pretty full memoir concerning the. hamſter 
wich I received from M. de Waitz, miniſter of ſtate to the 
Lendgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, who, to his brilliant talents for ſtate 
Wars, joins an ardent deſire for the improvement of natural 
ſtory, He, at the ſame time, tranſmitted to me two of 
theſe animals alive, which I ſhall ſend you by the firſt opportu- 


ty; Leiire de M. le Marquis de Montmirail à M. de Buffon, 
Jl Falle 1702, 
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tions. We fed one of theſe animals during ſe- 


5 upon the differences which diſtinguiſh the 
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hamſter from all the other rats of which we haye 
formerly treated. 

Agricola“ is the firſt writer from whom any 
genuine information can be derived concerning 
the hamſter ; to which Fabricius | added a few 

facts. 


* Hameſter, quem quidam cricetum nominant, exiſlit ira- 
cundus et mordax, adeo ut ſi eum eques incaute perſequatur, 


ſoleat profilire et os equi appetere, et ſi prehenderit mordicus 
tenere. In terræ cavernis habitat — pedes habet admodum 
breves; pilis in dorſo color eſt fere leporis: In ventre niger, in 
lateribus rutilus, ſed utrumque latus maculis albis tribus numero 
diſtinguitur. Suprema capitis pars ut etiam cervix eumdem quem 


dorſum habet colorem. Tempora rutila ſunt; guttur eſt candi- | 
dum. —pili autem fic inhærent cuti ut ex ea difficulter eveli 


poſſint — atque ob hanc cauſam et varietatem pelles ejus ſunt 
preticſe : Multa frumenti grana in ſpecum congerit, et utrinque 
dentibus mandit.— Ager Turingiz eorum animalium plenus ob 
copiam et bonitatem frumenti; Georg. Agriccla, de animantibus 
ſubterraneis; Aud Gęſuer, Hiſt. Quad. p. 738. 


+ Hameſter animal eſt agreſte ſub terra habitans——colore | 


vario, ventre non candido ſed patius nigerrimo, —— Dentes 
habet in anterioris oris ima ſupremaque parte binos, promt- 


nentes et acutos, malas laxas et amplas, ambas exportando | 


importandoque replet : Ambabus mandit. — Cum terram 


eſtodit, primum anterioribus pedibus (quos talpæ ſimiles ha- 
bet brevitate ſed minus latos) eam retrahit, longius progreſſus, 


ore exportat. Cuniculos ad antrum plures agit cubiti pro. 
funditate, ſed admodum anguſtos. - Antrum intus extendit 
ad capienda frumenta. —— Meſſis tempore grana omnis ge- 
neris frumenti importat. Terra ante cuniculos erecta non 


tumuli modo aſſurgit, ut talparum tumuli, fed ut agger dilata - 


tur. Veſcitur hoc animal» frumento omnis generis, et f 
domi alatur pane ac carnibus. In agro etiam mures venatu!. 
Cibum cum capit in pedes priores erigitur. Quamvis autem 
corpore exiguum fit, natura tamen eſt pugnax et temerarium. 
Laccflitum quidquid ore geſtat pulſatis utroque pede malis ſubito 
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facts. But Schwenckfeld “ has done more than 
all the other authors put together. He diſ- 
ſected the hamſter, and gave a deſcription of 
it, which correſponds almoſt in every article 


with 


egetit, recta hoſtem invadens, ſpiritu oris et aſſultu protervum ac 
minx. Nec terretur facile, etiam fi viribus impar ei fit 


quem petit. Vidi ipſe, cum equum aſſultando naribus cor- 
ripuiſſet non prius morſum dimiſiſſe quam ferro occideretur. — 


Hameſtri pellis maxime durabilis. In Turingia et Miſnia 
hoc animal frequens, non omnibus tamen in locis, ſed in uberri- 
mis et fertiliſſimis. In Luſacia circa Radeburgum, e ſatis panici 
efoditur ; Mulbergi ad Albim in vinetis reperitur, nam maturis 


9.739. © 749. | 

* Porcellus frumentarius, Hamſter minor paulo cuniculo. Lon- 
gitudo dodrantalis et palmi unius. Pilis in dofſo fere leporis 
eſt colore, Gula, venter, et pedes interiores nigra ſunt. Rubet 
in lateribus et circa caudam, quæ coloris murini tres digitos 
longa. Maculz albæ ſub auribus, juxta roſtrum, ſupra armos 
et coxam. Pedes admodum breves, digitis et unguiculis albidis 
quis utrinque. In pedum planta, ſeu parte digitorum inferiore, 
tubercula veluti calli ubique eminent. Oculi ſplendidi, nigri, 
elegantes. Dentes habet ut lepus anteriores binos inciſores et 
laterales. Lingua mollis ſpongioſa. E bucculis veſiculæ utrin- 
que ampla membrane ſub cute porriguntur, quæ ſenſim graci- 
leſcentes dorſo tenui ligamento alligantur. Has inſtar ſacci meſſis 
tempore granis tritici, ſiliginis, et aliis ſen folles quoſpiam infarcit, 
que in ſuos cuniculos comeatum in futuram hyemem congerit ac 
feponit. 

Pulmonibus candidis quatuor ſunt lobi. 

Cor renibus paulo majus mucrone obtuſiore. 
atm apparet, unum ſuper alterum impoſitum. Inferior pars 
torſo adjacens duos obtinet lobulos. Media, quæ maxima, in- 
tegra abſque inciſuris integrum abdomen ſecundum latitudinem 
becupans ventriculum ex parte amplexatur. Superior portio 


chi alis incumbens diaphragmati proxime ſubjacet. Fel nullum 
donſpicere licyit, 


Hepar tripli- 


M 3 Ventriculus 


quoque uvis veſcitur; Georg. Fabricius, apud Geſner, Hiſt. Quad. 
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with ours; yet he is hardly quoted by our more 
modern naturaliſts, who content themſelves with 


copying Geſner: In Juſtice to this author, we 


have inſerted his remarks entire; and, when to 
theſe we add the obſervations of M. de Waitz, 
the hiſtory of this animal will be complete. 

© The habitations of the hamſter are dif- 
* ferently conſtruQted, according to their ſex, age, 
and the quality of the ground. The houſe 
of the male has an oblique pallage, at the 
mouth of which there is a conſiderable heap 
© of earth. At a diſtance from this oblique 

* paſſage, there is a hole which deſcends perpen- 


Ventriculus ei duplex. Unus candidus rotundiuſculus, cui alter 
per iſthmum annectitur longiuſculus, ſiniſtrum hypochondrium 
occupans, hinc prope iſthmum c:ſophagus inſeritur, alteri ſib 


dextro hypochondrio inteſtina adhærent. In utroque reperieba- 


tur chylus candidus, pulticulæ farinacez ſimilis, craſſior tamen 
in ſiniſtro. 

Inte ſtina gracilia flavent ; ubi deſinunt, incipit cæcum an- 
fractuoſum amplum, hinc craſſiora ad cæruleum vergunt colorem, 
Excernit pilulas longiuſculas inſtar murium. Lien coloris ſangui- 


nei ſoleam fere humanam repræſentat. 


Renes bini phaſeoli magnitudine et figura. Veſicula candida 
piſum Italicum æquat, rotunda lagenulæ inſtar. 

Parit quinque ſexve, uno partu. 

In terræ cavernis habitat, agri vaſtator et Cereris hoſtis Au- 
tumo multa frumenti grana in ſpecum congerit, et utrinque deni. 
bus mandit. 

Admodum pingueſcit; ob id porcellis Indicis non inepte com- 
paratur. | 

In cibum non recipitur; ſed pelles conſuuntur ad veſt: 
menta. 

De caverna ſua aqua fervente ſeu frigida copioſc infula e 
pellitur. | 
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e dicularly into the chambers of the lodging. 
No earth appears near this hole; which ren- 


ders it probable that the oblique paſſage is dug 
© from without, and that the perpendicular hole 
is begun from below, and continued upward. 

The houle of the female has likewiſe an ob- 
ique paſſage, and, at the ſame time, two, three, 
and not unfrequently eight perpendicular holes, 
in order to allow her young to go out and in 
The male and female have) each 
da different dwelling, and the female makes 
| her's deeper than the male. 

At the diſtance of a foot or two on each 


| * ſide of the perpendicular holes, the hamſters 


of both ſexes, according to their age, and their 
number of young, dig one, two, three, and 
ſometimes four cavities in the form of vaults, 
both above and below, which are more or leſs 
capacious in proportion to the quantity of their 
proviſions. 

© The perpendicular hole is the common paſ- 
ſage: The oblique one is made for the pur- 
poſe of carrying out the earth. As the decli- 
vity of this oblique paſſage is more gentle in 
one cavity than in another, it may likewiſe 
promote a circulation of air in thoſe ſubterra- 
neous habitations. In the cavern where the fe- 
male brings forth her young, there is no ma- 
gazine of grain, but a neſt of ſtraw and herbs, 
The depth of the caverns is various: A young 
* hamſter, in the firſt year, makes his cavern not 
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above a foot deep; but the old ones fre. 


quently dig to the depth of four or five feet, 
The whole habitation, including the paſſages 


and caverns, is ſometimes from eight to ten feet 


in diameter. 

© Theſe animals provide their magazines with 
dry clean grain, corn in the ear, peas, and 
beans, in their pods, and afterwards carry out 
the huſks and pods by the oblique paſſages, 
In tranſporting their proviſion, they uſe the 
pouches in their cheeks, each of which wi] 
hold a quarter of an Engliſh pint. 
© The hamſter begins to lay up proviſions 
about the end of Auguſt. When his magazines 
are filled, he covers them, and carcfully ſhuts 
up all the avenues with earth, which prevents | 
his retreat from being eaſily diſcovered, aud 
it is only to be recogniſed by the heap of 
carth near the oblique paſſage mentioned 


above; after which, the perpendicular holes 


muſt be inveſtigated. The moſt common me- 


thod of ſeizing theſe animals is to dig them 


out, which is a laborious taſk, on account of 
the extent and depth of their holes. A per- 
ſon, however, who accuſtoms himſelf to this 
ſpecies of hunting, fails not to profit by it; 
for, in autumn, which is the proper ſeaſon, he 


generally finds in each habitation, beſide the 


fur of the animal, two buſhels of good grain. 
The hamſters produce twice or thrice in a year, 


and bring forth five or ſix, and often more, 
1 at 
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6 at each litter. In ſome years they appear in 

6 prodigious numbers, and, in others, hardly any 
of them are to be ſeen. It is in moiit years that 
they multiply ſo greatly; and this numerous 
© multiplication occaſions a dearth, by the gene- 
6 ral devaſtation they make among the corn. 

© At the age of ſix weeks or two months, the 
© hamſters begin to dig their habitations ; but 
they neither couple nor produce We the 


b firſt year. 


© The polecats deſtroy great numbers of the 
© hamſters, and take poſſeſſion of their holes. 

The hamſters are commonly brown on the 
back, and white on the belly. Some of them, 
however, are gray; and this difference may 
© be the effect of advanced age. Some of them 
are alſo totally black. 

Like the mulet, or long-tailed field mouſe, 
the hamſters mutually deſtroy each other. Of 
two kept in a cage, the female killed the male 
in one night, and, after cutting the muſcles 
which fix the jaws to each other, devoured a 
part of the inteſtines. They produce ſeveral 
times in the year, and are ſo deſtructive, that, 


in the ſtates of Germany, a price is ſet upon their 


heads, They are ſo numerous in that part of 
the Continent, that their fur is a conſiderable 
article of commerce. 

All theſe facts, which we have PE Wo 
irom the memoir of NM. VV aitz, and the remarks 


of 
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of M. de Montmirail, appear to be certain, and 
correſpond with our other ſources of informa- 


tion concerning the hamſters. But it is not 
equally certain, as mentioned in the ſame me- 


moir, that they remain in a torpid ſtate during 
the winter, and revive in the ſpring. The ham- 
ſter which we kept laſt winter (1762-3) in an 
apartment without fire, and where the cold fre- 
quently congealed water, never became torpid, 
but moved about and eat its ordinary food. 
But ſeveral kinds of dormice, which were like- 
wiſe in our poſſeſſion, became torpid in a much 
ſmaller degree of cold. Hence the hamſter nei- 


ther approaches the dormice nor marmot by this 


character; and ſome of our naturaliſts have im- 


properly called it the marmot of Straſburg, 


though it ſleeps not like the marmot, nor is 
found in the neighbourhood of Straſburg. 


SUPPLEMENT, 


IN the Cagelie de Literature, of the 13th of 
September 1774, we find the following obſerva- 
tions concerning the hamſter, extracted from a 
German publication by M. Sulzer. 


The corn- rat, in German hamſter, cannot be | 


more commodiouſly deſcribed than at Gotha, 
* where, in one year, 11574 ſkins of it, in ano- 
6 ther, 
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© ther, 54429, and, in a third, 80, 139, have been 
© brought to the town-houſe. In general, this 
animal inhabits temperate countries. When 
irritated, its heart beats 180 times in a minute, 
The weight of the body 1s to that of the brain 
as I to 193. 

* Theſe animals lay up magazines which often 
conſiſt of twelve pounds of grain. In winter, 
the female ſinks very deep in the earth. The 
male is a bold animal, and defends himſelf 
againſt dogs, cats, and men. He is naturally 
quarrelſome, agrees not with his own ſpecies, 
and ſometimes, in a tranſport of fury, flays his 
own family, He devours the feeble indivi- 
duals of his ſpecies, as well as mice and birds; 
and yet he feeds upon all kinds of herbs, 
fruits, and ſeeds. He drinks little; and the 
female remains longer in her winter retreat 
than the male. The former goes four weeks 
with young, and often produces ſix at a litter. 
In a few months, the females become fertile. 


* A * 


* 


1 


* 


* 


I The rat called Illis kills the hamſter. 


When this animal is in a torpid ſtate, neither 
* reſpiration, nor any kind of feeling, can be 
perceived. The heart, however, beats fifteen 
times in a minute, which is diſcovered by 
opening the cheſt. The blood continues :o be 
* fluid, and the inteſtines are not irritable. Even 


The Ii 1 is che polecat, and not a rat, as wis author al 
ledges. 


an 
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© an electrical ſhock does not awake him: In 
© the open air, he is never reduced to a m_ 
_ "Rate. 

M. Sulzer mentions the gradual manner in 
which this animal recovers his vigour and 
activity. | 

* The utility of the hamſter is confined to the 
© deſtruction of mice; but he himſelf is much 
more miſchievous *. 

We wiſh that M. Sulzer had marked the pre- 
ciſe degree of cold, or want of air, which ren- 
ders theſe animals torpid ; for we till maintain, 
what was formerly remarked, that a hamſter 
confined in a cage, and in a room where water 
ſroze, was not reduced to a torpid ſtate during 
the winter 1763. This fact will receive addi- 
tional confirmation from the following obſerva» 
tons of M. Allamand, which he has publiſhed at 
the end of the Dutch edition of my work. 


Addition to the Hiſtory of the HA MST EE 
by M. ALLAMAND. 


THE hamſter is a quadruped of the mouſe 
kind, which ſleeps during the winter, like the 
marmots. The legs and neck are ſhort ; the 
head is thickiſh; and the mouth is garniſhed 


Obſervat. ſur le Rat de Blé, par M. Sulzer; Gazette 4 
Litttrature, 13 . 1774. 


On 
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on cach ſide with whiſkers. The ears are large 


and almoſt naked. The tail is ſhort, and one 
half of it naked, The eyes are round and pro- 
minent. The colour of the hair is a mixture 
of red, yellow, white, and black. Theſe cha- 
raters exhibit not the moſt alluring picture; 


and the manners of the animal are ſtill more diſ- 


ouſting. He has no love but for himſelf, and 


poſſeſſes not a ſingle ſocial quality. He attacks 


and devours every animal he is capable of con- 
quering, not excepting his own ſpecies. Even 
the inſtin&t which draws him to the other ſex, 


laſts only a few hours; at the end of which the 


female would not meet with a better fate, if ſhe 
did not take the precaution of avoiding, or of 
killing him firſt, To theſe odious qualities, 
however, Nature has joined others, which, with- 
out rendering him more amiable, make ek de- 
ſerve a diſtinguiſhed rank in the hiſtory of ani- 
mals. He belongs to the ſmall number of thoſe 
which paſs the winter in a torpid ſtate, and he 
is the only European animal that is provided 
with cheek-pouches. His addreſs in making a 
ſubterraneous abode, and the induſtry with which 
he lays up proviſions, merit the attention of the 
curious. Ty; 

The hamſter inhabits not all ſoils or climates 
differently. He is neither found in very warm 


nor in very cold countries. As he lives upon 


grains, and dwells under the earth, ſtony, ſandy, 


Or 
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or argillaceous ſoils are as inconvenient to him 


as meadows, foreſts, and marſhy grounds. He 
requires a ſoil which is eaſily pierced, and yet ſo 
tenacious as not to tumble down. He likewiſe 
chooſes countries which abound in all kinds of 
grain, that he may not be obliged to ſeek his 
food at great diſtances, for which he is not well 
qualified. In Thuringia, the foil of which poſ- 
ſeſſes all theſe qualities, the hamſters are more 
numerous than in any other country. 

The habitation which the hamſter digs to the 
depth of three or four feet, conſiſts of more or 
fewer apartments, according to the age of the 
animal. The principal chamber 1s lined with 
ſtraw, and ſerves him for a lodging. The others 
are deſtined for the preſervation of proviſions, 


of which he amaſſes great quantities during the 


autumn. Each hole has two apertures ; the one 
deſcends obliquely, and the other, through which 
the animal goes out and in, 1s perpendicular. 
The holes of the females, who never live with 
the males, are ſomewhat different. In thoſe 
where ſhe brings forth, there is ſeldom above 
one chamber for proviſions; becauſe the ſhort 


time the young remain with her requires not a 


great ſtore of food. But, inſtead of one perpen- 
dicular hole, ſhe makes ſeven or eight, to give 


free paſſage to her young. Sometimes the mo- 


ther baniſhes her offspring, and continues to poſ- 
ſeſs this hole; but ſhe commonly digs another, 
and 


I 
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and lays up as much proviſions as the ſeaſon 


permits her to collect. 


The hamſters copulate about the end of April, 
when the males enter the apartments of the fe- 
males, where they remain only a few days. If 
two males happen to meet in the ſame hole, a 
furious combat enſues, which generally termi- 
nates in the death of the weakeſt. The con- 
queror takes poſſeſſion of the female, and both, 
though at every other period they perſecute and 


| kill each other, lay aſide their natural ferocity 


during the few days their amours continue. 'They 


16 even mutually defend each other againſt aggreſſ- 
th ors. When a hole is opened at this period, and the 
7s female perceives that her huſband is about to be 
15, carried off, ſhe darts upon the raviſher, and 
he makes him feel the fury of her vengeance, by 
ne inflicting deep and painful wounds, 
ich The females bring forth twice or thrice every 
year, Their litter is never fewer than ſix, and 
ith oftener from ſixteen to eighteen. The growth 
ofe of theſe animals 1s very rapid. At the age of 
Ve hfteen days, they already begin to dig the earth. 
ort Soon after, the mother baniſhes them from her 


ta 


en- 
51e 


habitation; ſo that, at the age of about three 
weeks, they are abandoned to their own ma- 
nagement. The mother, in general, diſcovers 


— SY Wenn Rat >» > I oo. = EDD wont. x 


no- little tenderneſs for her offspring. She who, in 

zol- W tlc ſeaſon of love, defends her huſband with 

her, courage, flies in the moſt daſtardly manner when : 

and her tamily is threatened with danger. | Her only 
ſolicitude 
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ſolicitude is to- provide for her own ſafety, 
With this view, when purſued, ſhe digs deeper 
4 into the earth, which ſhe performs with an amaz- 
| ing quickneſs. The young would willingly 
follow her; but ſhe is deaf to their cries, and 
even ſhuts the hole which ſhe had made. 
The hamſter feeds upon all kinds of herb, 
roots, and grains, which the different ſeaſons 
produce. He even eats the fleſh of ſuch ani- 
mals as he can conquer. As he is not adapted 
for long journies, his magazine is firſt ſtocked 
with the proviſions which are neareſt his abode, 
This is the reaſon why ſome of his chambers are 
frequently filled with one kind of grain only. 
When the harveſt is reaped, he goes to a greater 
diſtance in queſt of proviſions, and carries every 
article he can find, without diſtinction, to his 
granary, To facilitate the tranſportation of his 
food, Nature has furniſhed him with two pouches 
in the inſide of each cheek. On the outſide, 
theſe pouches are membranous, ſmooth, and 


ſhining; and, in the inſide, there are a great WM ble: 
many glands, which continually ſecrete a certain per 
fluid, to preſerve their flexibility, and to enable IM a ſr 
them to reſiſt any accidents which may be occa- pat 
ſioned by the roughneſs or ſharpneſs of particu- hin 
lar grains. Each of theſe cheeks is capable of ben 
containing an ounce and a half of grain, which, WM legs 
on his return to his habitation, he empties, by MW The 
preſſing his two fore feet againſt his cheeks. fore 
When we meet a hamſter having his cheeks filled MW mer 


with 
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with proviſions, it is eaſy to ſeize him with the 
hand, without the riſk of being bitten; becauſe; 


2 in this condition, he has not the free motion of 
ly his jaws. But, if he is allowed a little time, he 
nd ſoon empties his pouches, and ſtands upon his de- 


fence. The quantity of proviſions found in the 
bs, holes depends on the age and ſex of the inhabi- 


ns tant. The old hamſters often amaſs a hundred 
ni- pounds of grain; but the young and the females 
ted content themſelves with a quantity much ſmaller. 
cel Their object in laying up proviſions is not to 


de, WI nouriſh them during the winter, which they paſs 
are in ſleep and without eating, but to ſupport them 
ily, after they awake in the ſpring, and previous to 
ater their falling into a torpid ſtate: 


At the approach of winter, the hamſters 
retire into their ſubterraneous abodes ; the entry 


his Wl to which they ſhut up with great addreſs. There 
hes Wl they remain in perfect tranquillity, and feed on 
ide, their proviſions; till the froſt becomes ſevere, 
and when they ſink into a torpid ſtate, which reſem- 


bles a profound ſleep: When, during this 
period, the holes are opened, which we know by 
a ſmall eminence of earth raiſed near the oblique 
paſſage formerly deſcribed, we find the hamſter 
lying upon a bed of ſoft ſtraw. His head is 


le of WW bended under his belly, between the two fore 
nich, legs, and thoſe behind reſt upon his muzzle. 
„by WM The eyes are ſhut ; and, when the eye-lids are 
zcks. forced open, they inftantly cloſe again. The 


members are ſtiff, like thoſe of a dead animal, 
vol. VII. N and 
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and the whole body feels as cold as ice. : Nei- 
ther reſpiration nor any other ſign of life can be 


perceived. When diſſected in this ſituation, we 


ſee the heart alternately contracting and dilating. 
But this movement is ſo flow, that the pulſations 
exceed not fifteen in a minute; though, when 
the animal is awake, the heart beats a hundred 
and fifty ſtrokes during the ſame time. The 
fat has the appearance of being coagulated. The 
inteſtines are as cold as the external parts of the 

body, and diſcover not the ſmalleſt irritability 
upon the application of ſpirit of wine or oil of 
vitriol. During this operation, the animal ſeems 
to feel very little. He ſometimes opens his 


mouth, as if he wanted to reſpire. But his le- 


thargy is too ſtrong to admit of his bn 


entirely. 


The lethargy of the hamſter has been aſcribed 
ſolely to a certain degree of cold : This may be 
true with regard to the dormice and bats. But 


experience proves, that, in order to render the 


hamſter torpid, he muſt alſo be excluded from 
all communication with the external air: For, 
when a hamſter is ſhut up in a cage filled with 
earth and ſtraw, and expoſed in winter to a de- 
gree of cold ſufficient to freeze water, he nevet 
becomes torpid. But, when the cage is ſunk 
four or five feet under ground, and well ſecured 
againſt the acceſs of air, at the end of eight 0! 
ten days he is equally torpid as if he had been 


in his own burrow, If the cage. is brought up 


10 
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do the ſurface, the hamſter will awake in a few 
hours, and reſume his torpid ſtate when put be- 


e 

76 low the earth. This experiment may be re- 
g. peated with the ſame ſucceſs, as long as the froſt 
ns continues. We have a farther proof that the ab- 
en ſence of the air is dne of the cauſes of torpid- 
ed neſs in the hamſter: When brought up from his 
he hole, in the coldeſt weather, and expoſed to the 
he air, he infallibly awakes in a few-hours. This 
he experiment {ſucceeds equally either in the night or 
ity day, which proves that the light forms no part 
of of the cauſe. 

ms It is curious to obſerve the hamſter paſſing 
his from a torpid to an active ſtate. . He firſt loſes 
le- the rigidity of his members, and then makes a 
ing profound reſpiration, but at long intervals. His 


legs begin to move, he opens his mouth, and 
utters diſagreeable and rattling ſounds, After 


7 be continuing thele operations for ſome time, he 
But opens his eyes, and endeavours to raiſe himſelf 
the on his legs. But all theſe movements are ſtill 
rom reeling and unſteady, like thoſe of a man intoxi- 
For, MW cated with liquor. He, however, reiterates his 
with WM <itorts, till he is enabled to ſtand on his legs. 
de- In this attitude he remains fixed; as if he meant 
zevet to reconnoitre, and repoſe himſelf after his fa- 
ſunk WM figues. But he gradually begins to walk, to eat, 
ured and to act in his uſual manner. This paſſage, 
ht of from a torpid to an active ſtate, requires more 


or leſs time, according to the temperature of the 
air. When expoſed to a cold air, he ſometimes 
"= EM requires 
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requires more than two hours to awake, and, in 
a more temperate air, he accompliſhes his pur- 
poſe in leſs than one hour. It is probable that 
this change is produced imperceptibly, when the 
animal is in his hole, and that he feels none of 
the inconveniencies which ariſe Ron a ſudden 


and forced reviviſcence. 


The life of a hamſter is divided between the 


neceſſary cares of ſatisfying his natural appetites, 
and the fury of combating. He ſeems to have 


no other paſſion but that of rage, which in- | 
duces him to attack every animal that comes in | 
his way, without attending to the ſuperior ſtrength 
of the enemy. Ignorant of the art of ſaving 
himſelf by flight, rather than yield, he allows 
himſelf to be beat to pieces with a ſtick. If he 
ſeizes a man's hand, he muſt be killed before he 


quits his hold. The magnitude of the horſe 


terrifies him as little as the addreſs of the dog, 
which laſt is fond of hunting him. When the | 
hamſter perceives the dog at a diſtance, he be- 
gins with emptying his cheek-pouches, if they 
happen to be filled with grain, He then blows 
them up ſo prodigiouſly, that the ſize of the 
head and neck greatly exceeds that of the reſt of 
the body. In fine, he raiſes himſelf on his hind 
legs, and, in this attitude, darts upon the enemy: 
If he catches hold, he never quits it but with 
the loſs of his life. But the dog generally ſeizes 
him behind, and ſtrangles him. This ferocious 
temper prevents the hamſter from being at 

peace | 
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peace with any other animal. He even makes 
war againſt his own ſpecies, not excepting the 
females. When two hamſters rencounter, they 
never fail to attack each other, and the ſtronger 
always devours the weaker. A combat between 
a male and a female commonly laſts longer than 
between two males. They begin by purſuing 
and biting each other ; then each of them retires 
to a ſide, as if to take breath; a little after, they 
renew the combat, and continue to fly and to 
fight till one of them falls. The vanquiſhed uni- 
formly ſerves for a repaſt to the conqueror, 


3 
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The BOBAK*, and other MAR. 
MOTS, 


HE hamſter has been called the Straf. | 
-* bourgh marmot, and the bobak the Poliſh 
marmot. But it is equally certain that the ham- 
ſter is not a marmot, as it is probable that the 
bobak does belong to that ſpecies ; for the bobak 


differs from the Alpine marmot only in the co- 


« Jour of his hair, which, inſtead of brown, is a 


pale yellow. He has allo a thumb, or rather 
a claw on the fore feet; while the marmot has 
only four toes and no thumb. In every other 
article, the reſemblance is perfect; from which 
it is to be preſumed, that theſe two animals are 
not diſtin& ſpecies. The ſame obſervation ap- 
plies to the monax, or marmot of Canada, which 
by ſome travellers has been called the wwhi/ller. 
He ſeems to differ from the marmot only by the 
tail, which is longer, and more buſhy. Hence 
the monax of Canada, the bobak of Poland, and 
the Alpine marmot, appear to be the ſame ani- 
mal, which, from the influence of different cli- 


* Boback; the Poliſh name of this animal. 
Bobak; Rzackzinſti, Hiſt. Nat. Pol. p. 233. Iden Aut. 
b. 327+ Oy | 
Glis flavicans capite rufeſcente. . , . Marmota Polonica; 
Brifjon, Regn, Anim, p. 105. 
mates, 
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mates, have undergone the varieties formerly 
mentioned. As this ſpecies prefers the coldeſt 
and moſt mountainous regions, and as it is found 
in Poland, Ruſſia, and other parts of the North 


of Europe, it is not ſurpriſing that it ſhould 


likewiſe be found in Canada, where it is only 
ſmaller #. Neither is this circumſtance peculiar 
to the marmot; for all the animals common to 
both Continents are ſmaller in the _ than in 
the Old World. | 

The Siberian animal, which the Ruſſians call 
Feoraſebka, is a ſpecies of marmot ſtill ſmaller 
than the Canadian monax. It has a round head, 
and a blunt noſe. It has no external ears, and 
the auditory paſſages can only be diſcovered by 
removing the hair. The length of the body, 
including the head, exceeds not a foot; and the 
tail, which 1s round near the body, then flat, and 
truncated at the extremity, is but three inches 
long. The body of this animal is pretty thick, 
the hair is yellow, mixed with gray, and that on 
the end of the tail is almoſt black. The legs 
are ſhort, thoſe before being ſomewhat longer 
than thoſe behind. The hind feet have five toes 
and five black claws, which are a little crook- 
ed; and the fore feet have only four. When 
theſe animals are irritated, or attempted to be 


* The Alpine and Poliſh marmots are a foot and a half long 
from the extremity of the muzzle to the origin of the tail; but 


the monax, or Canadian marmot, exceeds not fourteen or fifteen 
inches in length, 
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ſeized, they bite violently, and ſet up a ſharp 
cry like the marmot. When they eat, they ſit 
on their buttocks, and carry the victuals to their 
mouths with the fore paws. They come in ſea- 
ſon in ſpring, and bring forth in ſummer. The 
litter is generally five or ſix. They dig holes 
in the earth, where they paſs the winter, and 
where the female brings forth and ſuckles her 
young. Though they have a great reſemblance 
to the marmot, yet they appear to be of a differ. 
ent ſpecies; for, in the ſame parts of Siberia, 
there are genuine Poliſh or Alpine marmots, 
which the natives call /zroz * ; and it has never 
been remarked that the two kinds mix, or — 
duce an intermediate race. 


* Voyage de Gmelin, tom. ii. "i 444 Ws Tartary, fays 
Rubruquis, there are plenty of marmots, which are called gur. 
In winter they aſſemble together, to the number of twenty or 


thirty, in a large hole, where they ſleep during fix months; 
4 ages en : Tartarit, pr 20 25. 
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THE JERBOAS. 


ERBOA is a generic name employed to denote 
thoſe animals which are remarkable for the 
diſproportion between the hind and fore legs, 
the latter not exceeding the length of a mole's 
paws, and the former reſembling the legs of a 
bird, In this genus, we are acquainted with 
four ſpecies, or diſtin& varieties: 1. The Tar- 
ſier, or woolly Jerboa, formerly mentioned, 
which is certainly a particular ſpecies, becauſe it 
has five toes on each foot, like thoſe of a mon- 
key. 2. The Jerboa, properly ſo called *, which 
DES has 


The Egyptian Jerboa, with thin, ere, and broad ears, full 
and dark eyes, and long whiſkers. The fore legs are an inch 
long, with five toes on each, the inner, or thumb, being ſcarce 
apparent ; but that, as well as the reſt, furniſhed with a ſharp 
claw, The hind legs are two inches and a quarter long, thinly 
covered with hair, and exactly reſembling thoſe of a bird; three 
toes on each foot, covered above and below with hair: The 
middle toe is the longeſt, and on each is a pretty long ſharp claw. 
The length from noſe to tail, is ſeven inches and one quarter; 
the tail ten inches, terminated with a thick black tuft of hair; 
the tip white. The reſt of the tail is covered with very ſhort 
coarſe hair. The upper part of the body is thin, or compreſſed 
idewiſe. The part about the rump and loins 1s large. The 
head, back, ſides, and thighs, are covered with long hair, aſh- 
coloured at the bottom, and pale tawny at the ends. The breaſt 
and belly are whitiſh, and the hair long and ſoft. Pennant's 
Na of Quad. P. 295. 


Mos &&rovs 3 Thecphr. opuſe. P. 295+ Alian. Hiſt. Anim. lib. x. 
. 20, | 


Mus 
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has four toes on the fore feet, and three on the 
hind. 3. The alagtaga*, whoſe legs are con- 


ſtructed like thoſe of -the Jeyvon, but which has 


Mus bipes Plinii; Lib. xv. c. 65. 


Ferbaa or Yerboa, the Arabian name of this animal; * 
Travels, p. 248. Texeira's T1 ravels, p. 21. 


Gerbua ; Edwards's Gleanings, 5p. 219. Plaidfted? | Fearnal, 5. 59. 


Mus jaculus, cauda elongata floccoſa, palmis ſubpentadactylis, 
femoribus longiſſimis, brachus breviſſimis; . Sy. Nat. p 86. 


Haſffelquift, p. 198. 
- Gerboiſe; Voyage de Paul Lucas, tom, ii. p. 73. 
* Siberian jerboa, with very long tranſparent narrow ears, 


long whiſkers, and five toes on the fore feet, three on the 


hind feet, pointing forward, and a fourth behind, about an 


inch above the heel. The colour of the upper part of the 


body is tawny, and. of the lower whitiſh. In form of body, 
legs, and tail, it agrees with the Egyptian en Pennant”; 


G92 of Quad. p. 296. 


Alagtaga is the Tartarian name of this animal, which, ac- 


| cordin g to Meſſerchmid, ſignifies an animal which cannot walk. 
The word alagtaga, however, appears to be nearly the ſame 
with letaga, which is applied to the flying ſquirrel. Hence, I 


am inclined to believe, that alagtaga, as well as letaga, are ge- 


neric rather than ſpecific names, and that they denote a flying 
animal, eſpecially as Strahlenberg, quoted by Gmelin, calls this 
animal the flying hare. 


Cuniculus ſeu lepus Indicus, tas Kikas: ; Aldrov. de Quad. 
digit. fig. p. 395.— Nota, 1. Linnæus and Edwards have impro- 
perly referred this figure to the jerboa, though, by the ſpur or 
fourth toe on the hind feet, which is very conſpicuous, it belongs 
to the ſpecies of alagtaga. Nota, 2. Aldrovandus was wrong in 
denominating this animal utias, which is an American word, and 
probably the ſame with agouti. 

Cuniculus pumilio ſaliens, cauda longiſſima; Gmelin. Nov. Com. 
Acad. Petrop. tom. v. tab. 11. fig. 1. 


Cuniculus pumilio ſaliens, cauda anomala longiſſima; Briſ- 
Quad. p. 103. 
Flying hare; Strablenberg ; Hip. Riff. p. 370. 
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five toes on the fore feet and three on the hind, 
with a ſpur, that may paſs for a thumb or fourth 
toe, much ſhorter than the others. 4. The Da- 
man Hrael“, or lamb of Iſrael, which may be the 
ſame animal called Mus longipes by Linnæus f, 


and which has four toes on the fore feet, and 


five on thoſe behind. 


The head of the jerboa has a 9058 reſem- 
blance to that of the rabbit; but its eyes are 


larger, and its ears ſhorter, W e and broader, 


in proportion to its ſize. The noſe is fleſh-co- 
loured and naked; and the muzzle is thick and 


ſhort. 'The opening of the mouth 1s very ſmall; 
the upper jaw is very broad, and the under nar- 


row and ſhort. The teeth are like thoſe of the 
rabbit; and the whiſkers round the mouth are 
compoſed of long black and white hairs. The 
fore feet are extremely ſhort, and never touch 
the ground, being uſed only as hands to convey 
victuals to the mouth. Theſe hands have four 
fingers, armed with claws, and the rudiments of 


a fifth without any claw. The hind feet have 


* Daman Iſrael, lamb of the children of Iſrael ; Shaw's 
Travels. i 

Animal quoddam pumilo alin non diſſimile, ſed euni- 
culis majus quod agnum filiorum 1frael nuncupant 3 Praſp. Alpin. 
Hi. Ægypt. lib. iv. cap. 9. 232. 

+ Mus longipes, cauda elongata veſtita, palmis tetradaQyls, 
plantis pentadactylis, femoribus longiſſimis; Linn. Sy. Nat. 
5. 84. The word femoribus is here improperly applied; for the 


metatarſi, or firſt bones of the foot alone, are e extremely long in 
this animal. 


only 
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only three toes, of which the middle one is long. 
eſt, and all three are armed with claws. The tail 
is three times longer than the body; it is covered 
with ſmall ſtiff hairs, of the ſame colour with 
thoſe on the back, and the extremity of it is 
garniſhed with longer, ſofter, and more buſhy 
hair. The legs are naked and fleſh-coloured, as 
well as the noſe and ears. The top of the head 
and back are covered with reddiſh hair, and the 
flanks, the under part of the head, the throat; the 
belly, and the inſide of the thighs, are white; 
Below the reins and near the tail there is a large, 
black, tranſverſe band, in the form of a creſcent*, 

The alagtaga is ſmaller than a rabbit. His ears 
are long, broad, naked, thin, tranſparent, and 
ſpread over with very conſpicuous blood-veſſels. 
The upper jaw is much larger than the under, but 
blunt and pretty broad at the extremity. It has 
large whiſkers round the mouth. The teeth 
are like thoſe of a rat. The eyes are large; and 
the iris and pupils are brown. The body is nar- 
row before, broad and almoſt round behind. 
The tail is very long, not ſo thick as a ſmall fin- 
ger, and two thirds of it are covered with ſhort 
ſtiff hair; on the laſt third the hairs are longer, 
more buſhy, ſofter, and become longer toward 


* The following are the dimenſions of this animal, as mea. 
ſured by Haſſelquiſt: Magnitudo corporis ut in mure domeſ- 
tico majore. Menſuratio capit. poll. 1 corp. poll. 22 caud. 
ſpith. 12 poſt. ped. ſpith. 2 anter. infra pollicem. Myſt. longill, 
poll. 3. | 
. 3 the 
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the extremity, where they form a kind of tuft, 


which is black at the beginning, and white at 


the end. The fore feet are vety ſhort, and have 
five toes; thoſe behind are very long, and have 
only four toes, three of which are placed before, 
| and the fourth, which is a thumb, ſtands at a 

diſtance from the others. All theſe toes are 
armed with claws, which are ſhorter in the fore 


than in the hind feet. The hair of this animal 


is ſoft, pretty long, yellow on the back, and 
white on the belly “. as 

From comparing theſe two deſcriptions, the 
firſt of which is taken from Edwards and Haſ- 
ſelquiſt, and the ſecond from Gmelin, it appears 


that the jerboa and alagtaga reſemble each other 


in a ſtriking manner. The jerboa is only ſmaller 
than the alagtaga, and has but four toes on 
the fore feet, and three on the hind, without 
any ſpur; while the alagtaga has five toes on the 
fore feet, and three and a ſpur on the hind feet. 
But J ſuſpect that this difference is not conſtant; 
for Dr. Shaw, who has given a figure and de- 
leription of a Barbary jerboa, repreſents it with 


* The following are the dimenſions of this animal, as mea- 
lured by Gmelin : Longitudo ab extremo roſtro ad initium caudæ 


poll. 6; ad oculos poll. 1. Auricularum poll. 14; caudæ 


poll. 8 4; pedum anteriorum ab humero ad extremos uſque digitos 
poll. 1 z pedum poſteriorum a ſuffraginibus ad initium uſque cal- 
canet poll. 3; a calcaneo ad exortum digiti poſterioris poll. 13 


exortu digiti poſterioris ad extremos ungues poll. 2. Lati- 


Ren corporis anterioris poll. 1 poſterioris poll. 3. auricularum 
Poll, . 


a ſpur 
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a ſpur or fourth toe on the hind feet; and Me, 
Edwards remarks, that he carefully examined 
two jerboas which he ſaw in England, and could 
diſcover no ſpur. Hence this character, which 
might ſerve as a ſpecific diſtinction between the 
jerboa and alagtaga, by not being conſtant, an- 
ſwers no purpoſe, but marks rather the identity 
than the diverſity of the ſpecies. Neither does 
the difference in ſize prove them to be diſtin 
ſpecies : Edwards and Haſſelquiſt may have de- 
ſcribed only young jerboas, and Gmelin an old 
alagtaga. 1 e | 
Two circumſtances, however, render this mat- 
ter ſtill doubtful ; the proportion of the tail, 
which is much larger in the jerboa than in the 
alagtaga, and the difference of the climates which 
they inhabit. The jerboa is common in Circaſ- 
ſia *, Egypt 7, Barbary, and Arabia; and the 
alagtaga in Tartary, along the Wolga, and as far 
as Siberia, It is ſeldom that the ſame animal 
inhabits climates ſo different ; and, when it does 


In Circaſſia, Perſia, Arabia, and the environs of Babylon, 
there is a kind of field-mouſe, called jerbuach in the Arabic lan- 
guage, which is nearly of the ſize and colour of the ſquirrel. — 

When it leaps, it darts five or fix feet above the ground. — It 
ſometimes quits the fields, and takes up its abode in the houſes; 
Voyage d' Olearius, p. 177. bo 
+ In Egypt, I ſaw two ſmall animals, that ran very quickly 
on their hind feet, which were ſo long that the creatures ſeemed 
to be mounted on ſtilts. Theſe animals burrow like rabbits. I 
carried off ſeven of them; two of which I brought to France, 
where they lived in the royal menagery two years; Voyage ae 
Paul Lucas, tom. ii. p. 74. | 


+ | happen, 


* 
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happen, the ſpecies undergoes great changes: 
This we preſume to be the caſe with the jerboa, 
of which, notwithſtanding theſe differences, the 
alagtaga ſeems to be only a variety. 
| Theſe animals generally conceal their hands 
or fore feet among the hair ; ſo that, at firſt ſight, 
they ſeem to have only two feet. In tranſport- 
ing themſelves from place to place, they do not 
walk, or advance one foot after another, but leap 
nimbly to the diſtance of three or four feet. 
When repoſing themſelves, they fit on their 
knees, and ſleep only during the day. They 
eat grain and herbage, like the hare. Their diſ- 
poſitions are mild, and yet they can never be 
tamed beyond a certain point. They dig holes 
in the earth like the rabbits, and in a much 
ſhorter time. About the end of ſummer, they 
lay up herbage in} their magazines, where, in 
cold countries, they paſs the winter. 
As we have had no opportunity of diſſecting 
this animal, we ſhall ſubjoin the remarks of M. 
Gmelin upon its internal ſtructure *. 5 


With 


_ * Cfophagus, uti in lepore et cuniculo, medio ventriculo inſe- 
ur; inteſtinum cæcum breve admodum ſed amplum eft, in pro- 
ceſſum vermiformem, duos pollices longum abiens. Choledochus 
mox infta pylorum inteſtinum ſubit. Veſica urinaria citrina aqua 
plena; uteri nulla plane diſtinctio; vagina enim canalis inſtar fine 
ulis artificiis in pubem uſque protenſa in ano mox cornua di- 
veitur, quz ubi ovariis appropinquant multas inflextones faciunt, 
© m ovariis terminantur. Penem maſculus habet ſatis magnums 
| | cui 


pen,; 
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With regard to the daman, or lamb of the 

children of Iſrael, which ſeems: to be a kind of 
jerboa, becauſe its fore legs are remarkably 
ſhorter than. the hind, having never ſeen this 
animal, we cannot do better than copy the re- 
marks of Dr. Shaw, who had an opportunity of 
comparing it with the jerboa, and ſpeaks of them 
as two diſtinct ſpecies. © The daman, fays this 
author, is likewiſe an animal of Mount Liba- 
nus, though common in other places of this 
country. It is a harmleſs creature, of the ſame 
ſize and quality with the rabbit; and with the 
like incurvating poſture and diſpoſition of the 
fore teeth. But it is of a browner colour, with 
ſmaller eyes, and a head more pointed, like the 
marmots. The fore feet likewiſe are ſhort, and 
the hinder are nearly as long in proportion as 
_ thoſe of the jerboa. Though this animal is 
known to burrow ſometimes in the ground 
yet, as its uſual reſidence and refuge are in the 
holes and clifts of the rocks, we have ſo far a 
more preſumptive proof, that this creature may 
rather be the ſaphan of the Scriptures, than the 
Jerboa. I could not learn why it was called das 


Cui circa eben urinariz e velculs . unciam cut 
dimidio longæ, graciles, et extremitatibus intortæ adjacent, 
Foramen aut ſinus quoſdam inter anum et penem, aut inter anum 
et vulvam nullo modo potui diſcernere, licet quaſvis in indagatione 
iſta cautelas adhibuerim. Cuniculi Americani, porcelli pils 
et voce Marcgr. Fabrica internarum partium ab hoc animali not 
multum abludunt ; Gmelin, Nov. Com, Petrop. tom. v. art. 7. 


mall 
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man Iſrael, 1. e. Iſrael's lamb, as theſe words are 
interpreted“. Proſper Alpinus, who mentioned 
this animal before Dr. Shaw, ſays, that its fleſh 
makes excellent eating, and that it is larger than 
the European rabbit., But this laſt fact ſeems to 
be ſuſpicious; for Dr. Shaw has omitted this 


paſſage of Proſper Alpinus, though he tranſcribes 
all the' other cee of that author. 


1s 8 © Shaw's Travels, p.248. . 
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THE IGHNEUMON*. | 


N Egypt, the ichneumon is domellic like the 
cat in Europe, and preys upon mice and 
N rats. 


— 


Ichneumon weaſel, with bright flame- coloured eyes, ſmall 
rounded ears, almoſt naked, noſe long and ſlender, and the body 
thicker than that of others of this genus. The tail is very thick 
at the baſe, tapering to a point. The legs are ſhort; and the 
hair is hard and coarſe. The colour varies in different animals 


from different countries; in ſome it is alternately barred with dull = | 


yellowiſh, brown, and white; in others, pale brown and mouſe- 
coloured; ſo that the animal. appears mottled. The throat and 
belly are of a uniform brown. Beneath the tail is an orifice, not 
unlike that of a badger. It differs in ſize, from twenty-four. to 
forty-two inches in length, from the tip of the noſe to he end at of 
the tail; Pennant? s Synopf. of Quad. p. 226. 5 | 

Lyris 3 Arift. Hijt, Anim, lib. ix. c 6. Oppinn. Cong. Ill, a1 

Ichneumon; Plin. lib. viii. c. 24. 

L'Ichneumon que les Egyptiens r nomment Rat de Phones 
Belon. OBbJe p. 93. Profjp. Alpin. tom. i. p. 234. Geſner. Quad. 
p. 556. Raii Syn. Quad. p. 202. Shaw's T; ravels, p. 249: 470. 

Muſtela Levprizca; Klein. Quad. p. 64. 

Meles ichneumon, digitis mediis longioribus, e =qua- 
bus, unguibus ſubuniformibus ; Haſſelguiſt, Itin. p. 191. 

Ichneumon; Mus Pharaonis vulgo; Briſen. Quad. p. 181. 

Viverra ichneumon, cauda e baſi incraſſata, ſenſim attenuata, 
pollicibus remotiuſculis ; Lynn. Syſt. Nat. p. 63. 

Quil, vel Apel Garcia Arm. P. 1475 Kai Sve N. 
„ 1 dts 
Viverra mungo; 1 Auben. þ. 5745 


De Monghos; Valentin. Ales | 
| Serpenticida, 
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rats *. But his appetite for fleſh is ſtill more 
violent, and his inſtinct more extenſive, than 
thoſe of the cat; for he hunts and eats with equal 
avidity, birds, quadrupeds, ſerpents, lizards, 
inſects, and, in general, every animated being. 
His courage is equal to the vehemence of 15 
appetite. He dreads neither the rage of the dog 
nor the malice of the cat. He is not afraid 
even of the bite of ſerpents, which he purſues 
and kills; and, when he begins to feel the ef- 
fects of their ooifon, he goes in queſt of an an- 
üdote, and Peer of a root T, which the 
Indians 


Serpentcid, five Moncus; ; Bang Herb. 4.15. 2 . 6g. 

7 tab. 28. | | 

Indian Ichneamon;; ; 1 p. 199. i | 

' Ichneumon, ſeu vulpecula ee Seb; ah, tom. i. p. 666 

tab. 41. fg. 1 | 

La Mangouſte; Buffon. 

Viverra Indica, ex griſeo roſeſeent; Drifon. Hans 9. 177. 

Raii Syn. Quad. p. 198. 

Tehneumon, ſive lutra Egypti; Hhtrev 4 Dal. Digit. p. 29% 

* Mihi ichneumon fuit utiliſſimus ad mures ex meo cubiculo 

: fugandos .. . . unum alui à quo murium damna plane ceſſarunt, 

ſiquidem vodauat: offendebat interimebat; longeque ad hos ne- 

candos fugandoſque fele eſt iehneumon utilior U . 05 405 al 

5 Egypt. lib. iv. pag. 235. | 

of + Primum antidoroity: . radix eſt a Malaice Hun- 
ä jaddu-Tanah, id eſt Fel terræ dicta à ſapore amariſſimo . . . Lu- 

| fitanis thidem Raja ſeu radix unge appellata A moficle quadarn 


ada, | ſeu viverra Indis wk . Pts py ent lata; que. radieem mon= 
: traſſe, et jus uſam . prima. . prodidifle creditur «© ; 
wad: Indi f igitur he ER qui Somatreit et Javam incolunty five 


ulum à muſtela edocti ſint, hve caſu quodam 2 inv enerint radieem 
C2 > He 2 
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Indians call by his name, and alledge that it is 
one of the moſt powerful and certain remedies 
againſt the bite of the viper or aſp. He eats 
the eggs of the crocadile, as well as thoſe of hens 
and other birds. He likewiſe kills and eats the 
young crocodiles * though they are very ſtrong 


ſoon after they iſſue from the egg; and, as fable 


is always a concomitant of truth, it has been al- 
ledged, that, in conſequence of this antipathy to 
the crocodile, the ichneumon enters into the cro- 
codile's body while aſſeep, and never leaves him 
till his bowels are entirely devoured. | 


Naturaliſts have imagined that there are dil 
ferent ſpecies of ichneumons, becauſe they vary 


pro explorato habent antidoto ; Koempfer, Amenit. pag. 574.— 
In India, there 1s a root which produces neither trunk, branches, 
nor leaves. .It 1s. called chiri, a name derived from that of the 
animal, which alone knows where to find this root. The animal 


is AS. large as a martin, which it alſo reſembles in figure, except - 


that it is more corpulent. - It is of a duſky. colour, and the hair 13 
hard, crooked, and nr. like chat of the wild boar, Io not- ſo 
7 bis animal has a remarkable antipathy to ee foe wheel he 
perpetually lies in ambuſh. The hunters tell us, that, when 
bit by. a ſerpent, he goes in a qual of the root mentioned above, 
either to cure, or to preferve himſelf againſt che effects of the 
poiſon. This root is regarded as the beſt antidote which 
India produces; Foyage de P. Vincent Marie. 

* The ichneumon, or rat of Pharaoh, is a ſmall. Lind of will 
hog. It is a beautiful animal, eafily tamed, and its hair 15 


briſtly, like that of the porcupine. . It is an enemy to all other 


rats, and. has a particular antipathy to the crocodile, whoſe eggs 
it devongs,:and boldly attacks the young, by ſeizing them by the 
tail, inſte aq of the head; De/cript. de l' Rgypte, pur Moillet, P. 3. 
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in ſize and colour. But, if we conſider that 
they are often reared in houſes, and muſt, like 
other domeſtic animals, undergo changes, we will 
be eaſily perſuaded, that the diverſities in colour 
and fize are only ſimple varieties, and are not 
ſufficient to conſtitute diſtinct ſpecies; eſpecially 
as, in two ichneumons which I ſaw alive, and in 
ſeveral ſtuffed ſkins, I examined the interme- 
diate ſhades both of colour and ſize, and remark- 
ed, that not one of them differed from the others 
by any evident and conſtant character. It only 
appears, that, in Egypt, where the ichneumons 
are in a manner domeſtic, they are larger than 
in India, where they are wild“. 


* 


The 


* This ichseumeu, a Edt came from the Eaſt Indies, 
and was very ſmall. 1 faw egy which came from Egypt, and 
was more than double the ſize. - -Beſide the ſize, the only 
other difference between theſe two ichneumons was, that the 
Egyptian kind had a ſmall tuft at the extremity of the tail, while 
that of the Indian kind terminated in a point. I believe they are 
two diſtinct ſpecies 3 becauſe that of India, which was com- 
paratively ſo ſmall, had: acquired its full growth ; ' Edrvard;, 


7 


p. 199. Nota, Theſe differences are not ſufficient to conſtitute 
two ſpecies, | eſpecially as between the largeſt and ſmalleſt, 
that is, from thirteen to twenty - -twO inches in length, there 
are intermediate ſizes of fifteen and ſixteen inches. Seba, 
who has given a figure and' deſcription (vol. i. P. 66. tab. 41.) 
of one of theſe ſmall ichneumons, which he had alive, and was 
brought from Ceylon, remarks, chat it was very miſchievous, and 
could not be tamed. © This differènee of difpoſition might indicate 
a difference of ſpecies. * But it bas ſob perfect. a nes to 
thoſe we have already. mentioned, that5it is unqueſtionably the 
ſame animal. Beſides, I fiw one of 'thefe ſmall ichneumons, 


which was ſo tame, that its maſter (M. le Prefident de Robien) 
0 3 | carried 
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The nomeneclators, who perpetually blunder 


with regard to ſpecies; have differed widely as to 


the ichneumon. Linnæus firſt made it a bad- 


ger, and afterwards a ferret. Haſſelquiſt, fol. 


lowing the leſſons of his maſter, likewiſe made 
it a badger. Klein and Briſſon have placed it 
among the weaſels. Others have made it an 
otter, arid others a rat. I mention theſe notions 
for the ſole purpoſe of ſhowing the inconſiſten- 
cies and contradictions that ariſe from what are 
called generic names, which are e generally falſe, 
arbitrary, and e „ 


The 


carr! ied it always in his hat, aa exhibited to the whole world 
the mildneſs and good nature of this animal. q 


HFaſſelquiſt finiſnes his long, dry, and anlitereſiing” de. 
ſcription of the ichneumon with theſe words: Galli, in E- 
gypto converſantes, qui omnibus rebus quas non copnoſcunt, 
ſua imponunt nomina fifa, appellarunt hoc animal rat de Pha- 
raon. Quod ſequunti qui Latine relationes de Egypto dederunt, 
Alpin, Belon, murem Pharaonis effinxerunt.“ If this man had 
read Belon and Alpinus, whom he quotes, he would have per— 


ceived that it was not the French who gave the appellation af 


Pharaoh's rat to the ichneumon, but the Egyptians themſelves, 
and would not, on that account, have taken occaſion to re- 
vile our nation. But it is not ſurpriſing to find petulance and 
pedantry in the works of a ſchool-boy. In a word, his de- 
ſcriptions of the ichneumon, of the camelopard, and of ſome 
other animals, can never ſerve any other purpoſe than to mil- 
lead thoſe who yy the diſagreeable and irkſome trouble of 

reading them: 1. Becauſe they are ubaccompanied with fie 
gures, which a maltivnde of ill choſen words can never ſup— 
ply: 2. Becauſe theſe words are moſtly barbarous Latin, dt 
rather no language whatever: 3. Becauſe the method ob— 
ſerved in deſcriptions of this kind, is on!'y n rote, M hich every 

man 


Was 


he 


eſſe 
tho 
cam 
mof 
man 
we 


| Trip 


the 
ticiſh 


raty 


The ichneumon loves the banks of _ rivers. 
During inundations, he retires to the high 
grounds, and often approaches the habitations 
of men in queſt of prey. In walking, he makes 

no noiſe, and varies his gait according to circum- 
Aas Sometimes he carries his head high, 
eontracts his body, and raiſes himſelf on his 
mbs. At other times he has the air of creep- 
ing and of lengthening his body like a ſerpent. 
He often ſits on his hind legs; and ſtill more 


man can follow, and requires reither genius nor knowledge: 
4. Becauſe, by the minuteneſs of the deſcription, the remark- 
able and diſtinctive characters of the animal deſcribed are con- 
founded with the more obſcure, unimportant, and equivocal 
marks: 5. In fine, becauſe. the numerous relations, and pre- 
carious combinations, with which we are obliged to load the 
memory, render the labour of the reader greater than that of 
the author, and leave both as ignorant as they were before. 
What proves, that, in notes of this nature, neither reading nor 
knowledge are neceſſary, is, 1. The falſe imputation thrown 
on the French nation with regard to Pharaoh's rat: 2. The 
blunder he commits in aſcribing to this animal the Arabian 
name Nems, which ſignifies the ferret, and not the ichneumon. 
Io avoid this error, an acquaintance with the Arabic language 
vas unneceſſary; it was enough to have read the travels of thoſe 
who had gone be fore him in the ſame country: 3. The omiſſion of 
efential characters, while he enlarges without meaſure upon 
tnoſe which are indifferent. He deſcribes, ſor example, the 
came! :opard as minutely as the ichneumon ; ut he omits the 
moſt important character, namely, whether the horns are per- 
manent, or fall off annually: Among a thouſand uſcleſs words, 

2 and not the one which is mot neceflary, and. {rom his de- 
Ceiption, we cannot diſcover whether the camelopard belongs to 
the ſtag or ox kind. But we have dwelt, too long on a cri- 


ticiſm which every man of ſenſe muſt ma be, when works of this 
Lature fall into his hands. a 


„ 


0 4 ſreqrently 
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frequently darts like an arrow on his prey. His 
eyes are vivacious and full of fire. His aſpe& 
is beautiful, his body very agile, his limbs ſhort, 
his tail thick and very long, and his hair rude, 
and often curled. Both male and female *, in. 
dependent of the natural paſſages, have a re- 
markable aperture, a kind of pouch in which an 
odoriferous liquor is ſecreted. The ichneumon 
is ſaid to open this pouch in order to. refreſh 
himſelf when too warm. His ſharp muzzle and 
narrow mouth prevent him from ſeizing large 
objects. But the defects of his weapons and 
ſtrength, he ſupplies by agility and courage. He 
eaſily worries a cat, though larger and ſtronger 
than himſelf. He often combats with dogs, and, 
however large, forces reſpect from them. 
This animal grows quickly, and lives but a 
ſhort time f. They are numerous in all the 


* The inhabitants of Meran akts rear an nal tied {a 
neumon, Which is a native of Egypt. They tame and keep it in | 
their houſes, like a cat or dog. The vulgar call it the rat f 
Pharaoh. The peaſants bring theſe animals, when young, to 
Alexandria, where they are kept in the houſes, on account ef their 
hunting rats, ſerpents, &c. This animal is very cunning in watch- 
ing its prey .. . He feeds indifferently on all living creatures, as 
beetles, Harde cameleons, all kinds of ſerpents, frogs, 1 rats, and 
mice. He is fond of birds and poultry, When provoked, ke 
erects his hair . . . . He has a peculiar mark, a large apertufo ſur- 
rounded! with Hake near the anus, reſembling the enten organ, 
which he opens when too warm; PBeion, Off, p. g5: 

+ Feles ct ichneumon tot numero pariunt quot canes, vel- 
cunturque eiſdem, vivunt circiter annos ſex; Ariſt. Hift. Anin. 
lib. vi. cap. 35. 1 


ſouthern 
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ſouthern regions of Aſia , from Egypt to Java; 
and they appear to exiſt in Africa, as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope f. But they cannot be 
eaſily reared, or preſerved in our temperate! cli- 
mates. Whatever care be taken of them, the 
wind incommodes, and the froſt kills them. To 


5 avoid both, and preſerve their heat, they roll 
5 themſelves up, and conceal their head between 
r their thighs. The ichneumon has a ſmall ſoft 
l voice, a kind of murmur, and its cry never be- 
e comes ſharp unleſs when ſtruck or irritated. 
d This animal was held in great veneration among 


the ancient Egyptians, and ſtill merits protection, 
on account of the number of noxious animals 


* Mungos alunt rura calentis Aſiæ omnis, uſque ad Gangem, 
etiam in 11s regionibus in quibus radix mungo numquam germina- 
vit; Kcempf. Amcnit. p. 574.— The ichneumon is a {mall bean- 
tiful animal, ſhaped nearly like our French weaſels . . but of a 

colour incomparably finer... . The white and black predomi- 


[che nate; and there is a kind of red, which conſtitutes the ſhade be- 
tn tween the two. The hair of the tail is of the {ame colour, but 
if of | longer than that of the body. The head. is covered with ſhort 
"to ſmooth hair. Its eyes are large, and its ears ſhort and rounded. 
wr This ichneumon was two feet and a half long from the noſe to the 
ich- | extremity of the tail, ..... It was brought. from the kingdom of 
g as Calicut to France, in Aveſſel belonging to our ſquadron. It lived 
al” 1 hve months in Paris, and became ver familzar; Curigit. t. de la 
1, e Nat. et de P Art, p. 211. 
3 ſur— + The ichneumon i is of the ſize of : a cat, and ſhaped like a 
rgan, ſrew-monſe, .. . Its whole body is covered with long ſtiff hair, 
= ranegated with black, white, and yellow. This animal, which 
veſ⸗ 13 common in the fields of the Cape, is a great deflroyer ef 


Anin. ſerpents and birds; Dejcr 5 ou Cap ade FEET perance, far 
Kolle, Ton. 171i. c. Fo 


which 
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whofe eggs it knows how to find, though con- 
cealed in the fand. The crocodiles lay ſach a 
number of eggs, that their multiplication 


which it deſtroys, and particularly the crocodiles, 


would be extremely formidable, if the chney- 
mon did not deftroy them. IE 


* The ichneumon is of great fakes. to br pt, ben . 
deftroys the crocodile's eggs, wherever he can meet with them. 
It was for this reaſon that the ancient Egyptians performed a kind 
of reiigions adoration to him; #oyage de Paul Lucas, tom. ill. 
. 203.— The ancient Egyptians Juſtly reverenced the ichneumon, 
on rat of Pharaoh. It is ſaid, that, out of four hundred eggs, 
vieh the female crocodile lays at à time, to ſave a few of them 
From the fury of this mortal enemy, ſne is obliged to tranſport them 
to {ome ſmall iands, after the retiring of the Nile; Delne 
4 ie. par Maillet, tem. ii. p. 129. 
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THE FOSSAN E=. 


Y ſome travellers the foſſane is called the 
Genet of Madagaſcar, becauſe it reſembles 
the genet in colour, and ſome other articles. 
But it is conſtantly ſmaller, and has not the 
odoriferous pouch, which is an eſſential charac- 
ter of the genet. As we were uncertain as to 
this fact, we wrote to M. Poivre, who had ſent 
us a ſtuffed ſkin, and who obliged us with the 
following anſwers: Lyon, July 19, 1761. 
The foſſane which I brought from Madagaſcar 
had the manners of our martin. The inhabi- 
* tants of the iſland aſſured me, that the genitals 
of the male, when in ſeaſon, had a ſtrong 
odour of muſk. When the ſkin was ſtuffed at 
the royal garden, I examined it attentively, 
and could perceive no pouch or ſmell of muſk. 
* I reared a ſimilar animal in Cochinchina, and 
* another in the Philippine iſlands. Both of 
© them were males, and they became a little fa- 
miliar. They were very young, and I kept 


0 


* Foſſane weaſel, with a ſlender body, rounded ears, and black 
eyes. The body and legs are covered with cinereous hair, mixed 
with tawny. The fides of the face are black. From the hind 
Part of the head, towards the back and ſhoulders, four black lines 
tend. The ſhoulders, des, and thighes, are black, and the tail 
TO annul; ited WW '1th black ; Pennont's 0 prof. 7 Y nd, Pe 2377 

Faſa, or Fans, the name of this animal at Mad 2a car, which 
we dave adopted. 


8 them 
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ſhowed a decided taſte for bananas, | upon which 
© they ſprung with avidity. This animal is very 
wild, and difficult to tame, Though taken 
* hen young, his air and character were always 
2 e e, which ſeemed to be uncommon it in 


© The eye of the foſſane is a large black globe, 


them only two or three months. I found no 
* pouch in the part you mentioned ; and I only 

« perceiyed that their exexements Had. an odour 
© fimilar to thoſe of our martin. They eat fleſh 
* and jruits; but they preferred the latter, and 


an animal that feeds ſpontaneouſly on Trujts 


ws which gives it a miſchievous aſpect.” $90 

We rejoice in this opportunity of expreſſin np 
our gratitude to M. Poivre, ,who, from his at- 
tachment to natural hiſtory, and his friendſhip 
to thoſe who cultivate that ſcience, has adorned 
the royal cabinet with a great number of rare and 

valuable articles. 

It appears to us, that the animal called 1 Berk 
in Guiney, is the ſame with the foſſane, and, 
conſequently, that this ſpecies exiſts in Africa 
as well as in Aha. © The berbe has a ſharper 
: muzzle and a ſmaller body, than the cat ; and 
is ſpotted like the civet*,” We have no ali 
mal to which theſe characters I 6 ſo wel ent to 


the follane. _ Ee 


* Voyage en Guin&e, par Boſman, p. 256. 
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HOSE who mention this animal Jane 
taken it for a ferret, to which it has a 
great reſemblance. But it differs from the fer- 

ret by ſuch characters as juſtify us in conſidering 
it as a diſtin ſpecies. The vanſire has twelve 
grinding teeth f in the upper jaw, and the ferret 
only eight ; ; and, though each of theſe animals 
has fen e in the under jaw, they net- 
ther reſemble one another in figure nor ſitua- 
tion. Beſides, the colour of the vanſire differs 
from that of all other ferrets ; 3 though theſe laſt, 

like all domeſtic animals, vary fo much from 
each other in colour, chat even the male differs 
from the female. 

Jo us it appears, that the animal mentioued 


by Seba fo under the denomination of the Java 


» The Madagaſcar weaſel with hart! eats, "The tai? cu the 
whole body and tail is brown. at the roots, and barred above with 
black and ferrugenous. The length, from noſe to tail, is about 
fourteen inches; and that of the tail, to the ti p of the hairs at the 
end, near ten; Pennants Synep/. of ' Quad. p. 224. 

 Fanſire,. derived trom vobangſpira, the name of this nl 5 in 
Madagaſcar, The province of Balta, in the kingdom of Congo, 
furniſhes an infinity of fine fables, called there Iufre; Hip. Gen. 

des Voyages, tom. v. p. 87. Nota, There are no ſables in Congo 3 - 
and the ſimilarity of the name leads us to think that the ee of 
Congo may be the vay/ire of Madagaſcar, 

+ Muſtela Javanica : Ab incolis Javæ Koger-angan vocatur ; 


Leba, wol. i. p. 77. tab. 48. fig. 4 | 
weaſel, 
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weaſel, called by the natives Koger-angan, and 
afterwards, by Briſſon , the ferret of Java, may 
be the ſame animal with the vanſire; at leaſt, 
it makes a nearer approach to the vanſire than 
any other animal. But Seba's deſcription is not 
fufficiently complete to enable us to form an ex-. 
plicit judgment. His deſcription we have added 
in the notes f, that the reader may compare it 
with ours, 1 2 


1 
| QA * | 9 
SUPP L:SeM E: NT. 
1 4 8 1 * WIR f [1 - a 
©» „ * ? 4 - 
20 | | 


> K 


THE vanſire, as formerly remarked, is a 
native of Madagaſcar and the interior parts of 
Africa. It has a great reſemblance to the ferret, 
except in the number and form of the teeth, and 
in the tail, which is much longer in the vanſire 
than in our ferret. We'here give the figure of 
an animal which was tranſmitted to us from the 
eaſtern parts of Africa, under the denomination 


* Muſtela ſupra rufa, infra diluta flavæ, cauda apice nigr:- 
cante. Viverra Javanica. Le furet de Java; Briff. Regs. 
Anim. p. 245. | | . . 

+ Javanica hzc muſtela, hic reprzſentata, collo et corpore ef 
brevioribus quam noſtras ; caput tegentes pili obſcure ſpadice! 
ſunt, rufi, qui dorſum, dilute vero flavi qui ventrem veſtun! 
cauda interim in apicem acutum et nigricantem deſinente; Kela, 


vel. 1. 2. 78, 
of 
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| of Neiphe From its figure, as well as its name, 
know it to be a ſpecies of ferret; for nems, or 
nme, is the name of the ferret in the Arabic lan- 
guage. Theſe Arabian ferrets, or zems, have a 
greater reſemblance to the vanſire than to our 
European ferrets... M. de Seve gives the fol- 
lowing deſcription of the nem: 

The nems, from his figure and flexibility, I 18 
da genuine ferret. When he walks, he lengthens 
his body, and appears to have very ſhort legs. 
The individual under conſideration was a male, 
and about thirteen inches and a half long from 
the muzzle to the anus, and the length of the 
(tail was one foot. The fore part of the body 

eis five inches and a half high, and the hind 

part ſix inches and a half. The ears are naked, 

land of the ſame figure with thoſe of the com- 

mon ferret. The eye is vivacious, and the co- 
jour of the iris a deep yellow. The muzzle, 
which is very ſharp, appeared not to have any 
"whiſkers, The whole body is covered with 
long hair, which is a mixture of dark brown 
'and a dirty white, and gives it a reſemblance 
' to the ſilvery rabbit. The hair on the belly is 
'of a bright yellow colour, without any mix- 
"ture. The ground colour on the head, and 
round the eyes, is clear and vellowith : On the 
' noſe, cheeks, and other parts of the face where 
the hair is ſhort, a tincture of brown, more or 
leſs deep, prevails without mixture, and gra- 


dually loſes itlelf above the eyes. The legs 
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are covered with ſhort hair, of a deep yelloy 
colour. On the paws there are four toes, and 


«© 2 ſmall one behind. The claws; are ſmall and T] 
© black. The tail, which is more than double 
«© the length of that of our ferrets, 1s very thick 
„at its origin, terminates in 'a point, and i; A 
covered with hair fimilar to that on the 
body. This animal, according to tlie in- fl 
thr 


© formation 'of the boy who has 125 * of 
| 2 never ik, OD. eee 
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A 8 the name als has. 1 given t to Tewel 
animals, we could only employ it as a 


generic term, under which we ſhall comprehend 


three animals of the ſame genus, but of diſtinct 


ſpecies. Theſe three animals. have long tails, 
and feet like thoſe of the monkey ; but their 
muzzle is long, like that of the martin, and they 
have fix cutting teeth in the under jaw, while 


* Ring-tailed maucauco with the end of the roſe black, ere& 
ears, white face, and black circles round the orbits. The hair on 


the top and hind part of the head is of a deep aſh-colour ; the 


back and fides are of a reddiſh aſh-colour ; the outſides of the 
mb: are paler ; and the belly and inſides of the limbs are white. 
All its hair is very ſoft, cloſe, fine, and ere, like velvet. The 
tail is twice the length of the body, and marked with numbers of 
regular rings of black and white; and, when hitting, it is twilted 
round the body, and brought over its head. The nails are flat, 
particularly thoſe of the thumbs of the hind feet. 'The infide of 
the hands and feet are black. It 15 of the ſize of a cat; Pennants 
H. of Zyad. p. 137. 


The word maki ſeems to be 1 from mococl or mamcauc, 


which is the name of thoſe animals in Moſambique, and in the 


iſlands adjacent to Madagaſcar. 

Vari; Flacourt. Hiſt. Madag. p. 153. 

Mocawk ; Groſe's Yay. p. 41. 

Maucauco; Edwards, Hift. Birds, p. 197. 

Proſimia cinerea, cauda cinta annulis alternatim albis et nigris; 
Prin. Quad. p. 1 57 

Lead catta, caudatus, e albo nigroque annulata; Lins. 
Sf. Nat. p. 45. Ofteci”s Fay. wol. ii. p. 158. 
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the monkeys have only four. The firſt of theſe. 
animals is the mococo or maucauco, commonly 


known by the name of the ring- tailed mak, 
The ſecond is the mongous, commonly called 
the Brown Mali x. But this denomination ig 
improper; for ſome individuals are all brown, 
and others have their cheeks black, and their 
feet yellow. "INE: warn is the Vari +, by ſome 

AS | 512 called 


» The woolly maucauco, with orange- coloured ines, 1 
rounded ears, end of the noſe black, eyes lodged in a circle of 
black, and the ſpace between them of the ſgmme colour. The 
reſt of the noſe and lower ſides of the cheeks are white,, When 
in full health, the whole upper part of the body i 18 covered wich 
long, ſoft, and thick fur, a little curled or waved, and of a deep 
browniſh aſh colour. The tail is very long, and covered with the 
ſame ſort of hair, and of the ſame colour. The breaſt and belly 
are white, and the hands and feet naked and duſky. The nails 
are flat, except that of the inner toe of the hind feet. It is of the 
ſize of a cat. The paws are ſometimes white or 8 and the 
face Wholly brown; Pennant's 8 /; of Quad. 9 36. 

Mongous, the name of this animal in the Eaſt Indies. 

Macaſſer fox; Nitubof*s Voy. þ. 361. c „ 

Simia ſciurus, lanuginoſus, fuſeus; Petiver cpu jab. u b 

1 morgooz ; E dev. Clanings, þ. 12. 5 

Proſimia fuſca, naſo pedibuſque albis; Brien. Nad. p. 156. 
Lemur mongooz, Songatus, griſeus,, cauda uni golore; Linn. 
Si. Nat. p. 44. | 

+ The ruffed maucauco, with otange-eotouket ices; long tap f 
round the ſides of the head, ſtanding out like a ruff, and a lang 
tail. The colour of the Whole avimal is black, but not always, 
being ſometimes white, ſpotted with black; but the feet are black. ; 
It 1s rather larger than the ring-tailed ſpecies; * Pennant 5 D720 
of Quad. P. 138. | : 

TON or varicoſſi; Flawurt, Hit Madeg. p. 153. Cad. 


1. 2 7 
71 7106 
& \ * 1 


called the Pied Maki. But this denomination is 
i applied; for, beſides the pied variety, ſome in- 
dividuals arè entirely black, and others entirely 
white. Theſe animals are all natives of the 
Faſtern regions of Africa, and particularly of 
Madagaſcar, where they are very numerous. 
The maucauco is a beautiful animal. His 
alpect is agreeable, his figure elegant, and his 
hair always neat and gloſſy. He is remarkable 
for the largeneſs of his eyes, the height of his 
hind legs, which are much longer than thoſe 
before, and his large and handforme tail, which 
1s always erect, always in motion, and garniſhed 
with thirty alternate rings of black and white, 
well marked and feparated from each other. His 
manners are gentle, and, though he has a great 
reſemblance to the monkeys, he poſſeſſes none 
of their malicious diſpoſitions, In a ftate of li- 
berty, the mancauco's live in ſociety, and they 
are found in Madagaſcar in troops of thirty or 
forty . In a domeſtic ſtate, the prodigious ra- 
pidity of their movements renders them incom- 
modious: It is for this reaſon alone that they 
are generally chained; for, though extremely 
active and Myacious, they are neither miſchievous 


Black n maucauco ; 3 Gleanings, 5. 13. 

Lemur macaco, caudatus, niger, collari barbato; Linn. N. | 
Me f. 4. 

The vari's, whoſe tails are barred with black and White, wy in 
troops of thirty, forty, or fifty: They reiemble the varicoſſi's 
ee F P. 154. 5 ; 
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nor ferocious. They tame to ſuch a degree 
as to go out and return, without any danger 
of running off. Their gait is oblique, like that 
of all animals which have hands inſtead of 


feet. The maucauco leaps more gracefully. than 


he walks. He is a ſilent animal, uttering only 
a ſhort acute cry when ſurpriſed or irritated. 
| we. ſleeps 1 in a fitting poſture, with his muzzle 


reſting on his breaſt, His body is not thicker 


than that of a cat, but it is longer; and the 
height of his legs gives him the appearance of 
being larger than he really is. His hair, though 
very ſoft to the touch, ſtands always erect. In 
the male maucauco, the organs of generation are 
ſmall and concealed ; but thoſe of the mongous, 
or woolly maucauco, are diſproportionally large, 
and very apparent. 
The mongous is ſmaller than the maucauco; 
His hair is likewiſe ſilky, pretty ſhort, and ſome- 
what curled. His noſe is larger than that of 
the maucauco, and reſembles that of the vari. 
had a mongous in my poſſeſſion for ſeveral years 
which was altogether brown, It had yellow 
eyes, a black 562 and ſhort ears. It amuſed 


itſelf with eating its own tail, and actually de- 


ſtroyed the laſt four or 55 vertebræ. Thi 
animal was extremely dirty, and ſo troubleſome 
chat we were obliged to chain him. Whenever 


he could make his eſcape, he went into the 


neighbouriag ſhops in queſt of fruits, ſugar, and 
1w eetmeat 
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ſweetmeats, and opened the boxes which con- 
tained them. It was difficult to ſeize him, and 
he bit cruelly even thoſe with whom he was beſt 
acquainted. He uttered a low grunting noiſe, 
almoſt perpetually ; and, when tired of being 
alone, he croaked like a frog, and ſo loud as to 
be heard at a great diſtance. This mongous 
was a male, and his teſticles were extremely 
large 1n proportion to the ſize of his body. He 
| was fond of the ſhe-cats, and even ſatisfied his 


ot delires, without any intimate union : His em- 
pl braces were, of courſe, ineffectual. He dreaded 
In Wh cold and moiſture ; he never departed from the 
are Wl fire, and ſtood on end to warm himſelf. He 
us, was fed with bread and fruits. His tongue was 
ge, rough, like that of a cat; and, when permitted, 
he licked a perſon's hand till it was inflamed, 
c0; and often finiſhed this operation with a ſevere 
me. Wi bite. The cold of the winter 1750 killed him, 
Al o though he never quitted his ſtation near the fire. 
ni. His movements were en briſk, and ſome- 
ears, times petulant. He often ſlept during the day; 
ellox Wi but his lumbers were ſo light, that the ſmalleſt 
nuled Wl ndiſe awaked him. 
ly de. W 1 this ſpecies there are ſeveral varictics, | both 
11 Win colour and ſize: The mongous, whole kiſ- 
leſome tory has juſt now been given, was totally brown, 
ene net Hand about the ſize of an ordinary cat. I ſaw 
to the one, which, though an adult, was not larger 
ar; i than the far ſquirrel. If this ſmall mongous had 
mea, 


not derfectly reſembled the large kind, except in 
3 11ze, 
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ſize, it would unqueſtionably have been 2 dif. 
tin& ſpecies. But, as we have no Eviderice 
that theſe two animals do not intermix, we muſt 
ſtill regard them as the fame ſpecies, till we ac. 
quire ſome new light : as to their "One and 
Economy. | | 


The vari * is larger, Ardnght, and more 66 
rocious than the maucauco. In a ſtate of fl. 
berty, he is even dangerous. We are told by 
DE; That theſe animals are as furious as 

* tigers; that they make ſuch a noife i in the 
* woods, that, when only two of them are tos 

5 gether, one would believe there were a bun- 
$ dred; and that it is difficult to tame chem f. 
The voice of the vari has ſome reſemblance to 
the roaring of a lion, and 1s tremendous | to thok 
who hear it for the firſt time. This aſtonjſhing 
ſtrength of voice, in a middle-fized animal, de- 
pends on the ſingular ſtructure of its wind- Pipe, 
the two branches of which widen, and form a 
large cavity, before they enter the lungs. | Hence 
he differs from the maucauco both in ſtructure 

and diſpoſitions. His hairy in : generalyls longer 


* 'Elacourt, = als the maucauco var, irren the name boy | 
_ waricofly to this animal ; which epithet, probably,::denotes' the 
greater lize and ferocity of the animal, which minen N 
the maucauco in ſeveral other articles. 
+ Voyage de Flacourt,' p. 153. When eckig ads 1s takin 
young, he ER loſes his ferocity, and ſeems-to be as gentle 
a5 the mabcauco. It is an animal of a ſocial, mild, and peace 
able dature, and has neither the cunning nor the nein of th 
monkey; Edu. Gleanings, p. 13. Nite vis 
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and he bas a kind of a ruff orcravat of ſtill longer 
hair, which ſurrounds his neck, and forms 
a very diſtinct character by which he is eafily 
known. In colour, he varies from white to 
black, Or pied ; and his hair, though long and 
very ſoft, ſtands almoſt perpendicular to the ſkin. 
His muzzle is larger and proportionally longer 
than that of the maucauco. His ears are much 
ſhorter, and fringed with long hairs. His eyes 
are of ſo deep an orange colour, that they ap- 
pear to be red. ˙„5 
The maucauco, the mongous, and the vari, 
belong to the ſame country, and ſeem to be con- 
fined to Madagaſcar *, Moſambique, and the 
lands adjacent to theſe iſlands. 'They appear to 
be in the Old Continent what the opoſſums are 
in the New, which laſt, like the former, have 
four hands. With regard to figure, the makis 
ſeem to conſtitute the ſhade between the long- 


In the province of Melagaſſe in Madagaſcar, the different 
ſpecies of monkeys are extremely numerous. Some of them are 
brown, with woolly hair, and a long buſhy tail, which they raiſe 
above their backs, and form a ſhade with it to protect themſelves 
from the ſan and rain. In this manner they ſleep, like the 
ſquirrels, upon the branches of trees. Beſides, they have round 
ears, and a muzzle like the martin. This ſpecies is not ſo trouble- 
ſome and malicious as the other kinds. The antavarres have the 
ame kind of hair with the former, and a white ruff round the 
neck. Some of them are entirely white, with a long muzzle. 
They are as large as the former, and grunt like hogs; Relat. ge 
Madagaſcar, par F. Caucbe, p. 127. Nota, This paſſage plamly 
points out the mongous and vari; and it is upon this authority that 
| have ſaid, that ſome vari's are black, others pied, and others 
entirely white. x | | 
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tailed monkeys and the digitated quadrupeds. 
Like the monkeys, they have four hands and à 
long tail; and, at the ſame time, their muzzle 
is long like that of the fox or pole- cat. In 
manners, however, they have a greater reſem- 
blance to the monkeys; for, though they ſome- 
times eat fleſh, and likewiſe lie in wait for birds, 
they are more frugiverous than carnivorous, and 
prefer, even in a domeſtic ſtate, fruits, roots, and 
bread, to fleſh, either raw or roaſted. 
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The LO RIS, or TAIL LESS 
MA UC AU CO- 


HE loris is a ſmall animal of Ceylon, 
which is very remarkable for the elegance 
ol its figure, and the ſingularity of its conforma- 
tion. Of all animals, its body is, perhaps, the 


* Maucauco with a ſmall head, ſharp pointed noſe, orbits ſur- 
rounded with a black circle, and a white ſpace between them. 
From the top of the head, along the middle of the back, to the 
' rump, there is a dark ferruginous line, which on the forehead is 
bifurcated. The ears are ſmall. The body is covered with 
ſhort, ſoft, and ſilky atſh-coloured, and reddiſh fur. The toes 
are naked, and the nails flat; thoſe of the inner toe on each hind 
foot are long, crooked, and ſharp. The length of the animal, 
from the noſe to the rump, is ſixteen inches; Pennant's Synopſ. of 
Quad, p. 135. 

Loris, or loeris, the name given to this animal by the Dutch. 

Animal elegantiſſimum Robinſoni; Raii, Syn. Quad. p. 161. 

Simia parva ex cinereo fuſca, naſo producuores brachus, ma- 
nibus, pedibuſque longis, tenuibus, Belgis een weris. Ex India 
Orientali; MI. Petrop. p. 339. 

Animalculum cynocephalum a Ceylonicum 5 tardigradum dictum, 
ſimiz ſpecies z Seba, vol. i. tab. 35. fg. 1. er 2. Cercopithecus 
Ceilonicus, ſeu tardigradys ; ; Idem. tab. 47. ts. 1. Klein. Quad. 
8 

Lemur tardigradus ecaudatus ; ; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 44. 

Simia unguibus indicis pedum] poſteriorum longis, incurvis, et 


acutis; Briſſon, Quad, P. 134. Cynocephalus unguibus indicis 
longis, 1 incurvis, et aculis; Idem. p. 135. 


longeſt 
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longeſt in proportion to its bulk. It has nine 
lumbar vertebræ, whilſt all other quadrupeds 
have only five, fix, or ſeven. The length of 
its body is an effect of this ſtruQture ; and it ap- 
pears ſtill longer, becauſe it wants a tail. Were 
it not for this defect of tail, and the uncommon 


number of vertebrz, it might be comprehended. 
under the liſt of makis; for it reſembles them 


in the hands and feet, in the quality of the hair, 
in the number of teeth, and in the pointed 
muzzle. But, independent of the ſingularity 
above taken notice of, which removes this animal 


from the makis, he has other peculiar qualities, 
His head is entirely round, and his muzzle is 
almoſt perpendicular to this ſphere. His eyes 


are exceedingly large, and very near each other, 
His ears are large, rounded, and garnifhed in 


the infide with three auricles, in the form of a 


ſmall ſhell. But, what is ſtill more remarkable, 


and perhaps peculiar to this animal, the female 


diſcharges her urine by the clitoris, which is per- 


forated like the penis of the male; and theſe two 
organs have a perfect refomblanee to each other, 


both in figure and ſize. 
Linnzus has given a ſhort, but excellent de- 
ſcription of this animal“. It i is likewiſe very 


* Statura ſciuri, ſubferruginea, Wies dorfati ſubfuſca; gula albi- 
diore, linea longitudinalis oculis interjecta alba. Facies tecta, 
auriculæ e intus bifoliatæ; pedum palmæ plantæque 
nude, ungues rotundati; indicum plantarum vero ſubulati. Cauda 
fere nulla, mammæ 2 in pectore, 2 in abdomine verſus peCtus. 
Animal tardigradum, auditu — Linn. N. Nat. p. 44. 
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well repreſented by Seba; and it appears to be 
the ſame animal of which Thevenot ſpeaks in 
the following terms: © I ſaw in the Mogul coun- 
try, apes which had been brought from Ceylon. 
© They were much eſteemed, becauſe they ex- 
© ceeded not the ſize of a man's hand, and 
were of an uncommon ſpecies. Their front 
was flat, their eyes large and round, and of 
a bright yellow colour, like thoſe of certain 
cats. Their muzzle is very ſharp, and the 
inſide of their ears is yellow. They have no 
tail. . . . When I examined them, they ſtood. 
on their hind-feet, often embraced each other, 
and looked ſteadfaſtly on the people, without 
being afraid *. 


* Relation de Thevenot, tom, iii. p. 217; 
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7 F the various bats ick were unknown, 
we denominated ſome by names derived 
from ſoreign languages, and others by appella- 


tions drawn from their moſt ſtriking characters, 


The animal now under conſideration, we have 
called the Javelin bat, becauſe it has a mem⸗ 
brane on its noſe nearly of the ſhape of a an an- 
cient javelin or ſpear. Though this character be 
ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from all other bats, 
we may add, that it has almoſt no tail ; that! it 
is nearly of the ſame colour and ſize with the 


* Javelin bat with large pointed ears, and an erect membrane 
at the end of the noſe, in the form of the head of an ancient 
javelin, having on each ſide two upright proceſſes. It has no 
tail; the fur is cinereous; and it is of che ſize of a common bat; 
Pennant's Synop/. of Quad. p. 363. | 

Veſpertilio Americanus vulgaris; Seb. Mu. mY f. Tr 5 5. 

fig. 2. 
Veſpertilio perſpicillatus, ecaudatus, naſo foliato, Plano, a acu- 
minato; Linn. N. Nat. p. 47. | 

Veſpertilio murini coloris, pedibus anticis retradafylis poſts 
pentadactylis; Briſon, Quad. p. 161. — Nota, This animal has 
five toes on the fore- feet, as well as all the other bats. 

Bat from jamaica; Edo. Birds, p. 201. 

Veſpertilio roſtro appendice auriculæ forma donato ; Shan' s Hi 4 
of Jamaica, vol. ii. p. 330. | 

La chauve-ſouris ſer-de-lance; Bufor, 

COMMON 


— 


1. 


15 
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common bat; but that, inſtead of having ſix 
cutting teeth in the under jaw, like moſt of the 
other ſpecies, it has only four. This bat, which 
is very common in America, does not exiſt in 
Europe. 

In Senegal, n is another bat with a mem- 
brane on its noſe ; but this membrane, inſtead 
of reſembling a javelin, or a horſe ſhoe, as in 
this and a former ſpecies, has the fours of an 
oval leaf. Theſe three bats, as they belong to 


different climates, are not fimple varieties, but 


diſtinct ſpecies. M. Daubenton has deſcribed 
this bat under the name of the leg, bat, in the 


=” 
— 


Memoirs of the TE of Sciences, ann. 17 759, 
5. 374+. 

The bats, which are already greatly allied to 
the birds by their flying, their wings, and the 
ſtrength of their pectoral muſcles, ſeem to make 
a {till nearer approach by theſe creſts, or mem- 


branes, on their face. Theſe redundant parts, 
which, at firſt ſight, appear to be ſuperfluous 


deformities, are the real characters, the viſible 


ſhades, by which Nature has connected theſe 


lying quadrupeds to the birds; for moſt of the 


latter have membranes and. creſts round their 


bills and heads, which ſeem to be equally ſuper- 


uous with thoſe of the bats. 
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NI. Pallas, who ſent us deſcriptions of two 


new bats, the figures of which we now give, 


informs us, that the javelin bat, formerly deſerib- 
ed, ſhould not be confounded with the bat de- 


ſcribed by Seba under the appellation of tñe com- 
mon American bat. M. Pallas, after comparing 
the two, aſſures us, that they are very different 
ſpecies. Our acknowledgments arè due to M. 


Pallas for pointing out this miſtake. 

He then gives a deſcription of one of theſe 
new bats, which is a native of India. He calls 
it ceßhalotte, becauſe its head is very large in 
proportion to its body. The neck is alſo more 
diſtinct, becauſe it is not ſo thickly covered with 
hair. The following is an extract from M. 
Pallas's deſcription. 

© This bat, hitherto unknown to the Natu- 
© raliſts, is found in the Molucca iſlands, from 


which two females were ſent to M. Schloſſer 


* at Amſterdam. The female ſeems to produce 
but one young. This conjecture is founded 


* on M. Pallas's diſſection of one of thefe fe- 


males, in which he found one foetus only. 
© This bat,” continues M. Pallas, differs from 
© all others in the teeth, which have ſome re- 


ſemblance to thoſe of the mouſe, or even of 
the 


a 
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the hedge-hog, and appear to be rather deſtin- 
© ed for cutting fruits than for devouring prey. 
The canine teeth of the upper jaw are Jepa- 
* rated by two ſmall teeth. In the under jaw, 
© theſe ſmall teeth are wanting, and the two 
canine teeth of the ſame jaw are like the cut- 
ting teeth of a mouſe. 5 
[ ſhall here add a table of the aa and; 
arrangement of the teeth in the bat-kind, com- 
municated to me by M. Daubenton; from 
which it will appear, that the cephalotte, and 
the brew bat, to be afterwards taken notice of, 
are new ſpecies, diſcovered by M. Pallas, 
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© The tail of the cephalotte bat, ſays M. Pal- 
las, is not long, and is ſituated under the 
membrane between the two thighs. The 
figure of the noſtrils diſtinguiſhes it from 
© every other bat. The form of the pupil like- 
© wiſe differs from that of every other bat. The 
© breaſt is broad, and has a greater reſemblance 
to the breaſt of a bird than any other ſpecies. 
© This animal is about 3 4 inches long, and its 
* wings extend above a foot in length.” 

The ſecond ſpecies of bats deſcribed by M. 
Pallas under the denomination of veſþertilio ſo- 
ricinus, or ſhrew bat, has no tail, and carries a_ 
leaf or membrane on its noſe. It is the ſmalleſt 
of thoſe. kinds which want the tail, being only 
about two inches long. It is equally common 
in the warmeſt regions of America, the Caribbee 
illands, and Surinam. Its figure ſeems to be. 
given by Edwards, plate 201. fig. 1. The 
muzzle of this bat is longer, and more ſlender 
than in the other kinds. The tongue is re- 
markable both for its length and ſtructure. The 
male and female hardly differ but in the organs 
of generation. | 


YOL. vi. Q 
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The SERVAL®, or MOUNTAIN 
CAT, 


Tus Hd which lived ſeveral. years in 


the royal menagery, appears to be the 
ſame with that deſcribed by the Gentlemen of 
the Academy under the name of chat- -pard ; and 
we ſhould, perhaps, have been ſtill ignorant of 
its real name, if the Marquis de Montmirail had 
not diſcovered it in an Italian book, of which 
he ſent us the following pallage in our own lan- 
guage: * The marapute,” ſays P. Vincent-Marie, 
© which the Portugueſe in India call er val, 18 a 
* ferocious animal, larger than a wild cat, and 
* ſomewhat leſs Wan the civet; from which laſt 
* he differs, by having a rounder and larger 
head, and a kind of depreſſion on the middle 
of the front. He reſembles the panther in the 
colour of his hair, which is yellow on the head, 
back, and flanks, and white on the belly; and 


© likewiſe in the ſpots, which are diſtinct, equal 


ly diſtributed, and a little ſmaller than thoſe 
of the 0 His eyes are re extremely bril- 


» The name which the Portugueſe have given to this ab 
The natives of Malabar call it marapute. 

Chat-pard ; Mem. pour ſervir a P Hiſt. des Anime, 1 i. 
p. 109. 

Voyage du Pere F. Vincent-Maric de Sainte ee de 


Sienne, P- 409. Eb 
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© liant. His whiſkers are long and ſtiff; his 
tail is ſhort 3 and his feet are armed with long 
© hooked claws. He inhabits the mountains of 
© India, He is ſeldom ſeen on the ground, but 
© remains always on the trees, where he makes 
© his neſt, and ſeizes birds, which conſtitute his 
© chief nouriſhment. He leaps from tree to 
tree as nimbly as a monkey, and with ſuch 
* addreſs and agility, that he runs through a 
© conſiderable ſpace in an inſtant, and may be 
* ſaid only to appear and diſappear. He is ex- 
* tremely fierce, and yet he flies the aſpect of 
man, unleſs when provoked, and particularly 
* when his dwelling. is injured : He then be- 
© comes furious, darts upon the offender, and 
* bites and tears nearly in the ſame manner as 
the panther.“ 

Neither captivity, nor good or bad treatment, 
can ſoften the ferocity of this animal. The one 
we ſaw at the menagery was always prepared to 
dart upon thoſe who approached him; and we 
were obliged to draw and deſcribe him through 
the grate of his apartment. He was fed with 
lleſh like the panthers and leopards. 


This ſerval or maraputa of Malabar and 
India*, appeared to be the ſame animal with the 
tiger- cat of Senegal and the Cape of Good Hope, 


At Sapari, an iſland in the Ganges, there are tiger-cats as 
large as a wedder; Nouv Poyage par le Sieur Luihier, p. 90. 


Q 2 which, 


. — 
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which, according to the teſtimony of travellers, 
reſembles the cat in its figure, and the tiger (that 
is, the panther or leopard) by the black and 
white ſpots of its hair. This ſerval, they re- 
mark, is four times larger than a cat. He is 
; very voracious, and « eats apes, rats, and other 

animals.“ 1 

From comparing the ſerral with the chathind 
or mountain cat deſcribed by the Gentlemen of | 
the Academy, we diſcovered no other differences 
than the long ſpots on the back, and the annu- 


lated tail of the former, which were wanting in 


the latter. The ſpots on the back of the ſerval 
are only placed nearer each other than on the 
reſt of the body. But theſe differences are too 
ſlight to create any. ſuſpicion concerning the 


1680807 of the [ponies of theſe two animals. 


+ Voyage de Le Maire, p. 100.—The wood cat or tige:- 
cat is the largeſt of all the wild cats in the Cape. He lives in the 
woods, and is ſpotted nearly in the ſame manner. as the tiger. 
The ſkins of theſe animals are excellent furs both for warmth and 
ornament, and they bring a good price at the Cape; Deſcript. 4. 


Cap de Bonne-Efperance, par Kolbe, tom. iii. p. 50. 
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The OCELOT, or MEXICAN 
CAT“. 


T ocelot is an American animal. It is 

ferocious and carnivorous, and may be 
ranked with the jaguar and couguar; for it ap- 
proaches them in magnitude, and reſembles them 
in ſigure and diſpoſitions. A male and female 
were brought alive to Paris by M. VEſcot, and 


* 'Tlacoozlotl, T! alocelotl. 
nand, H. „. Mexic. p. 512. 


Felis ſylveſtris Americanus, tigrinus; Seb. My . tom. 1. p. 47. 
tab. 30. fig. 2. and p. 77. tab. 48. fig. 2. 

The Mexican cat has its head, back, upper part of the rump, 
and tail, of a bright tawny colour. A black ſtripe extends along 
the top of the back, from head to tail. F rom the noſtrils to the 
corners of the eye is a ſtripe of black, and the forehead is ſpotted 
with black. The fides are whitiſh, marked lengthwiſe with long 
firipes of black, hollow and tawny in the middle; in which are 
ſprinkled ſome ſmall black ſpots; from the neck towards the 
ſhoulder point are others of the fame colours, and the rump is 
marked in the ſame manner. The legs are whitiſh, varied with 
{mall black ſpots. The tail 1s ſpotted with ſmall black ſpots near 


its baſe, and with larger.r near the end, which is black ; : Pennant”s 
9297 of Quad. p. 177. 


Pardalis. 


Catus pardus ee Her- 


Felis cauda elongata, corpore maculis ſuperioribus 
wreatis, inferioribus orbiculatis . . . habitat in America. Mag- 


nitudo melis, ſupra fuſcus, bens albicans; lineæ punctaque 
nigra per totum corpus longitudinaliter ſparſa; ſed pedes et 
abdomen tantum punctis, latera lineis latioribus albis et fuſcis 
pinguntur. Aures breves margine biſidæ abſque penicillis, pedes 
5-4 Cauda verticillato variegata proportione cati. M yſtaces 4 or- 


dinum,! in ſingulo ordine ſetæ 35 ſive 5, albæ, bail. 8 lon- 
guudine capitis; Linn. N. Nat. p. 62. 


Q 3 we 
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we ſaw them at the fair of St. Ovide in the month 
of September 1764. They came from the 
neighbourhood of Carthagena, and had been 
carried off from their mother when very young, 
in the month of October 1763. At the age of 
three months, they had become ſo ſtrong and 
cruel, that they killed and eat a bitch which had 
been given to them for a nurſe. At the age of 
one year, when we ſaw them, they were about 
two feet in length; and it is probable that they 
had not then acquired above one half or two | 
thirds of their full growth. They were exhi- 
bited under the name of the figer- cat; but we 
have rejected this precarious and compound ap- 
pellation, becauſe the jaguar, the ſerval, and the 
margay or Cayenne cat, were tranſmitted to us 
under the ſame denomination, though each of 
theſe animals differ from one another, as well as 
from the ocelot. 

Fabri is the firſt author who mentions this 
animal in a diſtin manner. He cauſed the 
drawings of Recchi to be engraved, and from 
theſe drawings, which were coloured, he com- 

poſed a deſcription of the ocelot. He likewile 
gives a kind of hiſtory of it from the writing 

and information of Gregoire de Bolivar. [I have 
made theſe remarks with-a view to remove 4 
difficulty which had deceived all the naturaliſs 
as well as myſelf. - This difficulty is to aſcertall 
whether the two animals drawn by Recchi, the 


firſt under the name of latlaubqui-ocelot!, 1 
ee the 
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the ſecond under that of zlacoozlotl, tlalocelotl, 
and afterwards deſcribed by Fabri as diſtinct 
ſpecies, are not the ſame animal. Though the 


figures are pretty ſimilar, they were regarded as 


diſtint animals, becauſe their names, and even 
the deſcriptions of them, were different. I at 
that time imagined that the firſt might be the 
ame with the jaguar, and therefore gave it the 
Mexican name 7/atlaubqui-ocelotl, which I now 


perceive did not belong to it: And, ſince I had 


an opportunity of ſeeing both the male and fe- 
male, I am perſuaded that the two deſcribed by 


Fabri are only the ſame animal, of which the 


firſt is the male and the ſecond the female. No- 
thing leſs than an examination of the male and 
female together could have enabled us to detect 
this error. Of all ſpotted animals, the robe of 
the male ocelot is unqueſtionably the moſt beau- 
tiful, and the moſt elegantly variegated *, Even 
that of the leopard 1s not to be compared with it 


for vivacity of colours, and ſymmetry of deſign, 


far leſs thoſe of the jaguar, panther, and ounce. 


But, in the female ocelot, the colours are fainter, 


; b corpus pulchro roſeoque ſubrubet colore, excepto 


| nferiore ventre qui albicat potius; maculis roſarum effigie, 


nigricantibus omnibus intra ſuave rubentem colorem, totum ita 
corpus, pedes et cauda ordine quodam diſtinguuntur ut elegantem 
plane huic animali acu pictum tapetem vel peripetaſma impoſitum 
crederes : Sunt autem maculæ he in dorle et capite rotundiores 
majoreſque: Verſus ventrem vero pedeſque oblongiuſculæ et multo 
minores; Fabri apud Hernand. Hiſt. Mex. p. 498. 


Q 4 „ 
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and the deſign more irregular. This remark. 
able difference deceived —_—_— Fabri ®, and 
others. 

When the ocelot has acquired his full prov. 
he is, according to Bolivar, two feet and a half 
high, and about four feet in length. The tail, 
though pretty long, touches not the ground, and, 
of courſe, exceeds not two feet. He is a very 
voracious, and, at the ſame time, a timid ani- 
mal. He ſeldom attacks men, and is afraid of 
dogs. When purſued, he flies to the woods, and 
climbs a tree, where he remains, in order to 
ſleep, and to watch the paſſage of cattle or ſmal- 
ler animals, and darts down upon them, when- 
ever they are within his reach. He prefers 
blood to fleſh : Hence he deſtroys a great num- 
ber of animals; becauſe, inſtead of ſatiating him- 
ſelf by devouring their fleſh, he only quenches 
his thirſt by a their blood . | 


= Ih 


* Si animalis figuram ſpectemus cum antecedente non nihil 
corporis delineatio congruit ; fi colorem et maculas quibus pin- 
gitur, plurimum diſcrepat. In hoc totius color corporis non ru. 
bicundus ſed obſcure cinereus apparet, præter ventrem tamen qui 
albicat. Maculz nec ordinatæ adeo nec ita rotundæ roſeive coloris 
et figurz, ſed oblongee nigricantes omnes, in medio vero albicantes 
ſparguntur ; crura non ita fortia, & c.; ibid. p. 512. 

+ Dampier mentions this animal under the name of the 


_ tiger-cat. © The tiger-cat of the Bay of Campeachy is about 
© the ſize of a bull-dop. His legs are ſhort, and his body re- 


« ſembles that of a maſtiff. But, in the head, hair, and the 
E manner of hunting his prey, he has a great ſimilarity to the 
c tiger (jaguar ), except that he is not ſo large. They are here 

ES 85 very 


Ss * * * 
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In a ſtate of captivity, he retains his original 
manners. Nothing can ſoften the natural fero- 
city of his diſpoſition, or calm the reſtleſſneſs of 
his movements. For this reaſon, he is always 
kept in a cage. At the age of thi ee months, 
ſays M. I Eſcot, when theſe two young ocelots 
had devoured their nurſe, I kept them in a 
© cage, and fed them with ireſh meat, of which 
© they eat from ſeven to eight pounds a-day, 
© The male and female rub againſt each other 
like our domeſtic cats. The males have a re- 
markable ſuperiority over the females. Not- 
withſtanding the violent appetite of theſe two 
animals for fleſh, the female never preſumed 
to partake till the male was ſatiated, or gave 
her the pieces he had rejected. I ſometimes 
gave them a live cat, whoſe blood they ſucked 
* till the animal died; but they never eat its 
fleſh, I put on board two kids for their 
ſubſiſtence; for they neither eat boiled nor 
ſalted meat *. 
It appears from the teſtimony of Bolivar, and 
likewiſe from that of M. l' Eſcot, that the female 


* Qy ER — 


Lay 


very numerous. They devour calves, and game of all kinds, 
© which abound in this country, and which render them lets 
F dangerous to men.. Their aſpect 1 is extremely proud and fero- 
f cious ;* Dampier”s nn vol. ii. p. 62. 

* Letter of M. PEſcot, who brought theſe animals from 
Carthagena to M. de Beoſt, correſpondent of the Academy of 
Sciences: dated September 17 „ 1764. Nota, M. de Beoſt, who 
vbligingly ſent this letter to us, is a great adept in natural hiſtory; 


and this is not the only opportunity we ſhall have of mentioning 
his communications. 


ocelot 
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ocelot produces but two young at a litter ; for 
the latter informs us, that, before the two young 
ones mentioned above were taken, the mother 
was killed. The ocelots, like the jaguar, the 
panther, the leopard, the tiger, the hon, and all 
animals remarkable for the largeneſs of their ſize, 
produce but a ſmall number at a time. But the 
productions of a cat, who may be aſſociated with 

this tribe, are numerous; which is a proof, that 
the number produced depends more upon wat 
nitude than figure. 
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The MARGAY, or CAYENNE 
CAT“. 


T HE margay is much ſmaller than the 
ocelot. In fize and figure, he reſembles 
the wild cat, only his head is more ſquare, his 
muzzle and tail longer, and his ears more 
rounded. His hair is alſo ſhorter than that of the 
wild cat, and he is marked with black bands and 
ſpots upon a yellow ground colour. He was ſent 


* Cayenne cat, with the upper part of the head, neck, back, 
ſides, ſhoulders, and thighs, of a bright tawny colour. The face is 
ſtriped downwards, with black. The ſhoulders and body are marked 
with ſtripes, and oblong, large, black ſpots, and the legs with ſmall 
ſpots. The breaſt, and inſide of the legs and thighs, are whitiſh, 
and ſpotted with black, The tail is very long, and marked with 
black, tawny, and gray. It is of the ſize of a common cat; 
Pennant's Synopſ. of Quad. p. 182. 

Margay, a word derived from Maragua, or Maragata, the Bra- 
ſilian name of this animal. 

At Maragnon there is a ſpecies of wild cats, which che Indians 
call Margaia, with beautifully ſpotted ſkins; Mig. du P. d' Abbe- 
ville, þ» 250. 

Tepe Maxtlaton; ne Hift. Nov. H Ms! p. 9. 

Maraguao five Maracaia ; Marcgr. Hiſt. Nat. Braſil. p. 233. 

Felis fera tigrina Malakaia; Barrere, Hiſt. de Ia F ranc. Equin. 
7.153. 

Le Pichou, cat- a- mountain; u Pratx, Louifian. vol. il. P. 64. 
Felis ſylveſtris tigrina ex Hiſpaniola; Scha, vol. i. p. 77. 
tab. 48. g. 2. | 
Pelis ſylveſtris tigrina, ex griſeo flaveſcens, maculis nigris va- 

riegata; Briſon. Quad. b. 193. 


to 
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to us from Cayenne, under the name of the 
tiger-cat, He, indeed, is of the ſame nature with 
the cat, jaguar, and ocelot, animals who have 
received the appellation of zigers in the New 
Continent. According to Fernandez, this ani- 
mal, when full grown, is not ſo large as the ci. 
vet; and, according to Marcgrave, whoſe com- 
pariſon ſeems to be more juſt, he is of the ſize 
of a wild cat, which he reſembles likewiſe i in na- 
tural diſpoſitions, living on ſmall animals, poul- 
try, &c. But it is extremely difficult to tame 
him, and he never loſes his natural ferocity. 


His colours vary, though they are generally ſuch 


as we have repreſented them. This animal is 


very common in, Guiana, Braſil, and all the 


other regions of South America; and he ſeems 
to be the ſame with the pichou“ of Louiſiana. 


But the ſpecies is not ſo frequent in temperate 


as in warm climates. 

If we take a ſurvey of theſe cruel animals, 
whoſe ſkins are fo beautiful, and whoſe nature 
is ſo perfidious, we ſhall find, in the Old Con- 
tinent, the tiger, panther, leopard, ounce, and 
ſerval; and, in the New Continent, the jaguar, 
ocelot, and margay, which three appear to be 
miniatures of the Ons and poſſeſſing neither 


Es. The pichou is a kind of cat as tall as a tiger, but not fo 
thick. His ſkin is equally beautiful. Ile makes great de- 
| vaſtation among poultry; but happily 757 is not very common 
in Loulſiana; - H; it. de la Louiſe ane, far l e Page di Prats, tom: ü. 


P. 92. H. P. 67. 
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the ſame ſtature nor ſtrength; they are alſo 
timid and daſtardly, in proportion as the others 
are bold and intrepid. "af 

There is ſtill another animal of this genus, 
which the furriers call gepr. We have ſeen 
ſeveral ſkins of it, which reſembled thoſe of the 
lynx in the length of the hair. But, as the cars 
are not terminated by pencils, the guepard is not 
a lynx. Neither is he a panther nor a leopard; 
for his hair is not. ſhort, and he has a mane of 
four or five inches long on his neck and between 
his ſhoulders. The hair ori his belly is likewiſe 
three or four inches in length, and his tail is 
proportionally ſhorter than that of the panther, 
leopard, or ounce. He is nearly of the ſize of 
this laſt animal, being only about three feet and 
a half long. His fur, which is of a very pale 
yellow colour, is ſpeckled, like that of the leo- 
pard, with black ſpots ; but they are ſmaller and 


nearer each other, being only three or four lines 
in diameter. 


YE imagined that this animal was the ſame 
with that mentioned by Kolbe under the name 
of the 71ger-7volf, whoſe deſcription is below “. 

| He 


* He is of the 556 of a common FRY and ſometimes larger. 
Nis head is as big as that of a bull-dog. His chops, as well as 
his muzzle and eyes, are large, and his teeth are very ſharp. His 
hair is curled, like that of a water-dog, and ſpotted like that of a 
tiger. His paws are large, and armed with great claws, which he. 
retracts at pleaſure, like the cats. His tail is ſhort. 
lon, tiger, and leopard are his mortab enemies. T hey purſue Hm 
1 even 


The | 
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He is common in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape of Good Hope. During the day he re 
5 mains in the clefts of rocks, or in holes which 
he digs in the earth; and, in the night, he goes 
in queſt of prey. But, when he hunts, he makes 
a howling noiſe, which alarms both men and ani- 
mals; ſo that it is eaſy either to avoid or to kill 
him. In fine, the word guepard ſeems to be de- 
rived from Iepard, the mode in which the Ger- 
mans and Dutch ſpell leopard. We have alſo 
remarked, in this ſpecies, varieties both in the 
ground colour and in that of the ſpots. But all 
the guepards have the common characters of long 
hair on the belly, and a mane on the neck. 


8 UP PL EM E N T. 


TO the article Margay we muſt refer the 
| tiger-cat of Cayenne, mentioned by M. de la 
3 Borde in the following terms: 
ö The ſkin of the tiger-cat, like that of the 
. * ounce, is very much ſpotted. Though he has 
© the diſpoſitions of the fox, he is ſomewhat 
_ © ſmaller. He is commonly found in the woods 


—— 2 — 


| even to his den, dart upon him, and tear him in pieces; Deſeript. 
| du Cap de Bonne-Eſperance, par Kolbe, tom. ii. p. 69. Neta, The 


7 


animal which this author calls the tiger, is the Lp. and what 
he calls the lecpard, is the panther. 
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© of Cayenne. He is a great deſtroyer of game, 
© {ach as the agoutis, akouchis, partridges, phea- 
© ants, and other birds, whoſe young he ſeizes 
in their neſts. He is very alert in climbing 
© trees, where he conceals himſelf. He runs by 
© a kind of leaping ; but his motion 1s not quick. 
© In his aſpect, gait, and manner of lying in wait, 


che has a perfect reſemblance to the cat. At 


© Cayenne, I have ſeen ſeveral of them chained 
© in the houſes. They allowed themſelves to 
© be ſtroked a little on the back. But they al- 
© ways retained a degree of ferocity in their 
© aſpect, They were fed with fiſh and meat, 
© boiled or raw: Every other food was diſagree- 
© able to them. They produce in all ſeaſons, - 
* whether ſummer or winter, and bring forth two 
at a time in the hollows of corrupted trees.” 

There is another tiger-cat, or rather a ſpecies 
of wild cat, in Carolina, of which the late Mr. 
Colinſon ſent me the following notice: 

The male was of the ſize of a common cat, 
being nineteen inches long from the noſe to the 
tail, which laſt was four inches in length, and 
had eight white rings, like the maucauco. His 
colour was a bright brown, mixed with gray 
" hairs. He was remarkable for pretty large 
black bars along the body and ſides, from the 


bead to the tail. The belly is whitiſh, with 
black ſpots, The limbs are ſlender, and ſpotted 


with black, His ears have a large aperture, 
and 
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La 


and are covered with fine hair. On each ſide 
of the noſe, below the eyes, are two large and 
remarkable black ſpots ; below theſe ſpots, and 
joining the lip, there is a tuft of ſtiff black hairs, 
The make of the female is more ſlender. She 
is of a reddiſh gray colour, without any ſpots 
on the back; but, on the belly, which is of a 
dirty white colour, there 18 a black ſpot.“ 
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The PAC KAL and ADIVES®. 


W E are uncertain whether theſe two names 

denote animals of different ſpecies. We 
only know, that the jackal is larger, fiercer, and 
more difficult to tame than the adive 4; but 
that, in every other article, the reſemblance is 
perfect. Hence the adive may be only the jac- 
kal rendered ſmaller, feebler, and more gentle 
than the wild race, by being tamed and kept in 
a domeſtic ſtate; for the adive is to the jackal 


* Dog of the form of a wolf, but much leis. The colour is 
a bright yellow ; Pennant's Synop/. of Quad. p. 158. 

Chacal, Jackal, the name of this animal in the Levant. It 
has likewiſe received the following denominations from aiffe- 
rent authors: Adil; Belon. Tulki; Oleariuc. Siacalle ; Le Brun, 
Addibo; P. Vincent Marie. Chical; Haſſelguiſt. Sical; Pollux. 
Squilachi; Belon. Zacalia; Spon and I gecler. Siachal, Scha- 
chal, Siechaal, Siacali; Koempfer. Jacard ; Dcien. Deeb; Shaw, 
Jaqueparel, in Bengal, and Nari in Madeira, according to other 
travellers, 

Adil, an animal between a wolf and a dog, which the modern 
| Greeks call Squilachi, and believe to be the chry/ccs or Jupus aureus 
ol the ancient Greeks ; OJ. de Belon, p. 163. 

Lupus aureus; Kcempfer, Amanit. "$2894 p. 413. fig. p. 47. | 
Ig. 3- Raii Synoßſ. Quad. p. 174. Klein, Quad. p. 70. 

Vulpes Indiæ Orientalis; Valentin. Mis. p. 452, 

Canis ſlavus; Briſon, Quad. p. 171. 

Canus aureus, lupus aureus dictus; Linn, S;/t. Nat. p. 59. 
f I have read, in ſome of our French chronicles, that, in the 


reign of Charles IX, many of the court ladies kept adives, inſtead 
of ns -dogs. 


VOL, VII. = 3 | nearly 
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nearly what the lap-dog, or ſmall water-dop, i, 
to the ſhepherd's dog. However, as this fa is 
exemplified in a few inſtances only ; as the ſpe- 
cies of the jackal is not, in general, domeftic, 


like that of the dog; and, as differences ſo great 


ſeldom happen among from ſpecies; we are in- 
clined to believe that the jackal and adive are 
really two diſtinct ſpecies. The wolf, the fox, 


the jackal, and the dog, though they approach 


very near each other, conſtitute four different 


ſpecies. In the dog-kind, the varieties are ex- 


tremely numerous. Moſt of theſe originate from 
their domeſtic condition, to which they have been 


very early reduced. Man has multiplied the 


races of this ſpecies by mixing the great and the 
ſmall, the beautiful and the ugly, the long and 
the ſhort haired, &c. But, independent of theſe 
races produced by man, there are ſeveral varie- 
ties which ſeem to derive their origin from the 
climate. The Engliſh bull-dog, the Daniſh dog, 
the ſpaniel, the Turkiſh dog, the Siberian dog, 


&c. have received their denominations from the 


countries which produced them; and they ap- 
pear to differ from each other more than the 
jackal does from the adive. Hence the jackals 


may have undergone ſeveral changes from the 
influence of different climates; and this 1dea 


correſponds with the facts we have collected. 
From the writings of travellers it appears, that 
the Jackals every where vary in ſize; that in 

| Ar menis, 


Armenia, Cilicia, Perſia, and in all that part of 
Aſia called the Levant, where this ſpecies is very 
numerous, troubleſome, and noxious, they are 
commonly as large as our foxes “, only their 

| legs 


* The jacard or adive is as large as a middle-fized dog, and 
reſembles the fox in its tail, and the wolf in its muzzle. They 
are reared in houſes; but their natural diſpoſition is to conceal 
themſelves, during the day, in the earth, from which they go out 
in the night only to ſearch for food. They go in packs, put the 
men to flight, and devour the children, Their cries are plaintive, 
and a perſon is apt to miſtake the noiſe they make for that of chil- 
dren of different ages mingled together, The dogs hunt and 
drive theſe animals from the habitations of men; Veyage de Delon, 
þ. 109. In Perſia there is a ſpecies of fox called Schacal, 
which the natives commonly denominate ulli. They are ex- 

tremely numerous, and nearly of the ſize of European foxes. 
The back and ſides are covered with a kind of coarſe wool and 
long ſtiff hairs. The belly is white as ſnow, the ears black as jet, 
and the tail is ſmaller than that of our foxes. We heard them 
roaming during the night around the village where we had put 
up, and were much troubled with their mournful and inceſſant 
eries, which reſembled the voices of men in diſtreſs; Voyage 
4 Olearius, p. 531. — The addibo (adive) reſembles the wolf 
in figure, hair, and tail. But it is ſmaller, and even leſs than the 
fox. It is an extremely voracious, but a ſtupid animal. In the 
night it roams about, and remains in its hole during the day. 
In the duſk of the evening, nothing elſe is to be ſeen in the fields- 
Theſe animals approach travellers, and ſtop to reconnoitre them, 
without any appearance of fear. They enter the houſes and 
charches, where they tear and devour every thing they can find. 
Whatever is made of leather is a favourite morſel. The adive 
yelps like a fox; and when one cries, all the reſt reply. This 
ſtint of crying all together ſcems not to be voluntary, but 
to proceed from pure neceſſity; for, when one of them enters 
into a houſe to ſteal, and hears the cries of his companions 
A a diſtance, he cannot refrain from crying alſo, and by this 

means deteQs himſelf; Voyage du P. Fr. Vincent Marie, ch. 13. 
A chacali was kept for ten months in a houſe where 

"SO Rat ] lived 
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legs are ſhorter, and their colour is a brilliant 
yellow; from which circumſtances they haye 
been called the yellow or golden wolf; In Bar- 
bary, the Eaſt Indies, the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the other provinces of Africa and Aſia, this 
ipecies ſeems to have undergone ſeveral varia- 
tions. In theſe warm countries, they are large; 
their hair 1s rather of a browniſh red than of a 
fine yellow, and ſome of them are of different 
colours *> The ſpecies of the jackal is diffuſed 
over 


I lived ſome time. This animal has fo great a reſemblance to 
the fox in ſize, figure, and colour, that moſt travellers are at 
firſt deceived with it. The greateſt difference between them is 
in the head, the chacali having a head like a ſhepherd's dog 
with a long muzzle, and in the hair, which is coarſe like that 
of the wolf. Its colour is alſo fimilar to that of the wolf; and it 
ſends forth a ſtench, which infects every thing it touches. - 
This animal is extremely bold and voracious. —— He is not afraid 
to enter the houſes. When he meets a man, inſtcad of fly- 
ing inſtantly, like other animals, he looks at him with as much 
boldneſs as if he meant to brave him, and then runs off. He i; 
very miſchievous, and always apt to bite, whatever care is taken 
to ſoften him by careſſes, or by giving him food. The one 
formerly mentioned, though taken when very young, and reared 
with as much attention as a favourite dog, was never rendered 
perfectly tame: He allowed nobody to touch him, and bit every 
perſon indiſcriminately. He could never be prevented from 
leaping on the table, and carrying off every thing he could lay 
hold of. All the country of Natolia is crowded with theſe cha- 
calis. During the night, they make a hideous noiſe round the 
villages, not only by barking like dogs, but by a certain ſharp et) 
which is peculiar to them; Voyage de Dumont, tom. iv. p. 29+ 

* The jackal which the ſubjects of the King of Comania, 


near Acra, brought us, was as large as a ſheep; but its legs 
— Pn wer? 
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over all Aſia, from Armenia as far as Mala- 
bar k, and is likewiſe found in Arabia, Bar- 


were taller, Its hair was ſhort and ſpotted, and its paws prodi- 
giouſly thick in proportion to its body. —Its head was alſo very 
thick, flat, and broad, and each of its teeth exceeded an inch in 
length. — Its feet are armed with prodigiouſly ſtrong clas; 
Voyage de Bojman, p. 331. | | | 

In Bengal there are wild dogs, called Facgucparels, or bawwl- 
ing dogs, whoſe hair 1s red. During the night, they go along the 
banks of the Ganges barking in a hideous manner. Their voices 
and their cries are ſo various and confuſed, that a man cannot hear 
himſelf ſpeak. They turn not afide when the Moors paſs near 
them. — Theſe animals are common in almoſt all the Eaſt India 
iſlands; Voyage d Innigo de Bierwillas, prem. part. p. 178, — In 
Madeira there is a kind of wild dog, or rather fox, which the 


Indians call Nari, and the Portugueſe 4diba. — When I travelled 


in the night, I heard theſe animals howling perpetually ; Lettres 
Edifiantes, recueil xii. p. 98.- In Guzarat, there is a ſpecies 
of wild dog called jackals ; Relation de Mandel/lo, apud Olear. 
tom. ii. Pp. 234. — In the Malabar country, I ſaw a great num- 
ber of jackales or jackals. I faw them alſo in the woods of Cey- 
lon. They reſemble the fox, particularly in the tail. — They 
are extremely fond of human fleſh. They followed our army, 
and tore up the dead from their graves.— In the night, we 
often heard the diſmal cries of theſe animals, which reſembled 
thoſe of enraged dogs. — They cry alternately, as if they an- 
lwered each other; Recueil des Voyage de la Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales, tem. vi. p. 980. —— All the country of Calicut is like- 
viſe infeſted with foxes, (Fackals,) which come during the night 
into the town, and roam about like dogs. In the gardens and 
highways, no other noiſe is to be heard; Voyage du Fr. Pyrard, 
tam. i. P. 427. The ſchecale is a kind of wild dog, —---—» 
They are ſo numerous in the environs of Surat, that we could 
not hear one another, on account of the great noiſe they made, 
crying diſtinctly ova, un, ova, which approaches to the barking 
of 2 dog. This animal is fond of dead bodies, — They are 
likewiſe frequent in the deſerts of Arabia, along the banks of the 


Tigris and Euphrates, and in Egypt; Voerage de la Pqalaze it 


our, 7. 254. 
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bary *, Mauritania, Guiney f, and the Cape 
of Good Hope. It ſeems to be deſtined to 
ſupply that of the wolf , which is wanting, or 
at leaſt is extremely rare, in all warm coun- 
tries. 


However, as the jackals and adives are found 
in the ſame countries, as- the ſpecies could not 
be degraded by continuing long in a domeſtio 


*The deep is of a darker colour than the fox, though near 
the ſame bigneſs. It yelps every night about the gardens and 
villages, feeding, as the dubbah does, upon roots, fruits, and 
carrion. Mr. Ray ſuppoſes it to be the lupus aureus of the an- 
cients; though what Oppian deſcribes by that name is larger, and 
of a much fiercer nature; Shaw's Travels, p. 174. = 

+ In Guiney, and ftill more commonly in the countries of 
Acra and Acambou, there is a very cruel animal, which our 
people call Facial, In the night, they come under the 
very walls of the fort we have in Acra, in order to carry off 
from the ſtables, hogs, ſheep, &c.; Voyage de Boſman, p. 249. 
331.— The wild dogs of Congo, called Mebbia, are mor- 
tal enemies to all kinds of quadrupeds. They differ little from 
our hounds. They go in packs of thirty, forty, and ſometimes 
in greater numbers. —— They attack all kinds of animals, and 
their number generally enſures them of ſucceſs. They never 
aſſail men; Voyage du P. Zucbel, cite par Kolbe, p. 293, —— 
The wild dog of the Cape of Good Hope reſembles thoſe of | 
Congo deſcribed by P. Zuchel, &c.; Deſcript. du Cap de Bam 
Eſperance, par Kolbe, part, wi. p. 48. At the Cape there 1 
an animal which approaches the fox. Geſner and others call 
the Cre/s Fox. The Europeans of the Cape give it the name | 
of Fackal, and the Hottentots that of Zenlie or Kenlie ; Id. ib. 
P. 62. | 
# t I remarked, that there are no wolves in Hyrcania, nor in the 
_ Other provinces of Perſia; but that we every where met with 
the chacal, whoſe cry is frightful. It is particularly fond of dead 
bodies, which it tears ont of the graves ; Yoyage de Chardin, tow. l. 
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fate, and as there is always a conſiderable diffe- 
rence both in the ſize and diſpoſitions of theſe 


animals, we ſhall regard them as diſtinct ſpecies, 5 


till it be proved by facts that they intermix and 
produce together. Our conjecture concerning 
the difference of theſe two ſpecies is the better 

founded, as it ſeems to accord with the opinion 
ol the ancients. Ariſtotle, after mentioning the 
wolf, the fox, and the hyzna, gives ſome ob- 
ſcure intimations with regard to two other ani- 
mals of the ſame genus, the one under the name 


of the panther, and the other under that of hos, 


The tranſlators of Ariſtotle have rendered pan- 
ther by lupus canarius, and thos by lupus cerva- 
rius, From this interpretation, it is obvious, 


that they confidered the panther and thos to be 


animals of the ſame ſpecies. But I demonſtrat- 
ed, under the article Lynx, that the lupus cerva- 
rius of the Latins is not the thor of the Greeks. 
This lupus cervarius is the ſame with the chars 
of Pliny, and with our lynx, which has not a 
Ingle character that agrees with the h Ho- 


mer, when celebrating the proweſs of Ajax, 


who alone attacked a band of Trojans, in the 
midſt of whom Ulyſſes found himſelf engaged, 
after being wounded, compares him to a lion, 
who ſuddenly falls upon a troop of hos collect- 
ed round a ſtag at bay, diſperſes, and purſues 
them, as mean and daſtardly animals. The 
commentator of Homer interprets the word hos 
by panther, which, he ſays, is a kind of weak, 
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timid wolf, Thus the thos and panther haye 
been regarded as the ſame animal by ſeveral 
ancient Greeks. But Ariſtotle appears to have 
diſtinguiſhed them, though he has not aſſigned to 
them different characters: The internal parts of 
the thos, ſays he, are ſimilar to thoſe of the 
wolf .. . . They copulate like dogs d, and 
produce two, three, or four young, which are 

born blind. The body and tail of the thos are 

longer than thoſe of the dog; but, though the 
* former is not {ſo tall, he is extremely nimble, 
and leaps to a great diſtance „ 4-<T0 
lion and thos are enemies , becauſe they both 
feed upon fleſh, and mult, therefore, diſpute 
© about their prey. . . . The thos loves men 9d, 
and never attacks them; neither does he ſeem 
to be much afraid of them. He fights with 
© the dog and the lion. For this reaſon the lion 
© and thos are never ſeen in the ſame places, 
The ſmalleſt thos are the beſt. There are 
© two ſpecies of them, and ſome extend them to 
© three.” Ariſtotle ſays no more on the ſubje& 
of the thos, and he ſays full leſs concerning 
the panther. It is mentioned only in one pal- 
ſage, namely, in the 3th chapter of the 16th 
book of his hiſtory of animals: The pan- 
ther produces four young, which are blind 


* Ariſtot. Hiſt. Anim. lib. ii. cap. XVil, 
+ Idem, lib. vi. Cap. xxxv. 

1 Idem, lib. ix. cap. i. 

& Idem, lib. ix. cap. xliv. 


ö 
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© at birth, like the young wolves.“ From com- 
paring theſe paſſages with that of Homer, and 
thoſe of other Greek authors, it appears to be 
almoſt certain, that the thos of Ariſtotle is the 
large jackal, and that the panther is the ſmall 
jackal, or adive. We ſee that he admits the ex- 
iſtence of two ſpecies of thos; that he mentions 
the panther but once, and when treating of the 
thos: It is therefore probable, that this panther 
is the ſmall kind of thos; and this probability 
becomes almoſt a certainty from the teſtimony 
of Oppian *, who ranks the panther among the 
number of {mall animals, ſuch as the cats and 
dormice. 

Hence the thos is the jackal, and the panther 
the adive: And, whether they conſtitute two 
ſpecies, or but one, it is certain, that all the an- 
cients have ſaid, with regard to the thos and 
panther, applies to the jackal and adive, and to 
no other animals. If we have remained unac- 
quainted with the true meaning of theſe names 
ill now, it muſt be aſcribed to the ignorance of 
the tranſlators, and of our modern naturaliſts. 
Though the ſpecies of the wolf approaches 
near to that of the dog, yet the jackal is inter- 
poled between them. The jacka! or adive, as 
Belon remarks, is on animal between a wolf and 
a dog, With the ferocity of the wolf, he poſ- 
ſeſſes a portion of the familiarity of the dog. 


* Oppian. de Venatione, lib. ii. 
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His voice is a howling, mixed with barks and 
groans . He is more clamorous than the dog, 


and more voracious than the wolf. He never 


goes alone, but always in packs of twenty, thir- 


ty, or forty. They aſſemble every evening for 


the purpoſes of war, and of hunting. They 
feed upon ſmall animals, and render themſelves 
formidable to the larger ſpecies by their num. 
bers. They attack every kind of cattle and 
poultry almoſt in the ſight of men. They en- 
ter with inſolence and boldneſs into the ſheep- 
folds, the ſtables, and the cow-houſes; and, 
when they find nothing better, they devour the 
leather of the harneſſing, boots, and ſhoes, and 
carry off what they have not time to ſwallow, 
When live prey fails them, they dig up the 


bodies of men from their graves. The inha- 


It ĩs of a fine yellow colour, ſmaller than a wolf, goes always 
in packs, and yelps during the whole night.. . It is ſo voracious, 
and ſo complete a thief, that it carries off not only what is good to 
eat, but hats, ſhoes, bridles, and every thing it can lay hold of; 


 O8f. de Belon, p. 163.— Jackal pene omnem orientem inhabuat ; 


beſtia aſtuta, audax, et furaciſhma eſt. . . Interdiu circa montes 


latet, noctu pervigil et vagus eſt: Catervatim prædatum excurrit 


in rura et pagos. . . . Ululatum noctu edunt execrabilem ejulatui 
humano non diſſimilem, quem interdum vox latrantium quaſi 
canum interftrepit : Unique inclamanti omnes acclamant, quotquot. 
vocem e longinquo audiunt ; Koempfer, Amenit. Exotic. pag. 413+ 
About the canal of the Black Sea, there are many ſiacalles or 
wild dogs, which reſemble foxes, particularly in their muzzle. It 


is thought that they are engendered between wolves and dogs. In 


the evening and night they make frightful howlings. . . They are 


very miſchievous, and as dangerous as wolves; Voyage de Corneillk 


hk Brun, p. 56. 
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bitants are obliged to ſtick the earth of their 

ſepulchres full of large ſpines, in order to prevent 
' theſe animals from ſcraping and digging ; for a 
thickneſs of ſeveral feet of earth is not ſufficient 
to prevent them from accompliſhing their pur- 


pole k. They go in packs, accompany this ex- 
humation with mournful cries, and, when once 


accuſtomed to human bodies, they never fail to 
frequent the church-yards, to follow armies, and 
to attend the caravans. They may be conſider- 
ed as the ravens among quadrupeds. The moſt 
putrid fleſh does not diſguſt them. Their appe- 
tite is ſo perpetual and ſo vehement, that the 


drieſt leather, ſkins, tallow, and even the ordure 


of animals, are equally welcome to them. The 
hyzna has the ſame taſte for putrid fleſh: It 
likewiſe digs dead bodies out of their graves; 
and, from this practice, theſe animals, though 
very different from each other, have often been 
confounded, The hyzna is a ſolitary, ſilent, 
ſavage animal, which, though much ftronger 
than the jackal, is leſs troubleſome, and contents 


* The adives are very fond of putrid bodies, and particu- 
larly of human bodies, When the Chriſtians inter any perſon 
in the fields, they make a very deep pit: But even this precaution 
is inſufficient, unleſs the earth be beat hard, and mixed with 
ſones and ſpines, which wound the animals, and prevent them 
from digging farther. In the Arabian language, the name adive 
ſignifies a aue. Its figure, its hair, and its voracity, are ana- 
logous to this name; but its ſize, its familiarity, and its ſtupidity, 
convey à different idea of it; Voyage du P. Fr. Vincent Marie, 
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itſelf with devouring the dead, without diſturb- 
ing the living. But all travellers complain of 
the cries, the robberies, and the gluttony of the 
Jackal *, which unites the impudence of the dog 
with the daſtardlineſs of the wolf, and, partici. 
pating of the nature of each, ſeems to be an 
odious creature, compoſed or all the bad quali- 
ties of both. 


, 


SUPPLEMENT, 


I Here give the figure of a jackal, which ſeems 
to be the ſmall jackal or adive. The drawing 
was ſent to me from England, under the ſimple 
denomination of jackal. Mr. Bruce aſſures me, 
that the ſpecies here repreſented is common in 


* Jackals are in ſo great plenty about the gardens, that they 
pals i in numbers, like a pack of hounds in full cry, every evening, 
giving not only diſturbance by their noiſe, but making free with 
the poultry, and other proviſions, if very good care is not taken 
to keep them out of their reach; Rſſel's Natural Hiftory of Mepp. | 
—— Around Mount Caucaſus there are many jackals. This ani- 


mal reſembles the fox. He digs dead bodies out of their graves, 
and devours animals and carrion. In the Eaſt, the dead are in- 
terred without coffins, or clothes of any kind. I have often feen 


large ſtones rolled upon graves, to prevent theſe animals from 
devouring the bodies. Mingrelia is infeſted with jackals. They 
frequently ſurround the houſes, and make dreadful howlings : 
But, what is worſe, they make great havock among the cattle and 
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Barbary, where it is called haleb; and, as the 
figure has no reſemblance to the deſcription we 
have given of the jackal, I am perſuaded that it 
is the adive, or ſmall jackal, which differs from 
the large kind both in figure and in manners ; 
for the ſmall ſpecies may be tamed, and kept in 
2 domeſtic ſtate ; ; and I never heard that the 
large jackal was ever rendered domeſtic. 
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The ISATIS, or ARCTIC DOG #, 


T- a number of reſemblances, joined to a per- 
fe& conformity of internal parts, were ſuf- 
ficient to conſtitute unity of ſpecies, the wolf, 


the fox, and the dog, would form but one; for 


the reſemblances are more numerous than the 
differences, and the ſimilarity of the internal 
Parts is complete. Theſe three animals, how- 


* Arciic dog with a ſharp noſe; ſhort rounded ears, almoſt hid 
in the fur; long and ſoft hair, ſomewhat woolly ; ſhort legs; toes 
covered on all parts, like that of a hare, with fur; tail ſhorter 
than that of the common fox, and more buſhy. This animal is 
of a bluiſh gray, or aſh-colour, and ſometimes white. The young 


of the gray are black before they come to maturity. The hair is 


much longer in winter than ſummer, as is uſual with animals of 
cold climates ; Pennant's Synoßſ. of Quad. p. 155. 

Jatis, the name given by Gmelin to this animal; it is call- 
ed Peſæi in the Ruſſian language; VJqgage de Gmelin, tom. ili. 


9. 1g. 


Vulpes alba; Vulpes crucigera; Aldrov. de Quad. Digit. 
p. 221. 

Canis hieme alba, æſtate ex cinereo cæruleſcens; Briſen. Quad. 
b. 174 
Fox; Marten: Spiiſßerg. p. 100. Egede Greenl. p. 62. Crants 
Greenl. vol. i. p. 72. 

Aſnhen- coloured fox; Schoefer, Lapland, p. 135. 

Canis lagopus, canda recta, apice concolore; ; Linn. Syſt. Nat. 


5. 59. 
Fial racka; Faun. gar. No. 8. 


Bahus ; Kain, p. 236. 
Iſatis; Now. Com. Petrop. tom. v. p. 358. 
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ever, not only conſtitute three diſtinct ſpecies, 
but are ſo diſtant from each other, as to admit 
intermediate ſpecies. The jackal is an inter- 
mediate ſpecies between the dog and wolf; and 
the iſatis is placed between the fox and dog. 
The iſatis has hitherto been regarded as a va- 
riety of the fox. But the deſcription given of 


it by Gmelin demonſtrates it to be a different 


ſpecies. 

The ifatis is common in all the northern res 
gions bordering on the frozen ſea, and is never 
found on this {ſide of the 69th degree of lati- 


tude, In the figure of the body, and the length 
of the tail, he is perfectly ſimilar to the fox; 


but his head has a greater reſemblance to that 


of the dog. His hair is ſofter than that of the 
common fox, and his fur is ſometimes white, 


and ſometimes of a bluiſh aſh-colour. The 


head is ſhort in proportion to the body; i is 


broad near the neck, and 1s terminated by a ſharp 
muzzle. The ears are almoſt round. He has 


five toes and five claws on the fore-feet, and 


only four on thoſe behind. The penis of the 
male is ſcarcely ſo thick as a gooſe quill. The 
teſticles are as large as almonds, and are ſo con- 
cealed with the hair, that it is difficult to per- 
ceive them. The hair over the whole body is 


about two inches long, ſmooth, buſhy, and ſoft 


as wool, The noſtrils and under lip are naked, 
and the ſkin of theſe parts is black. 
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In both male and female, the ſtomach, viſcera, 
inteſtines, and ſpermatic veſſels, are ſimilar to 


thoſe of the dog: There is even a bone in the 


penis of the male, and the whole ſkeleton re- 
ſembles that of a fox. 

The voice of the iſatis partakes of the barking 
of a dog and the yelping of a fox. The mer— 
chants who deal in furs diſtinguiſh two kinds of 


iſatis, the one white, and the other of a bluiſh 


aſh- colour. The latter are moſt eſteemed, and 
their price advances in proportion to their blue- 
neſs or brownneſs. This difference of colour is 
not ſufficient to conſtitute a difference of ſpecies; 
for M. Gmelin was aſſured by the moſt experi- 


enced hunters, that, in the ſame litter, ſome of 
the young are white, and others ath-coloured. 
The iſatis is an animal peculiar to the north- 

ern regions. He prefers the coaſts of the fro- 
zen ſea, and the banks of the rivers which fall 


into it. He loves open countries, and never 
frequents the woods. He is found in the coldeſt 
and moſt naked mountains of Norway, Lapland, 
Siberia, and Iceland *. Theſe animals copulate 
in the month of March ; and; their organs of 


generation being formed like thoſe of the dog, 
they cannot ſeparate for ſome time. Their rut- 


* It is probably by ſailing on boards of ice that the foxes have 
found their way into feeland: where they are very numerous. 
Some of them are black ; bat they are commonly gray or blue in 
ſummer, and white in winter; in which laſt ſeaſon their fur 1 is beſt; 
Auderſen's Nat. Hiſt. of Iceland, tom. 1. p. 56. 
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ting ſeaſon laſts fifteen days, or three weeks, 


during which they are always in the open air; 


and afterwards they retire to their holes, which 
are narrow, very deep, and have ſeveral entries: 
They keep their holes clean, and make beds of 
moſs in them. The time of geſtation, like that 
of the bitch, is about nine weeks. The females 
bring forth about the end of June or beginning 
of May, and generally produce ſix, ſeven, or 
eight at a litter *. Thoſe which are to be white, 
are yellowiſh at birth, and thoſe which are to be 


of a bluiſh aſh- colour, are blackiſh, and their 


hair is then very ſhort. The mother ſuckles 


and attends them in the hole during five or ſix 


weeks; after which, ſhe makes them go out, 
and brings them victuals. In the month of Sep- 
tember, their hair is more than half an inch 
long. At this period, thoſe which are to be 


white, are almoſt entirely ſo, except a brown 


band along the back, and another acroſs the 


ſhoulders. It is then that the iſatis is called the 


cro/s-fox Þ. But this brown croſs diſappears be- 
tore winter, when they are entirely white, and 
their hair more than two inches in length. 


About the month of May, the hair begins to fall 


* M. Gmelin lays, from the teſtimony of hunters, that theſe 


animals ſometimes produce twenty or twenty-five at one litter. 
But this fact is extremely ſuſpicious. 

+ From this circumſtance, it is probable that the wulpes crucigera 
of Geſner, Icon. Dad. p. 190. and of Rzaczinſki, Hiſt. Nat. 
Fal. p. 231. is the ſame animal with the iſatis. 
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off, and the moulting is finiſhed in July: Hence 
the fur is good in winter only. _ 
I) be iſatis lives upon rats, hares, and birds; 
and, in ſeizing them, he uſes as much addref 
as the fox. He ſwims acroſs lakes in queſt of 
the neſts of dueks and of geeſe, and eats the 
eggs and the young. In theſe cold and deſert 
regions, he has no enemy but the glutton, ho 
lies in ambuſh for him. * 
As the wolf, the fox, the glutton, and the 
other animals which inhabit the northern re- 
gions of Europe and Aſia, have paſſed from the 
one continent to the other, and are found in 
America, the iſatis ought likewiſe to be found 
there ; and I preſume, that the filver-gray fox of 
North America, of which Cateſby * has given 
a figure, is the iſatis, and not a fimple variety 
of the fox. 


2 
8 


SUPPLEMENT 


IN a letter from London, dated the 19th day 
of February 1768, Mr, Colinſon communicates 
the following notice : 

My friend M. Paul Demidoff, a Ruſſian, who 
is an admirer of your works, ſends you a draw- 
ing of an undeſcribed animal, called C uc. It 


* Nat, Hiſt, of Carolina, tom. a. fig. p- 78- 
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vas brought from the vaſt deſerts of Tartary, 
« ſituated between the rivers Jaick, Emba, and 
© the ſources of the Irtiſh. Theſe coſſacs are ſo 
© numerous 1n that part of the country, that the 
© Tartars tranſport annually 50,000 of their 
« ſkins to Oremburgh, from whence they are 
© carried to Siberia and Turkey. From the point 
© of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, this 
© animal is about one foot and eight inches in 
length; and his tail is ten inches long. 

The ſhape of the head, the mild aſpect, and 
© the barking of this animal, feem to bring him 
near to the dog. His tail, however, and his 
fine ſoft fur, make him approach the fox. His 
© blood is ardent, and his breath has a diſagree- 
H able odour, like that of the jackal and wolf. 

From the drawing, and ſtill more from the ſhort 
deſcriptions of M. Demidoff and M. Gmelin, this 
animal appears to be the iſatis; and, for that 
reaſon, I have cauſed it to be engraven. 


8 2 


„The GLUT TO N*#. 


HE glutton, with his groſs body and ſhort 
legs, is nearly of the figure of the badger; 
but he is douhle the ſize. His head is ſhort, 


his eyes ſmall, his teeth very ſtrong, his body 


ſquat, and his tail rather ſhort than long, and 
well furniſhed with hair at the extremity. He 
is black on the back, and of a browniſh red on 
the flanks. His fur is exceedingly beautiful, 
and in great requeſt. He is common in Lap- 
land, and in all the countries bordering on the 


* Glouton in French; jerff in Swediſh ; wilfraſs in German; 


roſemack in Sclavonian ; carcajou in Canaca; ; een, in other 


parts of North America. 

Inter omnia animalia quæ immani voracitate creduntur inſatis 
bilia, gulo, in partibus Sueciæ ſeptentrionalis præcipuum ſuſcepit 
nomen, ubi patrio ſermone, jerſ, dicitur, et lingua Germanica, 
avilfraſs; Sclavonice, ro/ſomaka, a multa commeſtione; Latine 
vero non niſi fictitio nomine gulo, videlicet a guloſitate, appellatur; 
Clai Magn. Hiſt. de Gent. Sept. p. 138. 

Gulo a voracitate inſatiabili; the Glutton ; Charlton, Oni: 


P. 15. 
Roſomaka; Ef. Nieremb. Hi 72 Nat. Peregrin. 5 188. FAN 


7 iſt. Nat. Pol. p. 339. 
Gulo wielfraſs, boophagus, mag nus vorator, roſomacka; Klein. 


Quad. p. 83. 


Muſtela gulo, pedibus 6M is, corpore rufo-fuſco, medio dorſi | 


nigro; Linn. Sy/t. Nat. p. 67. 
Jarff, filfreſs; Faun Seuec. No. 14. 
FHyæna; Briſn, Quad, p. 169. eme et Trav. Harris“ 


Collect. 1 Ul, P. 923. 
northern 
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northern ocean, both in Europe and Aſia. In 
Canada, and other parts of North America, he - 
is found under the name of carcajou. It is pro- 
hable, that the animal found near Hudſon's Bay, 
called guick-hatch, or wolverene, by Mr. Edwards *, 

is the ſame with the Canadian carcajou, and the 


; European glutton. It is alſo probable, that the 
x animal mentioned by Fernandez, under the name 
, of tepeptzcuithi, or mountain dog, is the glutton, 
) whoſe ſpecies has been diffuſed as far as the de- 
0 ſert mountains of New Spain f. 

e Olaus Magnus ſeems to be the ſirſt author 
N who takes notice of this animal. He lays 4, 
7 that it is of the ſize of a large dog; that it has 
1 the ears and face of a cat, ſtrong feet and claws, 
1 long, brown, buſhy hair, and a rough tail like 
"0 that of the fox, but ſhorter. The glutton, ac- 
her cording to Schoeffer d, has a round head, ſtrong 
1 ſharp teeth, like thoſe of the wolf, black hair, 
pit and a thick body and ſhort legs, like thoſe of 
_ the otter. La Hontan ||, who firſt mentioned 
tune . „ | = . 
"gl the carcajou of North America, remarks, * Fi- 

* cure to yourſelf a double-ſized badger, which 

noms 8 
. * Edwards's Hiſtory of Birds, p. 103. 
nk + Animal eſt parvi canis magnitudine audaciſſimumque; aggre- 
5 ditur enim cervos et quandoque etiam interficit z corpus univerſum 
lein. nigrum: Pectus ac collum candens, pili longi, et cauda longa, et 

: caninum quoque caput, unde nomen; Fernandez, Hift, Anim, 
dort Nov. Hiſp. pag. 7. cap. xxi. 

I Olaus Magnus de Gent. Septent, p. 138. 

- F Hiſt. de la Lapponie, par J. Schoeffer, p. 314. 

rij; 


Voyage de la Hontan, tom, i. p. 96. 
8. 3 6.18 
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© is the moſt perfect idea I can give you of this 
animal.“ According to Sarrazin *, who pro- 
bably had ſeen only young ones, the carcajous 
exceed not two feet in length. and their tail is 
eight inches. They have, ſays he, a very 
* thick ſhort head, {mall eyes, and very ſtrong 

« jaws, furniſhed with thirty-two ſharp teeth. 
The quick-hatch of Edwards t, which appears 
to be the ſame animal, was, this author remarks, 
double the ſize of the owe: Its back 1s arched, its 


head low, its legs ſhort, it belly almoſt trailing 


on the ground, and its tail of a middling length, 
and buſhy toward the extremity. All theſe au- 
thors agree, that this animal is only to be found 
in the northern regions of Europe, Aſia, and 
America. M. Gmelin I is the only writer who 
ſeems to think that the glutton travels into warm 
countries. But this fact appears to be very ſuſ- 
picious, if not altogether falſe. Gmelin, like 
ſome other naturaliſts $, has perhaps confounded 
the hyzna of the South with the glutton of the 
North, which, though they reſemble each other 
in natural ponts and particularly in vora- 
ciouſneſs, are very different animals. 


* Hil. de l' Acad. des Sciences, année 1713, P- 14. 

+ Edwards's Hiſtory of Birds, p. 103. ' 

I The glutton is the only animal, which, like man, can hve 
equally well under the Line and under the Pole. He is every 
where to be ſeen : He runs from ſouth to north, and from north 
to ſouth, provided he can find any ting to eat; — de Gmelin, 
tom. iii. Pp. 492. 3 


& Briſſon, Regn. Anim. p. 235. 
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The legs of the glutton are not made for run- 
ning; he even walks ſlow. But this defeck of 
nimbleneſs he ſupplies with cunning. He lies 
in wait for animals as they paſs. He climbs 
upon trees, in order to dart upon his prey, and 
ſcize it with advantage. He throws himſelf 
down upon elks and rain-deer, and fixes ſo 
firmly on their bodies with his claws and 
teeth, that nothing can remove him. In vain 
do the poor victims fly, and rub themſelves 
againſt trees. The enemy, attached to their 
crupper or neck, continues to ſuck their blood, 
to enlarge the wound, and to devour them 
gradually, and with equal voracity, till they fall 


down *. It is inconceivable how long the glut- 


ton can eat, and how much fleſh he can devour 


at a meal. 


What is related by travellers, concerning this 
animal, is perhaps exaggerated. But, though 
a great part of their narrations were rejected, 


* The glutton 1s a carnivorous animal, ſomewhat leſs than the 
wolf, His hair 1s coarſe, long, and of a brown colour, approach- 
ing to black, eſpecially on the back. He climbs upon a tree to 
watch for his prey; and, when any animal paſſes, he ſprings 
down upon its back, fixes himſelf firmly with his claws, and con- 
tinues to gnaw with his teeth, till the poor animal, after many 
fruitleſs efforts to get rid of ſo troubleſome a gueſt, at laſt Falls 


down, and becomes a victim to this crafty enemy. Three ftrong 


greyhounds are neceſſary to kill the glutton. The Ruſſians uſe 
the plutton's ſkin for muffs, and borders to their caps; Relation 
4e la Grande Tartarie, p. 8. 
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what remains“ is ſufficient to convince us, that 
the glutton is much more voracious than any of 
our carnivorous animals: From this circum. 
ſtance he has been called the vulture of quadru- 
peds. More inſatiable and rapacious than the 
wolf, if endowed with equal agility, the glutton 
would deſtroy all the other animals. But he 
moves ſo heavily, that the only animal he iz 
able to overtake in the courſe is the beaver, 
whole cabbins he ſometimes attacks, and devours 
the whole, unleſs they quickly take to the wa- 
ter ; for the beaver outſtrips him in ſwimming, 
When he perceives that his prey has eſcaped, 
he ſeizes the fiſhes; and, when he can find no 
living creature to deftroy, he goes in queſt of 
the dead, whom he digs up from their graves, 
and devours with avidity. 
Though the glutton employs conſiderable art 
and addreſs in ſeizing other animals, he ſeems 


* Hoc animal voraciſſimum eſt; reperto namque cadavere, 
tantum vorat, ut violento cibo corpus inſtar tympani extendatur; 
inventaque anguſtia inter arbores ſe ſtringit ut violentius egerat: 
Sicque extenuatum revertitur ad cadaver, et ad ſummum uſque 
repletur, iterumque ſe ſtringit anguſtia priore, &c.; Olai Magni 
Hift. de Gent. Sept. Pag. 1 38. 

+ The carcajou is a ſmall animal, but very ſtrong and fierce. 
Though carnivorous, he is ſo ſlow and heavy, that he may be 
ſaid rather to trail upon the ſnow, than to walk. The beaver is 
the only animal he is able to overtake; and this exploit he can 
perform 1 in ſummer only, when the beavers are out of their cabbins : 
But, in winter, he endeavours to demoliſh their cabbins, and ſeize 
the inhabitants, which he is ſeldom able to accompliſh ; becauſe 
the beavers ſecure their retreat under the ice; Hi i. de P Acad. des 
Sciences, anne 1713. p. 14. 

to 
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to poſſeſs no other talents but thoſe which relate 
to appetite. It would appear that he even wants 
the common inſtinct of ſelf-preſervation. He 
allows himſelf to be. approached by men, or 
comes up to them *, without betraying the 
{ſmalleſt 


* The workmen perceived at a diſtance an animal approach- 
ing with ſlow and ſolemn ſteps. Some of them imagined it to be 
4 bear, and others a glutton. They advanced, and found that 
it was a glutton. Having given it ſome ſevere blows with a 
cudgel, hey ſeized it alive, and brought it to me. After 
the many reports I had for ſeveral years heard from the Siberian 
hunters, concerning the addreſs of the glutton in ſeizing other 
animals, and ſupplying, by cunning, that ſwiftneſs which Nature 
has denied him, and in avoiding the ſnares of men, I was greatly 
ſurpriſed to ſee this one come as deliberately up to us, as if he 
had been in queſt of his own deſtruction. Y ſbrandt-Ides calls the 
glutton a miſchievous animal, which lives on fleſh only. He is 
« accuſtomed,” this author remarks, © to conceal himſelf in the 
«© trees, and to he in ambuſh, like the lynx, till a ſtag, a rain- 
* deer, a roebuck, a hare, &c. paſſes below, and then darts 
* down, like an arrow, upon the animal, finks his teeth into its 
© body, and gnaws the fleſh till it expires; after which, he de- 
© yours it at his eaſe, and ſwallows both the hair and the ſkin. 
A way-wode, who kept a glutton for his pleaſure, threw it one 
© day into the water, and let looſe two dogs at it. But the glut- 
ton ſoon fixed upon the head of one of the dogs, and kept it 
under the water till the animal was ſuffocated.” . . . The ad- 
dreſs employed by the glutton, continues M. Gmelin, in ſeiz- 
ing animals, is confirmed by all the hunters. . . . Though he 
devours all kinds of animals, whether alive or dead, he prefers 
the rain-deer. . . . . He watches large animals like a robber on 
the highways, or he ſurpriſes them while aſleep. - He goes 
in queſt of the ſnares laid by the hunters for different ſpecies 
of animals; but he never allows himſelf to be entrapped. .... 
The hunters of the blue and white foxes (ifatis), which fre. 
quent the coaſts of the frozen ſea, complain much of the miſ- 


chief 
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ſmalleſt apprehenſion. This indifference, mhich 
ſeems to be the effect of imbecility, proceeds, 
perhaps, from a different cauſe. It is certain, 
that the glutton is not ſtupid, ſince he finds 
means to ſatisfy his appetite, which is always 
vehement and preſſing. Neither is he deficient 
in courage, ſince he indiſcriminately attacks all 
animals he meets with, and betrays no ſymp- 
toms of fear at the proach of man. Hence, 


if he wants attention to himſelf, it proceeds not 


from indifference to his own preſervation, but 
from the habit of ſecurity. As he lives in a 
country which is almoſt deſert, he ſeldom ſees 
men, who are his only enemies. Every time 
he tries his ſtrength with other animals, he finds 


himſelf their ſuperior. He goes about with per- 
fect confidence, and never diſcovers the ſmalleſt | 


mark of fear, which always ſuppoſes ſome do- 
lorous event, ſome experience of weakneſs. Of 
this we have an example in the lion, who never 
turns away from man, unleſs he has experienced 
the force of his arms: And the glutton, trail- 


chief done them by the glutton. . . With much propriety 


they call him the glutton; for the quantity he eats is incredible. 


Though I frequently inquired of profeſſed hunters, I never heard 
that this animal, when gorged, ſqueezed himſelf between two 
cloſe trees, in order to force out the contents of his ſtomach, and 
to make room for a freſh gratification of his inſatiable appetite. 
This appears to have been the fable of a naturaliſt, or the fiction 
of a painter; Voyage de Gmelin, tom. ili. p. 492. —— Nota, Olaus 
firſt put this fable in writing, and Geſner copied the figure of it, 

which had been deſigned by a painter, ; 
108 


on 
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ing along the ſnows of his deſert climate, remains 
always in perfect ſafety, and reigns, like the 
lion, not fo much by his own ſtrength, as by the 
weakneſs of the animals around him. 

The iatis is not fo ſtrong, but much more 
nimble than the glutton, whom it ſerves as a 
provider. The glutton follows the iſatis in the 
chaſe, and often carries off the whole, or a part 
of its prey; for, when the glutton arrives, the 
iſatis, to avoid its own deſtruction, flies off with 
precipitation. Both theſe animals dig holes in 
the earth ; but their other manners are different. 
The iſatis often go in packs: But the glutton 
travels alone, or ſometimes with his female. 
The male and female are generally found toge- 
ther in the ſame hole. Even the moſt courageous 
dogs * fear to approach, or to combat the glut- 
ton. He defends himſelf with his claws and 


feet, with which he inflicts mortal wounds. But, 


as he cannot eſcape by flight, he is eaſily diſ- 

patched by the hunters. 
The fleſh of the glutton, like that of all ra- 
pacious animals, is very bad T. He is hunted 
„„ 


* Via vix conceditur ut a canibus apprehendatur, cum ungulas, 
denteſque adeo acutos habcat, ut ejus congreſſum formident canes 
qui in ferociſſimos lupos vires ſuas extendere ſolent; Olai Mag. 
Hit. de Gent. Sept. fag. 139. 

+ Caro hujus animalis omnino inutilis eſt ad humanam 
elcum, led pellis multum commoda ac pretioſa. Candet 
enim fuſcata nigredine inſtar panni damaſceni diverſis ornata 
iguris, atque pulchrior in aſpeC.u» redditur, quo artificum di— 
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only for his ſkin, which makes a moſt magni. 
ficent fur *. It is only excelled by the furs of 
the ſable and black fox; and, when well choſen, 
and properly prepared, it is ſaid to have a "0h 
luſtre than any other, and, upon a beautiful 


black ground-colour, to reflect and variegate the 


light, like damaſk filk f. 


SE UF FL 4 MEN+T EF, 


I AM now enabled to give a figure of the 


glutton. This animal was ſent to me alive from 


the moſt northern parts of Ruſſia; and yet he 
lived more than eighteen months at Paris. He 
was ſo tame, that he diſcovered no ferocity, and 


ligentia et induſtria colorum conformitate in quorumque veſ- 


tium genere fuerit coadunata; Ola: Mag. Hiſt. de Gent. Sept. 


Pag. 139. 


*The glutton is ſaid to be an Oe pecuhar to the 
north. . It is of a blackiſh colour ; and the hair is as long 


as that of the fox, but much finer and ſofter; which renders 


the ſkins very precious even in Sweden ; * Megabeni Hiſt. 
Gulonis, 

+ The gluttons are common in Leaked. The fin is 
extremely black, and the hair reflects a kind of ticks whiteneſs, 
like the flowered ſattins and damaſks. Some people compare it to 
the ſkin of the ſable, except that the hair of the latter is ſofter 
and more delicate. This animal lives both on the earth and in the 
water, like the otters. . . . But the glutton is much larger, and 
more voracious than the otter. .. . He not only hunts wild and 
domeſtic animals, but even Pa - Hi it. de la Lapponie, par 
Schoeffer, p. 314. 


did 


22 Bajo, — — 
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did not injure any perſon. His voracity has 
been as much exaggerated as his cruelty. He 
indeed eat a great deal; but, when deprived of 
food, he was not importunate. The animal is 
very well repreſented in the plate; but we ſhall 
| likewiſe add a deſcription of him. He is two 
feet two inches long, from the point of the noſe 
to the origin of the tail. The muzzle, and as 
far as the eye-brows, is black. The eyes are 
black and ſmall. From the eye-brows to the 
ears, the hair is a mixture of white and brown. 
The ears exceed not an inch in length, and the 
hair on them is ſhort. Below the under jaw, 
| az well as between the fore-feet, the hair is 
| ſpotted with white. Fhe length of the fore- 
legs is eleven inches, and that of the hind one 
foot. The tail, including four inches of hair 
at its extremity, is eight inches long. The four 
legs, the tail, the back, as well as the belly, are 
black. Near the navel 1s a white ſpot, and the 
organs of generation are reddiſh. The under 
hair, or down, is white : His fore-feet, from the 
heel to the extremity of the claws, are three 
inches nine lines in length. The five claws are 
very crooked and well ſeparated. The middle 
claw is an inch and a half long. There are five 
calloſities under the toes; four of them form a 
kind of ſemicircle below the foot, the other is 
on the heel. On the hind-feet, there are five 
claws, nine calloſities, and no heel. The breadth 
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of the fore-feet is two inches and a half. The 
length of the hind- feet is four inches nine lines, 


and their breadth two inches nine lines. He 


has ſix cutting teeth in the upper jaw, of which 
one on each fide is larger than the other four; 


and five grinders, two of waich are much larger 
than the other three. In the under jaw, he has 


five grinders, one of which is very thick. There 
are a few hairs, about two inches long, round 
the mouth, and above the eyes. 


This animal 1s pretty mild. He avoids water, 


and dreads horſes, and men dreſſed in black. 


He moves by a kind of leaps; and eats pretty 


voracioully. After taking a full meal, he covers 


himſelf in his cage with ſtraw. When drinking, 


he laps like a dog. He utters no cry. After 
drinking, with his paws he throws the remain- 


der of the water on his belly. He is almoſt 
perpetually in motion. If allowed, he would 


devour more than four pounds of fleſh every 


day. He eats no bread ; and devours his food 
{0 voractoully, and Amed without chewing, 


that he is apt to choke himſelf. 


The glutton is common in moſt of the north- 
ern regions of Europe, and even of Aſia; but, 
in Norway, according to Pontoppidan, he 1s 


chiefly confined to the dioceſe of Drontheim. 


This author remarks, that the ſkin of the glut- 
ton is very valuable; that he is not ſhot with 
fire-arms, to prevent his {kin from being 'da- 
maged ; 
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maged; and that the hair is ſoft, and of a black 
colour, ſhaded with brown and yellow k. 

We have likewiſe given the figure of an Ame- 
fican animal, a ſtuffed ſkin of which was ſent to 
M. Aubry, curate of St. Louis, under the deno- 
mination of Carcajou. But it has no affinity to 
that animal, which we remarked was the ſame 
with our European glutton; for, as its claws 
are not adapted for tearing prey, but for dig- 
ging the earth, we conſider it as a neighbouring 
ſpecies, or even as a variety, of the badger. 
When compared with the figure we have given 
of the badger, the reſemblance is apparent ; 
from which it differs, however, by having only 
four toes on the fore-feet : But the fifth toe, 
which was apparently wanting, might have been 
deſtroyed in this dried ſkin. In this charaQer, 
it differs equally from the carcajou and the glut- 
ton ; becauſe both of them have five toes on the 
| fore-feet. Hence it is doubtful whether this 
animal be the the carcajou. We ſhall here add 
a deſcription of the ſtuffed ſkin, which is very 
well preſerved in the cabinet of M. Aubry. He 
was aſſured that it was brought from the coun- 
try of the Eſkimaux, From the end of the 
muzzle to the origin of the tail, it was two feet 
two inches long. Though it has a great reſem- 
blance to the badger, it differs from him in the 
colour and quality of the hair, which 1s ſofter, 
longer, and more filky ; and, by this character 


* Pontoppidan's Natural Hiſtory of Norway. 
alone, 
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alone, it approaches to the carcajou, or the eluts 


ton of Europe. It is nearly of the colour of the 


lynx, being grayiſh white, with white ſtripes on 
the head, but different from thoſe of the badger, 


The ears are ſhort and white. It has thirty-two | 


teeth, ſix inciſors, two large canine teeth, and 
four grinders on each fide; but the badger has 


only ſix grinders. The bin on the body, which 
are commonly four and a half or five inches 


long, are of four colours, namely, from the root 
to near the middle, they are a bright brown, 
then a bright yellow, then black, till near the 
point, which is white. The under part of the 
body is covered with white hairs. On the legs 


the hair is of a deep brown colour. There are 


four toes only on the fore-feet, and five on 
thoſe behind. The claws of the fore-feet are 
very large; the longeſt on the fore: feet are ſix- 
teen lines, and the longeſt on the hind- feet only 


ſeven. The trunk of the tail is three inches 
eight lines in length, and it is terminated and 


ſurrounded by long yellow hairs. 

I am convinced that the American carcajou is 
the ſame animal with the European glutton, or, 
at leaſt, that it is a ſpecies very nearly allied to 


the glutton. But IL. muſt remark, that I com- 


mitted a miſtake, occaſioned by a ſimilarity of 
names, and ſome natural habits, common to two 


different animals. I imagined that the kinkajou 


was the ſame animal with the carcajou. This 


error I diſcovered by ſeeing two animals, the 
one 


Br 
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one at the fair of St. Germain, in 1773, an- 
nounced by a bill as an animal unknown to all 
the naturaliſts, which was true. Another, alto- 
gether ſimilar, is now alive at Paris, in the poſ- 
ſeſſſon of M. Chauveau, who brought it from 
New Spain. We believe it to be the true kin- 
kajou, and have here given a figure of it. M. 
Chauveau imagined that it might be an acouchi 
ora coati. He remarks, indeed, that it has nei- 
ther the long noſe nor the annulated tail of the 
coati ; but that it has the ſame hair, the ſame 
members, the ſame number of toes, and the ſame 
canine teeth, which are angular and chamfered 
on the ſides. M. Chauveau acknowledges, that 
it differs from the coati by its prehenſile tail, 
with which, when deſcending, it ſuſpends itſelf, 
and adheres to every thing it can lay hold of. 

This animal, ſays M. Chauveau, never 
_ * ſtretches out his tail, unleſs when his feet are 
* ſecure. He employs it with greater dexterity 
ein ſeizing and bringing to him ſuch things as 
che cannot otherwiſe reach. He lies down 
* and ſleeps as ſoon as day appears, and awakes 
© at the approach of night. His vivacity is 
then extremely great. He climbs with great 
* facility, and ſearches about continually. He 
tears every thing he finds, either for amuſe- 
ment or in queſt of inſets. Were it not for 

* this fault, he might be left at liberty. Even 

before his arrival in France, he went about 

freely during the night, and next day he was 

Vol. vi. 5 * always 
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days. He eats indiſcriminately bread, meat, 
pot-herbs, roots, and fruits. His common 


milk, fruits, and pot-herbs. He is paſſionately 


ent cries: When alone, during the night, he 


threatens, he whiſtles like a gooſe ; and, when 


always found lying in the fame place. He 
may be wakened during the day; but the rays 
of the ſun ſeem to be extremely incommodions 
to him. He is careſſing, without being tract- 
able: He diſtinguiſhes his maſter alone, whom 
he follows. He drinks water, coffee, milk, 

wine, and even aquavitæ; which laſt, when 
ſugar is added to it, he drinks till he be in- 
toxicated, and continues to be fick for ſeveral 


food, for a long time, has been bread ſoaked in 


fond of odours, ſugar, and confections. | 
* He attacks poultry, and always ſeizes them 
under the wing. He ſeems to drink their 
blood; for he never devours them. When 
he has his choice, he prefers a duck to a hen; 
and yet he is afraid of water. He has differ- 


utters ſounds nearly ſimilar to the barking of 
a dog, and he always commences with ſneez- 
ing. When he fports, or receives any in- 
jury, he cries like a young pigeon. When he 


enraged, his cries are loud and confuſed. He 
is never in a paſſion but when hungry. His 
tongue, which he fometimes thruſts out, is 
immoderately long. The one in my poſſeſ- 
ſion was a female; and it is worthy of remark, 
that, during the three years ſhe has been in 
. France, 
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+ France, ſhe was only once in ſeaſon, and was 
then extremely furious.“ 


The fol owing 10 M. de Sve s de feription of a 
fe mmilar animal, exhibited at the fair A NS Ger- 
main in the year 1773. 


© BY its fur, it has a PE reſemblance to 


© the otter than to any other animal; but its 
toes are not connected by membranes. The 
tail is as long as the body; but that of the 
© otter is only half the length of its body. When 
: " walking; the length of the body gives it the 

air of a polecat. But the tail and figure of the 
* head are different, and the latter has more 


© reſemblance to that of the otter. The eye is 
larger than that of the polecat. The face has 


* ſome reſemblance to that of the ſmall Daniſh 
* dog. His tongue is long, thin, and ſmooth. 
He appears to be of a mild diſpoſition, and 


* licks the hand of any perſon. Laſt Lent, 
when I drew its figure, it was very gentle; 


* but it has been rendered miſchievous by being 
frequently irritated by the populace. At pre- 

* ſent, it ſometimes bites after licking the hand. 
lt is young, and its teeth ſeem not to be fully 
formed. It is of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, and 
* loves to climb, It often fits on end, ſcratches 
T2 * itſelf 
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itſelf with its fore- feet like the apes, plays, 


blance to that of a large rat. Its fur has no 
odour. - With great dexterity it hooks with 
its tail ſuch things as it wants to lay hold of, 


that its toes, which are of a conſiderable length, 
and ſpontaneouſly unite, when it walks or 
climbs; and they ſpread not, like thoſe of 
other animals, in the action of ſupporting itſelf, 


given by its maſter, came from the coaſt of 
Africa, where it was called &:n4ajor, and the 
ſpecies is ſaid to be rare. This appellation, 


folds its paws into each other, and performs 
many other monkey tricks. Like the ſquir- 
rel, -it holds fruits and other food between its 
two.paws. We neither give it fleſh nor fiſh, 
Whea irritated, it endeavours to leap upon the 
perſon, and its cry has a conſiderable reſem- 


and frequently hangs by the tail upon ſuch 
bodies as it meets with. I have' remarked, 


In fine, this animal, according to the accoun 


he ſuppoſed, was derived from the name of the 
iſland or country which it inhabits, being un- 
able to learn any more from the perſon who 
ſold it to him. I ſhall only ſay, that this kin- 
kajou, which is a female, approaches nearer 
to the otter than to any other quadruped.: 1ts 
hair is ſhort and thick, mixed with ſome 
longer hairs. The hairs of the head, like thoſe 
of the body and tail, are of an olive yellowith 
colour, mingled with gray and brown; and 
theſe colours vary according to the light in 

e which 
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© which they are viewed. The colour of each 
© hair, through its greateſt extent, is a grayiſh 
« white, and a duſky greeniſh yellow at the 
© point, The fur is mixed with other hairs, 
© whoſe extremity is brown, beſide large black 
© hairs interſperſed among the reſt, which form 
© bands on the ſides of the eyes, and extend to- 
ward the front, and another band which va- 
© niſhes near the neck. The eye is very ſimilar 
© to that of the otter, the pupil is ſmall, and 
| © the iris1s of a reddiſh colour. The muzzle is 
* blackiſh brown, as well as round the eyes. As 
© in ſmall dogs, the end of the noſe is flat, and 
© the noſtrils are much arched. The teeth are 
{-yellow, and thirty-two in number. The ca- 
nine teeth are very large, the ſuperior croſſing 
© the inferior. There are twelve cutting teeth, 
four canine, and ſixteen grinders. The ears 
are longer than broad, rounded at the points, 
* and covered with ſhort hair, of the ſame co- 
* lour with that on the body. The ſides, throat, 
* and inſide of the legs, are of a golden yellow 
colour, which is extremely vivid in ſome 
nen The ſame golden colour prevails on 
ſome parts of the head and hind- legs. The belly 
is grayiſh white, tinged in ſome places with yel- 
* low. The tail, which is every where covered 
with hair, is thick at the origin, and gradually 
" tapers to a point at the extremity. When 
walking, the animal carries its tail horizontal- 
' ly. The under part of the paws is naked, and 
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of a vermilion colour, The clawi are white 
| © hooked, and guttered below. The length of 
© the whole animal 18 about two feet ive f in- | 

„ches. | 


The ſimilarity of the names kinkajou and cars 
cajou led me, as well as other naturaliſts, to ima- 
cine, that they belonged to the ſame animal; 
In the following paſſage from Denis, formerly 
quoted in part only, where he tells us, that the 
kinkajou, which I then apprehended to be the 
carcajou, reſembled the cat, I thought this tra- 
veller had been deceived ; becauſe all other tra- 
vellers agree in making the figure of the « Carca» 
jou ſimilar to that of the glutton; 
© The kinkajou, ſays Denis, has ſome re- 
ſemblance to the cat with browniſh red hair, 
Its tail is long, and erected on its back in two 
© or three folds. It has claws, and climbs trees, 
© where it lies in wait along the branches to dart 
© down on its prey. In this manner it ſeizes 
© the orignal, inveſts him with its tail, and 
* gnaws his neck till he falls. Notwithſtanding 
the ſwiftneſs of the orignal, and the force with 
which he rubs againſt the trees and bruſh- 
« wood, the kinkajou never quits its hold; but 
* if he can reach the water he is faved, Pele 
* the kinkajou is then obliged to ſeparate from 
* him. Four years ago, a Linkajou attacked 
© one of my heifers, and cut its throat, The 
kinkajous are hunted by the foxes. They 


go in queſt of the kinkajou when he lies in 
6 wait 


8 


a 
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© wait for the de and never fail to carry 
him off “. 

Theſe facts correſpond ſo wall with the figure 
and deſcription we have given of this animal, 
that we may preſume they relate to the ſame 
animal, and that the carcajou and kinkajou are 


two diſtinct ſpecies, which have nothing in com- 


mon, except their darting upon the orignal and 
other quadrupeds, in order to drink their blood. 
We formerly remarked, that the kinkajou was 
found in the mountains of New Spain: But he 
is likewiſe found in thoſe of Jamaica, where the 


natives call him Boi Mr. Colinſon ſent me a 


figure of this poto or kinkajou, which I have in- 
ſerted, together with the following notice: 

The body of this animal, ſays Mr. Colin- 
ſon, © is red, mixed with aſh-colour. The hair 
is ſhort, but very thick, the head rounded, the 
© muzzle ſhort, naked, and blackiſh : The eyes 


* are brown, the ears ſhort and round, and the 
* hairs round the mouth are long ; but, as they 


lie flat on the muzzle, they do not form whiſ- 
* kers. The tongue is narrow and long, and 
the animal often thruſts it three or four inch- 
* es out of his mouth. The tail is of one uni- 
form colour, and gradually tapers to a point: 
' It is bended upwards when the animal walks, 


* and has the prehenſile faculty. The length 


nf Deſcript, Geogr. et Hiſtor, des Cõtes de l' Amerique Septent. 
par M. Denis, tom. ii. p. 327- 
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of the creature is about fifteen inches, and that 
of the tail ſeventeen. 
© This animal was taken in the mountains of 
Jamaica. He is mild, and may be handled 
without danger. He 1s  drowly during the 
day, and extremely vivacious in the night. 


He differs much from every other quadruped. 


His tongue is not ſo rough as that of the cat, 
or other animals of the viverra genus, to 


which he is related by the form of the head and 


claws. Round his mouth are many curled, ſoſt 
hairs, from two to three inches long. The ears 
are ſituated nearly oppoſite to the eyes. When 

he ſleeps, he rolls himſelf up into a ball, like | 


the hedgehog, with his fore-feet under hi: 
cheeks. With his tail, he can draw a weight 


equal to that of his body.“ 
From comparing the two figures, and the de- 


ſcriptions of Mr. Colinſon and of M. Simon 


Chauveau, it is evident, that they both relate to 


the ſame animal, except ſome flight varieties, 
which change not the ſpecies. | 
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The MOUFFETTES, or Stinking 
 POLECATS. 


WI have given the generic name mouffette- 


t o three or four ſpecies of animals, 
which, when diſturbed, ſend forth an odour ſo 
firong and offenſive, that it ſuffocates like the 
ſubterraneous vapour called mouffette. Theſe ani- 
mals are found 1n all the ſouthern and temperate 
regions of America *; They have been indi- 
ſtinctly mentioned by travellers under the names 


of ſinking beaſts, devil's children f, &c. and 


* © But, above all, I cannot paſs over without mentioning 2 
little creature, with a buſhy tail, which we called a hufer, be- 
cauſe when he ſets ſight on you, he ſtands vapouring and pat- 
ting with his fore- feet upon the ground, and yet hath no 
manner of defence for himſelf but with his breech ; for, upon 
your approaching near him, he turns about his backſide, and 
ſquirts at you, accompanied with the moſt abominable ſtink 
in the world ;? Dampier, vol. iv. p. 96.— In Peru, there are 
numbers of ſmall foxes, ſome of which ſend forth an intolerable 
imell. During the night, they come into the towns, and, how- 
ever cloſe the windows, their odour is felt at the diſtance of a 
hundred paces. Happily their number is not great, otherwiſe 
they would ſtink the whole world; Hit. des Incas, tom. ii. 
5. 269. 

+ There is a kind of martin, called the dewiPs child, or 


| Ffinking beaſt, becauſe, when purſued, its urine infects the air 


for more than a quarter of a mile round. In other te- 
ſpects, 
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not only confounded with each other, but with 
animals of very different ſpecies. Hernandes “ 
has pretty clearly pointed out three of them. 
The firſt he calls y/quzepatl, a Mexican name, 
which, were it ealily pronounced, we would 
retain, He has given a deſcription and figure 
of it; and it is the ſame animal of which we 
have alſo a figure in Seba T. We ſhall call it 
coaſe, from the name ſuaſh, which it receives in 


New yn f. The ſecond Hernandes likewiſe 


calls 


ſpects, it is a beautiful animal. It is of the ſize of a ſmall 
cat, but thicker. Its hair is luſtrous and grayiſh, with two 
white lines that form, on its back, an oval figure from the 
neck to the tail, which is buſhy like that of the fox, and ereft, 
like that of the ſquirrel; Hit. de la Nouv. France, par le P. Char. 


tewoix, tom. ili. p. 343- Note, This is the animal we ſhall here call 


the conepatl, which is its Mexican name. 


* Yſ{quiepatl ſeu ab tay quæ Malin torrefatum ak | 


colore. Genus primun. . . . ſunt et alia duo hujus vulpeculæ gene- 

ra eadem forma et patura, quorum alterum y/quzepat! etiam voca- 

tum, faſciis multis candentibus diſtinguitur ; alterum vero conepat! 

ſeu vulpecula puerilis unica tantum utrinque ducta, perque caudam 

ipſam eodem modo delata ; Hernand. Hiſt. Mex. p. 332. . ibid. 
+ Seba, vol. i. p. 68. tab. 42. fig. 1. 


3 The /quaſhe is a quadruped larger than a cat ; ; adi] its 


head reſembles that of a fox. He has ſhort ears, and ſharp 
claws, which enable him to climb trees like a cat. His ſkin is 


covered with fine, ſhort, yellowiſh hair ; and his fleſh 1s "ey good 


and wholeſome ; Dampier, vol. iii. p. 302. 
Stifling weaſel, with a ſhort ſlender noſe, ſhort ears and legs, 2 


black body, full of hair, and a long tail, of a black and white co. 


lour. The length, from noſe to tail, is about 9 inches; | 


Penaant?s Synopſ. of Quad. p. 230. 
Y fquiepatl ; Hernand. Mexic. P. 3 32 Raii Symopfe Quad p. 181 


Klein. Quad. p. 72. 


| 41 
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calls y/qurepatt, and which we ſhall denominate 
chinche, from the name it obtains in South 
America k. The third Hernandes calls conepatl, 
which name we ſhall preſerve, and is the ſame 
animal with that given by Cateſby, under the de- 
domination of the American polecat , and by 


Briſſon, 


Meles 4 e Briſen, Quad. p. 185. 5. 

Ichneumon de Y ſquiepatl ; Seba, Muſ. tom. i. tab. 42. | 
* The ſkunk weaſel, with ſhort rounded ears, black checks, 
and a white ſtripe from the noſe, between the ears, to the 
back. The upper part of the neck and the whole back arg 

white, divided at the bottom by a black line, commencing at 
the tail, and paſſing a little way up the back. The belly and 
legs are white. The tail is very full of long coarſe hair, ge- 
nerally black, and, ſometimes tipped with white; that figured 
by M. de Buffon is entirely white. It has very long nails on 
all the feet, like thoſe on the fore-feet of a badger. It is ſome- 
what leſs than the European polecat; Pennant's Synop/. of Quad. 
P. 232. 

Chinche; Seuillée, Obfſe Peru, p. 271. 

Skunk, fiſkatta ; Kalm's Voy. Forſter's Trav. vol. 1. p. 273. 
tab. 2. Jaſſelyn's Joy. p. 85. 

Enfant du diable, Bete puante; 3 Charlevoix, Nou. Franc. 
tom. v. p. 196. 

+ This animal in ſhape is not unlike our common polecat, 
except that the noſe of this is ſomewhat longer: The colour 
of all I have ſeen is black and white, though not always alike 

marked. his had a liſt of white, n from the hind part 
of the head along the ridge of the back, to the rump; with four 
others, two on each ſide, running parallel with it; Catęſiy 9's Nat, 
Hf. of Carolina, vol. ii. p. 62. 

The ftraited weaſel, with rounded ears; head, neck, EY 
legs, and tail, black; the back and ſides marked with five pa- 
rallel white lines, one on the top of the back, the others on 
each fide, The ſecond line extend ſome way up the tail, 

which is long and buſhy towards the end. It is of the fize of 
an European polecat; o only the back is more arched. The diſ- 


poſition 


— — . —.. ——— — 
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Briſſon, under that of the ſriped polecat *, We 
are acquainted with a fourth ſpecies, which ve 


M 
call Sorilla, the name it receives in Peru and h 
other parts of South America. 5 * 
We are indebted for our knowledge of 1 two Wy 3 
theſe animals to M. Aubry, whoſe taſte and {kill 7 
in natural hiſtory are conſpicuous in his cabinet, tra 
which is one of the moſt curious in Paris. He riy 
obligingly communicated to us all his treaſure, lot 
as often as we required them; and this will not arc 
be the only opportunity we ſhall have of ex- T} 
preſſing our gratitude. The animals we borrow- BW da 
ed from M. Aubry, in order to have them drawn an 
and engraved, are the coaſe, the chinche, and for 
the zorilla; the two laſt of which may be re- an 
garded as new; becauſe there is no figure cf the 
them to be Sud! in any author. it 
it 

poſition of the ſtripes varies 3 Pennant”, 's 8 g. of N Yeu 
p. 232. E 
Polecat or ſkunk ; Lawyer's Carolina; Carey Carolina. apf 
Muſtella Americana fœtida; Klein, Quad. p. 64. | ſta 
Viverra putorius, fuſca, lineis quatuor rde parallelis, a. | 5 
bis; Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 64. | P! 
»The zorilla weaſel has the back and ſides marked wit no 
ftripes of black and white; the laſt tinged with yellow. The tal 43 
is long and buſhy, part white and part black. The legs and bell n 
are black. It is ſmaller than the ſkunk; Pennant” s Synoy. y Yo Z ] 
P. 233. 4 2 

Muſtela nigra, tæniis in dorſo albis, putorius 8 Le Pu 

tois raye ; Briſſon, p. 181. 0 
Annas of the Indans; 3 Lorrinas of the Spaniards :  Cardl. den Its! 
Vega, p. 331. that 
Mariputa, Mafutiliqui; : Gunilla, Oronogue, tom. iii. p. 240. Net 
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The firſt of theſe animals was tranſmitted fo 


0 
e M. Aubry, under the name of pelan, devil's 
0 child, or wild cat of Virginia. I perceived that 
it was not the pekan, rejected all the compound 
of denominations, and diſcovered that it was the 
Il yquicpatl of Hernandes, and the ſquaſh of other 
et, travellers *; from which laſt appellation I de- 
Je rived the name cogſe. It is about ſixteen inches. 
es long, including the head and body. The legs 
10t are ſhort, the muzzle thin, and the ears ſmall. 
3:0 The hair is of a deep brown colour, and the 
W- claws are black and ſharp. It lives in the holes 
n and cliffs of rocks, where the female brings 
nd forth her young. It feeds upon beetles, worms, 
re- ind ſmall birds; and, when it gets admiſſion to 
ef che court-yards, it deſtroys the poultry, of which 
it only eats the brain. When atraid or irritated, 
2 it emits an odour fo abominable, that neither 


men nor dogs dare approach. Its urine, which 
| apparently mingles with this peſtiferous odour, 
| ſtains and infects in an indelible manner. It 


1 | appears, however, that this dilagreeable odour is 
| wit not conſtant: This animal, Seba remarks, 
* | * was ſent me alive from Surinam; and I kept 

ell 5 Fe 7 ü 43 ; s : 
git during a whole ſummer in my garden, 


| * where it was ſecured by a {mall chain. It ne- 


aiepatl, whoſe colour reſembles chat of burnt maize. 
its head is like that of a young fox; and its ſnout is nearly like 
dat of a hog. The Americans call it quasje; Seba, wal. i. P. 68. 
W 7, This authority is a farther proof thas gu, or cafe, is the 
due name of the animal. 
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R „ 


Oe 


; 


« 
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ver bit any perſon; and when it was preſented 
with food, it allowed itſelf to be handled like 
a ſmall dog. It dug the earth with its ſnout 
and fore-feet, which were armed with, long 


crooked claws. During the day, it concealed 


itſelf in a kind of den which it had made, I 
came out in the night, and, after trimming i- 
ſelf, began to run about, from right to left, as 
far as its chain would permit ; and this exerciſe 
it continued till morning. It ſearched every 


where with its noſe on the ground. It was 
ſerved with victuals every night, and never 


took any food but what was agreeable to itz 
nature. It was not fond of fleſh, bread, and 
ſeveral other kinds of nouriſhment. Maybugs, 
boiled ſhrimps, caterpillars, and ſpiders, were 
its chief delicacies. About the end of autumn, 


it was found dead in its hole, being unable to 


endure the cold. The hair on the back is of 
deep cheſnut colour; the ears are ſhort; the 
forehead is round, and of a brighter colour 
than the back; and the belly is yellow. The 
tail is of a moderate length, covered with ſhort 
brown hair, and a kind of yellowiſh rings were 
* perceptible all round it.” 

Though Seba's deſcription and figure corre- 


ſpond very well with thoſe of Hernandes, it may 
be doubted whether they relate to the ſame ani 
mal; becauſe Seba makes no mention of the 
deteſtable odour, which he muſt unqueſtionably 
have perceived in the courſe of a whole ſumme!, 


during 
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during which he kept the animal in his garden. 
But no ſuch doubt will remain, after we are 
informed, that this animal does not ſend forth 
its diſagreeable odour, unleſs when irritated or 


frighted; and that it is often tamed and kept in 


houſes by the inhabitants of different parts of 
America “. 
Of theſe four ſpecies of mouffettes, to which 


we have given the name of cogſe, conepatl, chin- 


che, and zorilla, the two laſt belong to the warm- 


eſt climates of South America, and may be va- 
rieties only, and not diſtin& ſpecies. The two 
firſt inhabit the more temperate climates of New 


Spain, Louiſiana, the Illionois, Carolina, &c. 


and appear to be different ſpecies, particularly 


the coaſe, which has only four toes on the fore- 


feet, while all the others have five. But all 
theſe animals have the ſame figure, the ſame in- 


ſtincts, the ſame peſtiferous odour, and may be 


* Notwithſtanding the offenfive quality of theſe animals, they 
are ſometimes tamed by the Engliſh, French, Swedes, and Sa- 
vages of North America. They are ſaid to follow their maſters 
like domeſtic animals, and that they do not throw out their urine, 
unleſs when beat or irritated, When a Savage kills any of them, 
he cuts out the bladder, to prevent their fleſh, which is good 
eating, from being infected with the ſmell of the urine. I 
often met with Engliſh and French, who informed me, that they 
had eaten this fleſh, and found it to be very well taſted, approach- 


| ing nearly to the flavour of a pig. The Europeans put no value 


on the ſkin, on account of the length and coarſeneſs of the 
hair ; but the ſavages make purſes of it, &c. ; Kalm's Travels, 


. 417. 


13 5 | faid 
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faid to differ only in the length and colour of 
their hair. The coaſe is of a pretty uniform 
brown colour. The conepatl *, upon a black 
ground-colour, has five white bands which ex- 


* The Engliſh denominate polecat a ſpecies of animal which 
is common not only in Penſylvania, but in ſeveral other more 
northern and ſouthern provinces of America. In New-York iy 
vulgar name is ftunck; and the Swedes in that country call it 
 #fhatte, , This animal has a great reſemblance to the martin, 
and 1s generally of a black colour, with three white bands which 
run longitudinally from head to tail. Some of them have been 
ſeen, though rarely, almoſt entirely white This animal 
brings forth its young in burrows, or in hollow trees: It con- 
tinues not always on the ground, but mounts upon trees. It i 
an enemy to birds; for it breaks their eggs and eats their young, 
When it gets admiſſion to a hen-houſe, it makes great havock, 
+ + + . When hunted, either by men or dogs, he runs as well a 
he can, or climbs up a tree; and, when hard pulhed, he darts 
forth his urine againſt his purſuers. . . . The odour. of his urine 
is ſo ſtrong, that it ſuffocates. If a drop of this peſtiferous flud 
falls upon the eyes, the perſon is in danger of loſing his fight; and, 
when it falls upon a man's clothes, it is extremely difficult to 
extract the ſmell. Moſt dogs fly from him the moment they feel 
this odour. It requires more than a month to remove the {mel 
from ſtuffs of any kind. . In the woods, it is often feltata 
great diſtance. In the year 1749, one of theſe animals came 
near the place where 1 lodged. It was in winter and during the 
night. The dogs were wakened, and purſued it. In a moment, 
it diffuſed an odour ſo fetid, that I was almoſt ſuffocated in wy 
bed, and the cows bellowed in a hideous manner... About 
the end of the ſame year, another of them flipt into our cave; 
but it diffuſed not the ſmalleſt odour, which it never does, unlds 
when purſued or irritated. A woman perceived its eyes ſparkl 
In the dark, and killed it. The cave was inſtantly filled with fud 
a noxious odour, that the woman was not only ſick for ſeveral da 
but the bread, meat, and other proviſions were ſo infected, tl 
they were obliged to be thrown away; Kalm's Travels, p. 41% 

| ten 
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tend longitudinally from the head to the tail, 
The chinche * is white on the back, and black 
on the flanks, with a head entirely black, except 
à white line which extends from the nap of the 
neck to the chanfrin of the noſe. Its tail 1s 


+ WT buſhy, and covered with very long white hair, 
Ire 
ity * This animal was called chinche by the natives of Braſil. 
| it It is of the ſize of a cat. Its head is long, and tapers to- 
tin, ward the end of the upper jaw, which advances beyond the 
ich under, and both form a mouth that extends to the external 
een angles of the eyes, which are long and narrow: The uvea is 
mal black, and all the reft white. 'The ears are large, and near- 
con- ly reſemble thoſe of a man, and their whole ſtructure indicates 
It i a delicate ſenſe of hearing. Two white bands ariſe on 
ung. the head, paſs over the ears, and, receding from each others 
ock. terminate in an arch upon the fides of the belly. Its legs 
ell a are ſnort, and the paws are divided into five toes, armed with 
darts black claws, with which it digs holes in the earth. Its back 
urine is arched like that of a hog, and its belly is flat. The tail 
fluid is of equal length with the body, and differs not from that of 
- and, che fox. The hair is of a dark gray colour, and as long as 
lt to that of a cat. It burrows in the earth like a rabbit; but its 
ey feel e hole is not ſo deep. I have had much difficulty in extracting 
e {mel the bad ſmell of this animal from my clothes which had been 
elt at : infected by it. Though ſeveral times waſhed, ſoaked, and 
s came dried in the ſun, it continued more than eight days. I was 
ing the informed that this ſmell proceeds from the animal's urine, which 
10ment, it diſcharges on its tail, and by this means diſperſes it all 
in 1 around, in order to put the enemy to flight by the intolerable 
About WWW tench; that, for the ſame purpoſe, it urines in the entry to 
ur cave; it habitation 3 that it is very fond of ſmall birds and poultry 3 3 
8, unleb and that it is the chief cauſe of the deſtruction of birds in the 
; ſpark ountry of Buenos-atres ; Journal du P. Feu lite, p. 272. — Note, 
vith {ud the chinche appears to be the ſame animal with the chincille 
-ral day» WA :entioned by Acoſta, * The chincilles, he remarks, are | 
ted, thit imall animals like ſquirrels, and their hair is wonderfully ſoft and 
412. imooth, . ... They are found in the Sierre of Peru; H: We Net. 
tend 1 len Indes Occident. 5. 199 
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mixed with a little black. The zorilla *, which 
is called mapurita , ſeems to be a ſmaller * 
ſpecies. Its tail, however, is as buſhy and: a, 
beautiful as that of the chinche, from which it 
differs in the diſpofition of the ſpots in the fur. 
The ground- colour of the zorilla is black, upon 
which there are longitudinal white bands, ex- 
tending from the head to the middle of the back, 
and other tranſyerſe white bands on the flanks, the 


crupper, and the origin of the tail, which is black, 


as far as the middle, and then white to the ex- 
tremity; but the tail of the chinche is of one 
uniform colour. All theſe animals 4 are nearly 


of 


* 'The zorilla of New Spain is as large as a cat, with black 
and white hair, and a very fine tail. When purſued, it diſ- 


charges its urine as a defence; for the ſtench of this excretion 
is ſo ſtrong, that it poiſons the air all round to the diſtance of a hun- 
dred paces, and prevents the enemy from adyancing. If it falls 
apon clothes, they muſt be buried for ſome time under the ground, 


in order to remove the ſtench; ee de G Careri, tom. vi. 


A185 

A + The mapurita is an animal on the banks of the n 
and is perhaps the moſt beautiful, and, at the ſame time, the moſt 
deteſtable of all creatures. The Whites of America call it maju- 
rita, and the Indians mafutiligui, Its body is all ſpotted with black 
and white, and its tail is adorned with beautiful hair, It 1s an ac- 
tive, miſchie vous, and ſtrong animal. The ſtench of t 
odour, which extends to a great ditance, is ſo intolerable, that] 
was once almoſt ſuffocated by it.. The Indians, however, eat 
its fleſh, and adorn themſelves with] its ſkin, which has no bad {mel ; 
Hit Nat. 4e P Orenoque, par Gumilla, tom. 111. p. 240. 6. 


t In Louiſtana, there is a ſmall animal of confidentle 
beauty, but whoſe” urine poiſons the air to the diſtance of 
more chan a league; for this reaſon, it 1s called the flinking 


buf. 
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of the ſame figure, and of the ſize of an Euro- 
pean polecat, which they reſemble ſtill more in 
. manners. The phyſical reſults of their 
organization are likewiſe the ſame. Of all the 
animals on this continent, the polecat diffuſes 
the moſt difagreeable odour. This odour is only 
more exalted in the mouffettes, whoſe ſpecies or 
varieties are numerous in America. But, in the 


beat. Tt is as large as a cat. The male is of a fine black co- 
bor; the female is likewiſe black, and ſpotted with white. Its 
eyes are extremely vivacious. . . . It is juſtly denominated fink- 
ing; for its odour is infeQtious. . . . I once killed one of theſe 
animals, and my dog having darted upon it, returned and fawned 
upon me. A drop of the blood, and doubtleſs alſo the urine, was 
left upon my coat, which was made of hunting ticking. The 
ſmell was ſo intolerable, that I was obliged to run home to change 
my clothes, & c. Hift. de la Louiſiane, par le Page du Pratz, tom. ii. 
9. 86. When one of theſe animals 1s attacked by a dog, to 
appear formidable, it ſo changes its uſual form, by briſtling vp 
its hairs, and contracting its length into a round form, that it 
makes a very terrible appearance. This menacing behaviour, 
however inſufficient to deter its enemy, is ſeconded by a repulſe 
far more prevailing ; for, from ſome ſecret duct, it emits ſuch 
fetid effluvia, that the atmoſphere, for a large ſpace round, ſhall 
be ſo infected with them, that men and other animals are impatient 
till they are quit of it. This ſtench is unſupportable to ſome dogs, 
and neceſſitates them to let their game eſcape; others, by thruſt- 
ing their noſes into the earth, renew their attacks till they have 
killed it, but rarely care to have more to do with ſuch noiſome 
game, which, for four or five hours, diſtracts them. The In- 
tans, notwithſtanding, eſteem their fleſh a dainty, of which I 
have eat, and found it well taſted. I have known them brought 
Up young, made domeſtic, and prove tame and very active, 
without exercifing that faculty, which fear and ſelf- preſervation, 
perhaps, only prompt them to. They hide themſelves in hollow 
trees and rocks, and are found in moſt of the northern continents of 


America, Their food is inſets and wild fruit; Cateſty* 5 — 
vol. U. p. 62. 


U 2 Old 
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Old Continent, the ſpecies of the polecat is ſingle, 

for I believe not that the animal mentioned by 
Kolbe, under the name of the /inking badger * 

which appears to be a real mouffette, exiſts at the 
Cape of Good Hope as a native of that country, 
It may have been tranſported from America; 
and Kolbe, who is by no means exact in his 
facts, may have borrowed his deſcription from 
P. Zuchel, whom he quotes as having ſeen this 
animal in Braſil. That of New Spain, called 
Oriobua by Fernandez f, ſeems to be the ſame 
animal with the zorilla of Peru; and the zepe- 
maxtla of the fame author may be the conepate, 
which ought to be found in New Spain, as wel 
as in Louiſiana and Carolina. 


* Deſeript. du Cap de Bonne- e par Kolbe, tom. ui, 
p. 86. 
I Ortobula, 3 tres dodrantes vix ſuperat, nigro 
candidoque veſtita pilo, ſed quibuſdam in partibus fulyo . .. 
apud has gentes in gibi jamdiu venit uſum, quamvis crepitus ven. 
tris ſit illi fœtidiſſimus: Occitucenſibus verſatur agris . . eſt et 
altera ſpecies quam tepemaxtlam vocant, eadem fere forma et na- 
tura, ſed nulla in parte fulva, et cauda nigris albiſque faſcus tranſ- 
verſim diſcurrentibus varia, quæ provenit quoque apud Occitu- 
e Fernand. Hig, An. Nov v. Hip. cap. XVI, p. 6. 
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The PEK AN“ and the VIS ON. 


1 name pekan was long familiar in the 
| + fur-trade of Canada t, without knowing 
the animal to which it properly belonged. This 
name is not to be found in the writings of the 
naturaliſts, and travellers have employed it in- 
diſcriminately to denote different animals , and 
particularly the mouttettes. By others, the ani- 
mal which ought to bear the name of pekan has 
been called a /ox or a wild cat; and it was im- 
poſſible to derive any preciſe knowledge from 
ſuch ſhort and erroneous intimations. With re- 


gard to the von, we are equally ignorant. We 
know nothing of theſe names, except that they 
belong to two North American animals. We 


* Pekan weaſel, with very long and ftrong whiſkers ; ears a lit- 
tle pointed; hair on the head, body, belly, and legs, cinereous 
at the roots, and of a bright bay at the ends, very ſoft and gloſſy. 
Between the fore-legs, there isa white ſpot. The toes are covered 
with thick hair above and below. The claws are ſharp. The tail 
is of a deeper colour than the body. In form, it is like a martin, 
but much leſs 3 Pennant's Synopſ. of Quad. p. 224. 

+ Names of the ſkins brought from Canada, and their values in 
the year 1683. Thoſe of the pekans, wild cats, or devil's 
children, are worth one livre fifteen ſous a piece; Voyage de la Hon- 
lan, tom. ii. p. 39. | 

1 It diffuſes an inſupportable odour. In Canada, the French 
call it dewiPs child or ſtinking beaſt : Some of them, however, give 
it the name of pekan ; Kalm's Trav. p. 412» 


v 3 found 
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found theſe two animals in the cabinet of M. 


Aubry, who obligingly permitted us to deſcribe 
and draw them. 

The pekan has ſo ſtrong a reſemblance to the 
pine weaſel, and the viſon * to the martin, that 
they may be regarded as varieties of theſe ſpe- 
cies. They not only have the ſame figure, the 
ſame proportions, the ſame length of tail, the 


ſame quality of hair, but the ſame number of 
teeth and claws, and the ſame inſtinct and man- 


ners. Hence we may conclude, that the pekan 
is a variety of the pine weaſel, and the viſon a 


variety of the martin, or, at leaſt, that the ſpe- 


cies are ſo allied, that they exhibit no real dif- 
ferences. The hair of the pekan and viſon is 


only browner, and more luſtrous and ſilky than 


that of the pine weaſel and the martin. But this 
difference, it is well known, is common to them 
with the beaver, the otter, and other animals of 
North America, whoſe furs are more beautiful 


than thoſe of the ſame animals in the North of 


Ruropy 


® T am inclined to think, that the animal mentioned by Sagard 
Thecdat, under the name of ortay, is the ſame with the viſon: 
« The ottay,' he remarks, is as large as a ſmall rabbit. Its hair 
is very black, and ſo ſoft, poliſhed, and fine, that it reſembles 
velvet.“ The Canadians are fond of theſe ſkins, and make gar- 
ments of them; Veyage au Pays des Hurons, p. 308. No Canadian 
animal correſponds ſo well with this deſcription as the viſon, 
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THE SABLE*, 


HE fable is mentioned by almoſt every 

naturaliſt, without knowing more of it. 
than the ſkin. M. Gmelin is the firſt who gave 
a figure and deſcription of this animal. He 
ſaw two of them alive in the houſe of the go- 
vernour of Tobolſki. The ſable, ſays he, 
© reſembles the martin in the form and habit of 


© body, and the weaſel in the teeth. It has ſix 


* Sable weaſel, with long whiſkers, rounded ears, and long 
buſhy tail, The colour of the hair 1s black at the tips, and cine- 
reous at the bottom; the chin is cinereous, and the edges of the 
ears yellowiſh. Sometimes the hair is of a tawny caſt; for, in 
ipring, after ſhedding the coat, the colour varies. There are 
inſtances of their being found of a ſnowy whiteneſs. The uſual 
length, from noſe to tail, 'is about eighteen inches, and that of the 
tall ten; Pennant”s Synopſ. of Quad. p. 217. 

Zobel, in German; Sobol, in Poliſh ; Sabbel, in Swediſn; Zibe- 
line, Marte Zibeline, in French. 

Zobela; Agricol. An. ſubter 5. 48 Jo 

Maſtela Sobella ; Geſner, Quad. p. 768. | 

Muſtela Zibellina, the ſable; 3 Raii Syn. Quad. p. 201. Kis, 
Vel. p. 64. 

Moſtela Zibellina, Ariſtotelis Sadler, Nipho, Cebalus, Alciato. 
Mus Sarmaticus et Scythicus; Charleton Exercit. p. 20. 

Muſtela Zibellina, pedibus fiſſis, corpore obſcure fulvo, fronte 
exalbida, gutture einereo; Linn. Sy. Nat. p. 68. 

Muſtela Zibellina; Now. Com. Petrop. tom. v. p. 330. tab. 6. 

Martes Zibellina; Muſtela obſcure fulva, gutture cinereo; 


Briſn, Quad. p. 180. Animalium quorundam Dad =: 22 25 
— one. Gmelin. 


U 4 cutting 
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cutting teeth pretty long, and a little crooked, thi 
* and two canine in the under jaw, and ſmall no 
* ſharp teeth in the upper. It has long whiC. an 
* kers round the mouth, and large feet, all Ja 
© armed with five claws. Theſe characters were va 
© common to both the ſables. But the one was of 
of a blackiſh brown colour all over the body, ea 
except the ears, and below the chin, where 
© the hair was a little yellow. The other was th 
© ſmaller, and of a yellowiſh brown colour, 10 
© with the ears and under part of the chin of a th 
© paler caſt. "Theſe are their winter colours; tl 
* for, in ſpring, they change by the ſhedding of pl 
© the hair. The firſt ſable, which was of a It 
* blackiſh brown, changes into a browniſh yel- th 
low 1n ſpring ; and the ſecond, which was of tl 
* a yellowiſh brown, becomes a pale yellow. I ir 
* admired,” continues M. Gmelin, the agility tc 
of theſe animals. Whenever they perceive a ir 
cat, they riſe upon their hind- feet, to prepare t 
© for the combat. In the night, they are ex- a 
© tremely reſtleſs and active *®. During the day, a 
on the contrary, and particularly after eating, 
* they generally ſleep half an hour or an hour, . 
© when they may be puſhed, ſhaken, and even 1 
* pricked, without awaking.“ From this de- : 
ſcription we learn, that the fables are not all of 1 
This reſtleſs activity during the night is not peculiar to the F 
fable, The ſame thing I remarked in two ermines, which 1 kept ; 


for ſeveral months. 


the 
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the fame colour; and, conſequently, that the 
nomenclators, who deſcribe them by the ſpots 
and colours of the hair, have employed a fal- 
lacious character; for their colour not only 
varies in different ſeaſons, but the individuals 
of the ſame and of tent climates differ from 
each other. | 

The ſables inhabit the banks of rivers, 2d 
the thickeſt parts of the woods. They leap 
with great agility from tree to tree, and avoid 
the rays of the ſun, which are ſaid, in a ſhort 
time, to change the colour of their hair. It is 
pretended, that they conceal themſelves, and lie 
in a torpid ſtate during the winter“; and yet 
this is the beſt ſeaſon for hunting them, becauſe 
their fur is then better and more beautiful than 
in ſummer. They live upon rats, fiſhes, pine 
tops, and wild fruits. They are very ardent 
in their amours: During their ſeaſon of love, 
they emit a ſtrong odour, and their excrements, 
at all times, have a diſagreeable ſmell. They 
are chiefly found in Siberia: There are not 


* Of the two ſables mentioned by M. Gmelin, the firſt came 
from the province of Tomſkien, and the ſecond from that of Bere- 
ſowien. We likewiſe learn, from his account of Siberia, that 
there are on the mountains of Sopka Sinaia, black ſables with 
ſhort hair, the hunting of which is prohibited; and that a ſimilar 

kind is alſo found in the more advanced mountains, as well as 
_ among the Calmucks Vrangai. I ſaw,” ſays he, © ſome of their 
* kins which the Calmucks had brought down : They are diſtin- 


* guiſhed by the name of Kangaraga fables ;* Voyage de Gmelin, 
tom 5 2. 217. 


many 


OS —— — — — 
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many of them in the foreſts of Great Ruſſia, 


and ſtill fewer in Lapland. The blackeſt ſables 
are moſt eſteemed *. The ſable differs from all 
other furs in this circumſtance, that the hair 
turns with equal eaſe to any fide. 

The hunting of the fables is carried on by 


criminals confined to Siberia, or by ſoldiers ſent 
for the purpoſe, who generally remain there 
| ſeveral years. Both are obliged to furniſh a 
certain quantity of furs. They ſhoot with a fingle 


ball, to injure the ſkin as little as poſſible; and 


ſometimes, inſtead of fire-arms, they uſe croſs- 
| bows and ſmall arrows. As the ſucceſs of this 
hunting requires much addreſs and afliduity, the 


officers are allowed to encourage the ſoldiers, 
by giving them a proportional part of all the 


fables they kill above what they are obliged to 


furniſh weekly, which turns out to be a conſi- 
derable premium f. 


* The fable differs from the martin 1 being ſmaller, and hay- 


ing finer and longer hair. The true ſables are damaſked with 


black, and are taken in Tartary. There are few of them in Lap- 


land. The fur is eſteemed in proportion to the blackneſs of the 


hair, and ſometimes ſells at ſixty crowns, though the width of the 


ſkin exceeds not four inches. Some of them have been ſeen 
white, and others gray; Regnard, tom. i. p. 176. Schoeffer like- 
wife remarks, that white ſables are ſometimes found'; Hift. * 
Eapponie, p. 318. | 

+ A colonel, from ſeven years ſervice in hunting fables, may 
draw, of clear profit, four thouſand crowns, the ſubalterns in 


proportion, and cach ſoldier fix or ſeven hundred; Vorage du P. 


Avril, p. 169. See allo Relat. de la ee far la Neuville, 


. 217. 
Some 
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Some naturaliſts have ſuſpected that the ſable 
is the aller ius of Ariſtotle; and I believe their 
conjecture is well founded. The fineneſs of the 
fur is a proof that the animals are often in wa- 
ter; and travellers inform us *, that they are ne. 
ver very numerous, but in mal iſlands, where 
the hunters go in queſt of them. Beſides, Ari- 
ſtotle mentions the ſatherius as a water animal, 
and ranks it with the otter and beaver. It 
is likewiſe to be preſumed, that, when Athens 
was in its ſplendor, theſe beautiful furs were 
known 1n Greece, and that the animal which 
furniſhed them had a name, Now, there is 
SK no name which can more properly be applied 
to the ſable, than that of /atherius, eſpecially if 
it be true that the ſable eats fiſh F, and con- 


tinues ſo much in the water as to be reckoned 
amphibious. 


- KH SUPPLEMENT. 


TO the article ſable we have nothing to add 
en but ſome facts, related by the Ruſſian travellers, 

which are publiſhed in the laſt volumes of the 
Hift. Gen. des Voyages. 


* The hunters go to the ſmall lands in queſt of ſables, where 


they retire. They are killed with a kind of croſs-bows, &. 3 'Y 
Voyage du P. Avril, p. 168. 


+ In umbroſis ſaltibus verſatur Gander, inna aviculis.— 


In eſcam aſſumit mures, piſces, uvas. rubeas; 3 Reaczinſki, Auct. Hiſte 
Nat, Polon. p. 318. 
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and eſpecially hares. But, in the fruit ſea- 


month of January. Their amours continue 
one month, and often produce bloody combats 


queſt of theſe animals during the winter only, 


The fables live in holes of corrupted trees, 
or under their roots, or on rocky eminences. 
Their neſts are conſtructed with moſs, branch- 
es of trees, and turf. In theſe holes, or neſts, 
they continue twelve hours, both in ſummner 
and winter. The remainder of their time 
is occupied in queſt of ſubſiſtence. In ſpring, 
they feed upon weaſels, ermines, ſquirrels, 


ſon, they eat bay-berries, and the fruit of the 
ſervice-tree. In winter, they catch ſmall birds 
and woodcocks. When the ſnow falls, they 
retire to their holes, where they remain ſome- 
times three weeks. They copulate in the 


between the males. After copulation, they 
remain in their neſts about 15 days. The fe⸗ 
males bring forth about the end of March, 
and produce from three to five young, whom 
they ſuckle four or ſix months. 
The hunters go in companies of forty, in 


and uſe canoes, with proviſions for three or 
four months. a They have a chief, who, when 
they arrive at the rendezvous, aſſigns to each 
band a particular quarter, and all the hunters 
are obliged to obey him. The ſnow 18. re- 
moved from the places where the ſnares are 
to be laid; and each hunter prepares twenty 
of them 3 The hunters chooſe a ſmall 


Pot! in the vicinity of trees, ſurround it, to 
certain 
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© certain height, with ſharp ſtakes, and cover 
© it with thin planks, to prevent the entrance of 

© the ſnow. They leave a narrow paſlage, above 

« which is placed a beam, ſupported only by a 

© ſmall twig ; and, as ſoon as the fable touches 

© it to carry off the piece of fleſh or fiſh, put 

there for a bait, the beam falls and kills the 

© animal. All the fables are brought to the 

* general conducter; or, rather, they are con- 

© cealed in the holes of trees, to prevent the 

* Tonguſians, or other ſavage people, from 

© ſtealing them. When the {ables are averſe 

to enter theſe ſnares, the hunters have re- 

© courſe to nets. When a hunter diſcovers the 
© tract of a ſable, he follows it till he diſcovers 

© its hole, and, by means of ſmoke, obliges the 
animal to come out. He then extends his 

net; and continues lying in wait, in this man- 

ner, with his dogs, for two or three days 
ſucceſſively. This net is thirteen fathoms long, 

© and four or five in height. When the ſable 

leaves its hole, it ſeldom eſcapes; for the dogs 

lay it when entangled by the net. When 

diſcovered on the trees, the hunter ſhoots 

them with blunt arrows, to prevent the ſkins 
from being injured. The hunting being 

finiſfed, the company aſſemble at the general 

rendezvous, and reimbark as ſoqn as the rivers 

become navigable by the melting of the ice *. 


0 


0 


* Hiſt, Gen. des Voyages; tom. xix. p. 144. 
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The LE MIN G, or L APL AN P 
MARMOT *. 


9 MAGNUS is the firſt who men- 

tions the leming. All that Geſner, Sca- 
liger, Ziegler, Johnſton, &c. have ſaid con- 
cerning it, is borrowed from this author. But 
Wormius, after the moſt accurate reſearches, 


_ _ ® Lapland marmot, with two very long cutting teeth in each jaw; 
head pointed; long whiſkers; ſix of the hairs on each ſide longer 
and ſtronger than the reſt; eyes ſmall and black; mouth ſmall; 
upper lip divided; ears ſmall, blunt, and reclining backwards; 
fore -legs very ſhort; four {lender toes on the fore - feet, covered 
with hairs; and, in the place of the thumb, a ſharp claw, like a 
cock's ſpur; five toes behind; tail about half an inch long, the 
b6dy and head about five. The ſkin is very thin. The colour of 
the head and body is black and tawny, diſpoſed in irregular 
blotches. The belly is white, tinged with yellow; Pennan!'; 
Saehſ. of Quad. p. 274. 
Leming is the Norwegian name of this animal, which we have 

adopted. 

Lemmar vel lemmus; Olai Magni, de Gent. „ p. 358. 

Leem vel lemmer ; Geſner, Quad. p. 371. 

Mus Norwegicas, vulgo leming; Worm. Muſ. p. 321. 325. 
Schoeffer. Lapland, p. 136. Pontop. Noravay, Stram. Sandnt 
p. 154. Raii Syn. Quad. p. 227. 

Sable mice; Phil. Tranſ. Abridg. vol. ii. p. 875. 

Cuniculus caudatus, auritus, ex flavo, rufo, et nigro variegt- 
tus; Brifſon. Quad. p. 100. 

Mus lemmus, cauda abbreviata, pedibus pentadactylis, corpore 
fulvo nigro vario; Lin x. Syſt. Nat. p. 80. 

F Mn, ſabell-mus, Zappis Lummick ; Faun. Sus. Ne. 29- 


has 


"re 
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has written a hiſtory of this animal, which he 


geſcribes in the following manner: It has, he 


remarks, the figure of a mouſe ; but the tail 
is ſhorter, and the body about five inches long. 
The hair is fine, and ſpotted with various co- 


$ 


8 


$ 


* 
« 


5 


. 


0 . 


0 


lours. The fore part of the head is black, 
and the hind part yellowiſh. The neck and 
ſhoulders are black. The reſt of the body is 
reddiſh, and marked with ſmall black ſpots of 
different figures, as far as the tail, which ex- 
eeds not half an inch in length, and is cover- 
ed with blackiſh yellow hairs. Neither the 
figure, nor the order of the ſpots, are the ſame 
in every individual. Round the mouth there 
are ſeveral {tiff hairs in the form of whiſkers, 
of which fix on each {ide are longer and ſtiffer 


than the reſt. The opening of the mouth is 


ſmall, and the upper lip is divided, as in the 
ſquirrels. From the upper jaw proceed two 
long, ſharp, and ſomewhat crooked cutting 
teeth, the roots of which penetrate as. far as 
the orbits of the eyes. Two ſimilar teeth in 
the under jaw correſpond with thoſe above; 
and there are three grinders on each fide, ſitu- 
ated at a diſtance ff from the cutting teeth. The 
firſt of the grinders is large, and compoſed of 
four lobes, the ſecond of three lobes, and the 
third is much ſmaller. Each of theſe three 
teeth has a ſeparate ſocket, and they are placed 
in the palate, at a conſiderable diſtance from one 
another. The tongue is pretty large, and ex- 


* tends 
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* tends to the extremity of the cutting teeth, 
From the remains of herbs and ſtraw found 
* in its throat, we are inclined to think that it 
is a ruminating animal. The eyes are ſmall 
© and black, and the ears recline on the back. 
© The fore-legs are very ſhort, and the feet co- 
« vered with hair, and armed with five ſharp 
© crooked claws; the middle one is very long, 
© and the fifth is like a ſmall thumb, or a cock's 
« ſpur, and ſometimes ſituated equally high on 
© the leg. The whole belly is whitiſh, inclined 
© to yellow,” &c. 
Theſe animals, though their body is thick, 
and their legs very ſhort, fail not to run pretty 
quickly. They generally inhabit the mountains 
of Norway and Lapland; but, in particular 
years, they ſometimes deſcend 1 in ſuch numbers*, 
that 


* Tt has been remarked, that the lemmers appear not re- 
gularly every year, but at certain unforeſeen periods, and in 
ſuch numbers, that they ſpread every where, and cover the 
whole ſurface of the earth. . . . Theſe ſmall animals, inſtead 
of being afraid, or flying from paſſengers, are bold and ob- 
ſtinate, face thoſe who attack them, and cry and yelp nearly 
in the ſame manner as ſmall dogs. When attacked, wy 
neither fear clubs nor halberds, but dart againſt thoſe v 
ſtrike them, outrageouſly biting, and fixing upon the off ail 
employed to kill them. Theſe animals, it is fingular, never 
enter the houſes or huts to do miſchief; but keep always con- 
cealed among the buſhes and hillocks. They ſometimes make 
war, and divide themſelves into two armies along the lakes 
and meadows. , . . . Their enemies are foxes and ermines, 
who devour great rambo of them. . . . . Graſs that has 


been eat down, and ſprings again, is ſaid to kill them ; and 
ET. .? | 7 wy 
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that the arrival of the lemings is conſidered as a 
terrible ſcourge, the effects of which it is im- 
poſſible to avoid. They make dreadful devaſta- 
tion in the fields, lay waſte the gardens, ruin 
the crops, and leave nothing except what is 
ſhut up in houſes, where they happily never 
enter. They bark nearly like ſmall dogs. When 
truck at with a ſtick, they ſeize it ſo forcibly 
with their teeth, that they allow themſelves to 
be carried to a conſiderable diſtance without 
quitting their hold. They dig holes in the earth, 
and make roads like the moles, in queſt of 
roots. At particular times, they aſſemble to- 
rether, and the whole die in company. They 
are very courageous, and detend themſelves 
againſt other animals. It is not known from 
whence they come. The vulgar believe that 
they fall from the clouds mon with the rain *. 
The 


they ſeem likewiſe to commit ſuicide; tir. they are often found 
ſuſpended on the branches of trees; and they probably throw 


# themſelves, in troops; into the waters, like the ſwallows ; Hi/2. de 
p- la Lapponie, par Schoeffer, p. 322. Nota, It would appear that 
ly the lemings, like the rats; mutually deſtroy and eat one another, 
ey, when paſture fails them; and that this is the reaſon why their 
10 deſtruction is as ſudden as their multiplication. 


* Beſtiolæ quadrupedes, lemmar vel lemmus dictæ, magniĩ- 
tudine ſoricis, pelle varia per tempeſtates et repentinos imbres 
 —mncompertum_ unde, an ex remotioribus inſulis et vento de- 


ike latz, an ex nubibus fœculentis natæ deſerantur. Id tamen com- 

kes pertum eſt, ſtatim atque deciderint, reperiri in viſceribus herbæ 

es, crudz nondum incoctæ. Hæ more locuſtarum in maximo examine 

has eadentes omnia virentia deſtruunt, et quæ morſu tantum attigerint 

and emoriuntur virulentia ; vivit hoc agmen donec non guſtaverit her- 9 

hey bam renatam, Conveniunt quoque gregatim quaſi icunines 
| vor, VII, X | evola. uræ, 
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The male is generally larger than the female, 
and his black ſpots are alſo larger. Upon the 
renewal of the graſs, they infallibly die. In fine 
weather they take to the water in vaſt multi- 
tudes; but, when a breeze of wind riſes, they 
are all drowned. The number of theſe animal; 
is ſo prodigious, that, when they die, the air is 
infected, and produces many diſeaſes. They 
even ſeem to infect the plants which they gnaw; 
for the paſture then kills the cattle. The fleſh 
of the lemings is not good; and their ſkin, 
though the hair be fine, does not anſwer for 
making furs, becauſe it is too thick. 


evolaturz, ſed ſtato tempore aut moriuntur acervatim cum lue | 
terre (ex quarum corruptione aër fit peſtilens, et afficit incolas | 
vertigine et ictero), aut his beſtiis dictis vulgariter Jekar, vel her- 
melin, conſumuntur, unde idem hermelini pingueſcunt; Ol. May. 
Hiſt. Gent. Sept. pag. 142. 
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THE SEA OTTERT. 


+ PAK i, (or ſea otter,) ſays The- 
vet, is found along the river Plata. 
It is of an amphibious nature, living more in 


* Sea otter, with a black noſe; upper jaw longer and 
broader than the lower; long white whiſkers ; irides hazel 
ears ſmall, erect, and conic. In each jaw there are four cut- 
ting teeth. The grinders ate broad, adapted for breaking 
and comminuting cruſtaceous animals and ſhell fiſh. The ſkin 
is thick, The hair is long, thick, and exceſſively black and 
gloſſy, beneath which is a ſoft down. The colour ſometimes 
varies to filvery. The legs are thick and ſhort. 'The toes 
are covered with hair, and joined by a web. The hind-ſeet 
are exactly like thoſe of a ſeal; and have a membrane ſkirting the 
outſide of the exterior toe, like that of a gooſe, The length; 
from noſe to tail; is four feet two inches. The tail is thirteen 
inches long, flat, fulleſt in the middle, and ſharp pointed. The 
biggeſt of theſe animals weigh ſeventy or eighty pounds; Pennant's 
Hog. of Quad. p. 241. 

liza, quæ et carigueibeju e a Braſilienſibus; Marcgr. 
Hiſt. Nat. Braſil. p. 234. 

Lutra nigricans, cauda depreſſa et glabra; Barrere I. de 
la Franc. Equin. p. 155. 

Lutra Braſilienſis; Raii Synopſ. Quad. p. 189. 

Loutre ou carigueibeju; De/marchais, tom. Vi. p. 306. 

Guachi; Camilla Orenoque, tom. iii. p. 239. 

Le ſaricovienne; Buffon. 

Muſtela lutris, plantis palmatis piloſis, cauda corpore quadruple 
breviore ; Linn. $y/t. Nat. p. 66. 

Lutra atri coloris, macula ſub gutture flava; ae, Quad. 
p. 202, 


2 marina, Kalm; Nov. Com. Petrop. tom. ii. #. 367. 
tab. 16. 


Sea Otter ; Hift, of Kamptſchatka, p. 122. Muller's Fey. p. 57- 
X 2 — the 
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the water than upon land. This animal ig a, 
* large as a cat; and its {kin, which is a mix. 
ture of a gray and black, is as fine as velvet. 
Its feet reſemble thoſe of water-fowl z and its 
fleſh is extremely good and delicate *.“ I be. 
gin with the above paſſage, becauſe the animal 
is unknown to the naturaliſts under this name, 
and becauſe they know not that the carigueibeju 
of Braſil, which is the ſame animal, has mem- 
branes between the toes. Marcgrave, indeed, 
who gives a deſcription of it, mentions not this 
character, which is an eſſential one, ſince it 
brings this ſpecies as near as poſſible to that of 
the otter. VN NEE 
Beſides, I believe that the animal mentioned 
by Gumilla, under the name of guachi F, may 
be the ſame with the ſaricovienne, which is a 


A 


ea 


* 


* Singularit6s de la France antarctique, par Thevet, p. 107, 
+ On the rivers which fall into the Oronoko, there are 
2 great many water-dogs,. which the Indians call guachi, 
This animal ſwims ſwiftly, and feeds upon fiſhes. It is am- 
phibious; but goes likewiſe in queſt of food upon the land. 
It digs ditches on the banks, where the female brings forth 
her young. Theſe ditches are not made in retired places, 
but where the animals live in common, and come to amule | 
themſelves. I carefully examined their habitations, and 
found them to be always exceedingly clean. They leave no: 
the ſmalleſt herb in the neighbourhood. 'They heap up, at 
a diſtance, the fragments of the fiſhes they eat, and, by leap- 
ing, going, and returning, they make their roads extremely 
neat and commodious ; Hi/. del Orenoque, par Gumilla, tom. 1. P. 29. 
Nota, Theſe characters correſpond with the ſaricovienne; but the 
name guzchi ſeems to be here improperly applied, becauſe it proba- 
bly belongs to a ſpecies of mouffetie, which we have called the 
. coa/e, i 
1 ſpecies 
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ſpecies of otter common throughout all South 
America. From the deſcription given of it by 
Marcgrave and Deſmarchais “, it appears, that 
this amphibious animal is as large as a middle- 
ized dog; that the top of its head is round like 
that of the cat; that its muzzle is ſomewhat 
long, like that of the dog; that it has the teeth 

and whiſkers of a cat; ſmall, round, black eyes; 
ears roundiſh, and placed low; five toes on each 
foot, with the thumbs ſhorter than the other 
toes, which are all armed with ſharp brown 
claws. The tail is as long as the hind-legs. 
The hair is pretty ſhort and very ſoft. It is 
black on the body and brown on the head, with 
a white ſpot under the chin. Its cry is nearly 
like that of a young dog; and it is ſometimes 
interrupted by another cry ſimilar to that of the 
ſagoin, or fox-tailed monkey. It feeds upon 
crabs and fiſhes ; but it may likewiſe be nou- 
riſned with the flour of manioc diluted in water. 
Its ſkin makes a good fur; and, though it lives 
chiefly on fiſhes, its fleſh is very good, whole- 
| ome, and has no bad flavour. 


* Voyage de Defmarciials: tom. iii. p. 306. 


finding that it was Perfectly ſimilar to the com- 
mon otter, except in ſize, I thought it was not a 


ſpecies, we are perſuaded, that the latax is an- 


by being commonly longer and blacker. They are of different 
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+. HIS otter, which is much larger than b 
ours, and ought to be found in the north th 

of Europe, as well as in Canada, affords me an ot 


opportunity of enquiring whether it is the ſame 
animal with the /azax of Ariſtotle, which, he re- 
marks, is much larger and ſtronger than the 
common otter. But the ideas he gives of it 
correſpond not entirely with this large otter; and, 


particular ſpecies, but a ſimple variety: And, as 
the Greeks, and eſpecially Ariſtotle, were care- 
ful not to give different names but to diſtindt 


other animal. Beſides, as the otters, like the bea- 
vers, are generally larger, and have finer and 
blacker hair in America * than in Europe, this 
otter of Canada ought to be longer and blacker 
than the French otter. But, on conſidering 
what the /atax of Ariſtotle might be, I conjec- 
tured that it was the animal mentioned by Be- 


* The otters of North America differ from thoſe of France de P. 


byz 


ſhades, and ſome of them are as black as jet; and theſe laſt art 65 
and, 


deareſt and in greateſt requeſt ; De/cript. de l Amerique Septent. pal 
Dennis, tom. li. p. 280. 


lon, 
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jon, under the name of the ga- 2. I ſhall, 
therefore, relate what Ariſtotle has ſaid of the 
| lataxy, and Belon of the ſea-wwolf, that the 
reader may have an opportunity of making the 
compariſon “. 

In this paſſage, Ariſtotle mentions ſix amphi- 
bious animals; and, of theſe fix, we know only 
three, the common ſeal, the beaver, and the 
otter. The other three, namely, the /atax, the 
ſatherion, and the /atyrion, remain unknown, 
becauſe they are only pointed out by their names, 
without any deſcription. In this caſe, as in all 
thoſe where no direct induction can be derived 
from a knowledge of the obje&, we muſt have 


* Sunt inter quadrupedes feraſque, quæ victum ex Jacu et 
fuviis petant; at vero a mari nullum, præterquam vitulus marinus. 
Sunt etiam in hoc genere fiber, ſatherium, ſatyrium, lutris, Iataæ 
quæ latior lutra eſt, denteſque habet robuſtos, quippe quæ noctu 
plerumque egrediens, virgulta proxima ſuis dentibus ut ferro præ- 
cidat ; lutris etiam hominem mordat, nec deſiſtit, ut ferunt, niſi 
oſlis fracti crepitum ſenſerit. Lataci pilus durus, ſpecie inter 
pilum vituli marini et cervi; Ariſt. Hif. Anim. lib. vill. cap. v.— 
The ſea-wolf: © As the Engliſh have no land-wolves, Nature has 
* furniſhed them with an animal that frequents the ſhores of their 
ſeas, which makes ſo near an approach to our wolf, that, if it 
* did not prefer fiſhes to ſheep, we would reckon it to be the very 
* fame, whether we conſider irs ſize, its hair, its head (which is 
* always large), or its tail. But as this animal (he remarks) lives 
* only on fiſhes, and was unknown to the ancients, it ſeems to be 
no leſs ſingular than the double-lived animals mentioned above; 
for which reaſon, I have given a figure of it ;* Belon de la Nature 
de Poiſons, p. 18. Note, The figure is on p. 19. and reſembles 
the hyæna more than any other animal ; but 1t could never be the 
hyæna; for he is not amphibious ; neither does he live on tithes ; 
end, beſides, he belongs to a different climate. 


* 4 recourſe 


* N 
7 7 1 — art. = 
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recourſe to the mode of excluſion ; but this mode 


can never be employed with ſucceſs; except when 
we know nearly the whole ſubject. For ex- 


ample, from long ſtudy, I believe that I am ac- 
quainted with nearly the whole quadruped tribe. 


I know that Ariſtotle could have no information 
concerning thoſe which are peculiar to the con- 
tinent of America. Of the quadrupeds, I like- 


wiſe know all thoſe which are amphibious : From 
theſe I, in the firſt place, ſtrike off all thoſe 
which belong to America, as the tapir, the ca- 


biai, the ondatra, or muſk-rat, &c. There re- 
main only the amphibious animals of our own 


continent, which are, the hippopotamus, the 
walrus or ſea- cow, the ſeals or ſea-calves, the 
ſea- wolf of Belon, the beaver, the otter, the ſable, 


the water-rat, the Muſcovy muſk-rat, the wa- 


ter ſhrew-moule, and, if you chooſe, the ichneu- 


mon, which ſome authors have regarded as an 
amphibious animal, and called it the Egyptian 
otter. From this number, I retrench the wal- 
rus or ſea-cow, which being found only in the 
northern ſeas, was unknown to Ariſtotle. l 


likewiſe retrench the hippopotamus, the water- 
rat, and the ichneumon, becauſe he mentions 


them elſewhere under their proper names. Laſtly, 


I retrench the ſeals, the beaver, and the otter, 
| which are well known, and the water ſhrew- 


mouſe, which is too ſimilar to the land one to 
have ever received a ſeparate name. There re- 


main, 
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main, then, the ſea-wolf of Belon, the ſable, and 
the Muſcovy muſk-rat, for the latax, the /athe- 


rion, and the. /atyrion. Of theſe three animals, 
the ſea-wolf of Belon alone is larger than the 


otter: Hence it alone can repreſent the /atax ; 


and, conſequently, the {able and the Muſcovy 
muſk-rat muſt repreſent the /atherion and the 


fatyrion. Theſe conjectures, which I believe to 


be well-founded, are not, however, of the num- 
ber of thoſe which time can elucidate, unleſs 
ſome Greek manuſcripts, hitherto unknown, 
ſhall be diſcovered, where theſe names are em- 
ployed, and new explications given of them. 


* 


The SEALS, the WALRUS, and 
the MANATI, 


LET us aſſemble, for a moment, all the 


quadrupeds into one group, and let the in- 


tervals or ranks repreſent the proximity or dif. | 
tance between each ſpecies. Let us place in 


the centre, the moſt numerous genera, and on 


the flanks thoſe which are leaſt numerous. Let 


us confine the whole within narrow bounds, 


that we may have the more diſtinct view of 


them; and we ſhall find, that it is impoſſible to 
round this. incloſure. Though all quadrupeds 


are more cloſely connected together than to any 
other being, yet ſeveral of them make promi- 
nent points, and ſeem to fly off in order to join 


other claſſes of animated nature. 'The apes 
make a near approach to man. The bats are the 


apes of birds, which they imitate in their flight. 


The porcupines and hedge-hogs, by the quills 
with which they are covered, ſeem to indicate 
that feathers are not confined to birds. The 
armadillos, by their ſcaly ſhells, approach the 
turtle and the cruſtaceous animals. The bea- 
vers, by the ſcales on their tails, reſemble the 
fiſhes. The ant-eaters, by their beak or trunk 


without teeth, and the length of the tongue, 
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claim an affinity to the fiſhes. In fine, the ſeal, 
the walrus, and the manati, are a ſeparate corps, 
and make a great projection, with a view to ar- 
rive at the cetaceous tribes. 

Seal, walrus, and manati, are rather generic 


than ſpecific denominations; Under the ſeal we 


ſhall comprehend, 1. The Hoca of the ancients, 
which is probably that we have repreſented in 


the figure. 2. The common ſeal, or ſea-calf. 


z. The great ſeal, of which Mr. Parſons has given 
a figure and deſcription in the Philoophical 
Tranſactions, No. 469. 4. The very large ſeal, 


or ſca-lion, deſcribed and painted by the author 


of Anſon's voyage. 
Under the name walrus, we comprehend the 
animals commonly called /ea-cows, or ſca- horſes, 


of which we know two ſpecies, the one found 


only in the northern, and the other in the 
ſouthern ſeas; the laſt is called dugon or Indian 
walrus, In the laſt place, under the term mana- 
ti, we comprehend the animals called /amantins, 
or ca- n, in St. Domingo, Cayenne, and other 
parts of South America, as well as the /amantin 
of Senegal, and other parts of the coaſt of Afri- 
ca, which appears to be only a variety of the 
American kind. | 

The ſeal and walrus are more nearly allied to 


the quadrupeds than to the cetaceous animals; 


becauſe they have a kind of fore- feet. But the 

manati, which have only two fore- feet, reſemble 

the cetaceous tribes more than the quadrupeds. 
* 
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live without reſpiration, cloſes the moment after 


of this perpetual aperture in the /eptum or par- 


tion of the blood from the vena cava to the 


each poſſeſſes peculiar faculties, which ſhall be 


in the hiſtory of the particular 1 oy 
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Both differ ftom other animals by a ſingular cha- 
racter: They alone can live equally in air and 
in water; and, conſequently, they alone merit 
the appellation of amphibious. In man, and the 
other terreſtrial viviparous animals, the /oramen 
ovale of the heart, which permits the fœtus to 
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birth, and remains ſhut during life. In the ſea] 
and walrus, on the contrary, it is always open, 
though the mothers bring forth their young on 
land, and reſpiration commences immediately 
after. birth, as in all*other animals. By means 


tition of the heart, which allows a communica- 
ſtr; 
the 


aorta, theſe animals enjoy the privilege of reſpir- 5 
i 


ing, or not, at their pleaſure. This ſingular 
power is common to the whole of them: But 
es 


pointed out, as far as we have been able to learn, 


THE SEALS*, 


IN general, the ſeals, like man, have a round 
head; a broad muzzle, like the otter ; large 
high placid eyes; ſmall or no external ears, 


* In ſcveral European languages, theſe animals have received 
the denomination of ca- e, AO ſea-wolves, and ſea-foxts, 


being 
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being only two auditory paſſages on each fide of 
the head; whiſkers round the mouth; teeth 
ſimilar to thoſe of the wolf; the tongue forked 
at the end; a fine neck; the body, hands, and 
feet covered with ſhort and pretty coarſe hair; 
no apparent arms, but rather two membranes or 
ſkins, inveſting five fingers, and terminated by 
hve claws; two feet without legs, and perfectly 
ſimilar to the hands, except that they are larger, 
and turn backward to unite with a very ſhort 
tail, which they accompany on each ſide; a long 
body, like that of a fiſh, but thick at the breaſt, 
| narrow at the belly, without haunches, crupper, 
or thighs. The firuQture of this animal is ſo 
| ſtrange, that it ſerved as a model, upon which 
the imagination of the poets framed the Tritons, 
Sirens, and Sea-gods, with a human head, the 
body of a quadruped, and the tail of a fiſh. The 
ſeal, in effect, reigns in this mute empire, by his 
voice, his figure, his intelligence, and his talents, 
which are common to him with the inhabitants 
of the land, and render him ſo ſuperior to the 
fiſnes, that they ſeem not only to belong to ano- 
ther order of beings, but to a different world. 
This amphibious animal, though his nature be 
very diſtant from that of our domeſtic animals, 
is ſuſceptible of a ſpecies of education. He is 
reared by keeping him often in water; he is 
taught to give a falute with his head and his 
voice; he comes when called upon, and exhi- 
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bits ſeveral other marks of intelligence and do« 
cility *. th ddr | 
His brain and cerebellum are proportionally 
larger than in man. His ſenſes are as good ag 
thoſe of any quadruped ; and, conſequently, his 
ſenſations are equally vivacious, and his intelle& 
equally active: Both are exhibited in the gentle- 
neſs of his manners, his ſocial diſpoſitions, bis 


affection for the female, his attention to his off. 


ſpring, and in the expreſſive modulation of his 
voice, which is ſuperior to that of any other 
animal. He is alſo endowed with ſtrength + 
and weapons of defence. His body is large 
and firm, and his teeth and claws are ſharp, 
Beſides, he enjoys advantages which are pecu- 


har to him. He is neither afraid of cold nor of 


heat. He lives indifferently on herbs, fleſh, or 
fiſh. He inhabits, without inconvenience, wa- 
ter, land, and ice. He, along with the walrus, 
alone deſerves the epithet of amphibious, He 


* Vituli marini accipiunt diſciplinam, voceque pariter et viſu 
populum ſalutant: Incondito fremitu nomine vacati reſpondent; 
Plin. Hiſt. Nat. lib. ix. cap. 13. — A Dutch ſailor had tamed a ſea- 
calf to ſuch a degree, that it performed a hundred monkey tricks; 
Voyag. de Miſſon, tom. Wi. p. 113. 5 

+ On the coaſts of Canada, we often heard, during the 
night, the voice of the ſea-wolves, reſembling nearly that of 
cats making love; Hiſt. de la Nouv. Franc. par P Eſcarbot. p. 600. 
When we reached the iſland of Juan Fernandes, we heard 
the ſea-wolves crying day and night ; ſome of them bleated like 
lambs, and others barked like dogs, or howled like wolves; odd. 
Rogers, p. 206. 
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f * 
alone has the foramen ovale of the heart open *; 


and, conſequently, he alone can diſpenſe with 
reſpiration, the elements of air and water being 
equally agreeable to him. The otter and bea- 
ver are not really amphibious, ſince air is their 
proper element; and, as they are deprived of 
this aperture through the ſeptum of the heart, 

they cannot remain long under water, but are 
obliged either to leave it, or to raiſe their heads 
above it, in order to reſpire. 

But theſe great advantages are balanced 
by imperfections ſtill greater. The ſeal is 
a kind of crippled animal. His arms, thighs, 
and legs, are almoſt entirely ſhut up within his 
body. Nothing appears without, except his 
hands and feet, which are, it is true, divided 
into five fingers; but theſe fingers are not 
feparately moveable, being united by a ftrong 
membrane ; and theſe extremities are rather fins 
than hands and feet, a kind of inſtruments 
adapted for ſwimming, and not for walking. 
Beſides, the feet are directed backward, like the 
tail, and cannot ſupport the body of the animal, 


* As the ſeals are deſtined to remain a long time in the wa- 


ter, and as the tranſmiſſion of the blood through the lungs cannot 


be performed without reſpiration, they have the foramen ovale 
open, as in the fetus, which never reſpires. It is an aperture 
which makes a communication between the right ventricle of the 
heart and the left, and allows the blood to paſs directly from the 


cava into the aorta, inſtead of the long winding courſe of the lun 853 
Hiſt, de P Acad. des Sciences, tom. i. P. 84. 


which, 


„„%„%ͤͤ 


crhich, when on land, is under the neceſſity of 
trailing itſelf like a reptile . This motion muſt 
be painful; for his body being unable to bend 
in the form of an arch, like the ſerpents, in or- 
der to obtain different points of ſupport, and to 
advance by means of the reaction of the ground, 
the ſeal would remain fixed in the ſame place, 
were it not for his hands and tail, which he at- 
taches to whatever he can lay hold of, and uſes 
them with ſuch dexterity, that he mounts very | 
quickly upon a high ſhore, upon a rock, and even 
upon a board of ice, though ſlippery and ſteep f. 


He 


The ſea-wolves on the coaſt of Canada, which ſome call ea. 
caves, are as large as big dogs. They keep almoſt perpetually 
in the water, never removing to any diſtance from the margin of the 
ſea. Theſe animals rather crawl than walk ; for, wa out of 
the water, they only flide along the ſand or mud. The fe. 
males bring forth their young upon rocks or ſmall iſlands. They 
live upon fiſhes, and are fond of cold countries ; Voyage de la Hon. 
tan, tom. ii. p. 45. The ſeals are as big as calves, the head of 
them like a dog, therefore called by the Dutch the /ea-hounds. 
Under each ſhoulder grows a long thick fin: Theſe ſerve them to 
ſwim with when in the ſea, and are inſtead of legs to them when 
on the land for raiſing their bodies up on end, by the help of theſe 
fins or ſtumps, and ſo having their tail parts drawn cloſe under 
them, they rebound as it were, and throw their bodies forward, 
drawing their hinder-parts after them; and then again riſing up 
and ſpringing forward with their fore-parts alternately, they he 
tumbling thus up and down all the while they are moving on land; 
Dampier s Voyage, p. 89. 

+ The ſea-calves have very ſharp teeth, with which they 
cut a ſtick as thick as a man's arm. Though they appear t0 
be lame behind, they climb the boards of ice, upon which 
they ſleep. The ſea-calves which frequent the coaſts are 


fader, and yield more oil, than thoſe that inhabit the 1 er X 
e 


* 
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He walks r more rapidly than one ſhould imagine, 
and, though wounded, he often eſcapes from the 
hunters by flight“. | 

The ſeals live in ſociety, or, at leaſt, great 
numbers of them frequent the ſame places. 'The 
north is their natural climate, though they can 
live in the temperate zones, and even in warm 
climates; for we find ſome of them upon the 
coaſts of almoſt every European ſea, not exclud- 
ing the Mediterranean. They are likewiſe ſeen 
in the ſouthern ſeas of Africa and America +, 
But they are infinitely more numerous in the 
northern ſeas of ul, Europe I, and America 
© 254 


We ſometimes find numbers of ſea-calves upon ſuch high and 
precipitous boards of ice, that it is aſtoniſhing how they ſhould be 
able to climb them; Dęſcript. de la Peche de la Baleine, par Zorg - 
drager, p. 193. 

I gave ſeveral ſtrokes of my ſword to a ſea-calf, which 
prevented it not from outrunning me; and it plunged into the 
water, from which I never ſaw it riſe again; Recueil des Voyages 
du Nord, tom. ii. p. 130. | 
+ The ſea-calves are frequent in the 1 parts of Europe 
and America, and in the ſouthern parts of Africa, as about 
the Cape of Good Hope, and at the Straits of Magellan: 
And though I never ſaw. any in the Weſt Indies, but in 
the Bay of Campeachy, at certain iſlands called the Alceranes, 
and at others called the Deſerts; yet they are over all the 
American coaſts of the South Seas, from Terra del F uego, 
up to the Equinoctial line; but, to the north of the Equinox 
again, in theſe ſeas, I never ſaw any, till as far as 21 north lat. 
Nor did I ever ſee any in the Eaſt Fes! e s Voyage, 
5. 90. | 

t In mari 8 et Finnico, maxima P mari- 
norum five phocarum multitudo repiritur; Ol. Magn. de 


Cent. Septent. p. 163.—0n the weſt coaſt of Greenland, we 
VOL. vis, 1 8 
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and they are alſo very common in Magellan's 
Straits, the iſland of Juan Fernandes *, &c. In 
different climates, the ſpecies varies in ſize, co. 
| Tour, and even in figure. We have ſeen ſome 
of theſe animals alive, and are poſſeſſed of ſeve- 
ral ſtuffed ſkins. From this number we have 
ſelected two for the engraver. The firſt is the 
common ſeal F of our ocean, of which there are 

ſeveral 


$nd many fea-calves, but very few about Spitzbergen. 
The largeſt ſea-calves are generally from five to eight feet 
long, and they furniſh the beſt oil. — They are as fond ef 
ſporting on the ice as on land; and whole flocks of them are 
ſometimes collected on the ſame board of ice. — The fe. 
calves are chiefly taken between the 74th and 77th degree, 
upon the weſtern borders of the ice. They are alſo taken 
every year in Davis's Straits, and near Nova Zembla ; De- 
Fript. de la Peche de Baleine, par Corneille Zorgdrager, vol. i. p. 198, 
tranflated from the German by M. le Marquis de Montmis ail. 


* The ſeals come to the iſland of Juan Fernandes in the Wi arm: 
month of September to bring forth their young. They ar WW The 
then ſo fierce, that, inſtead of retiring from man, they ad. WW ca, 
vance in order to bite him, though armed with a bludgeon, WWE 3 
.. The margin of the ſea is ſometimes covered with them to PECI 
the extent of more than half a mile; No Rogers. | the { 


+ Common ' ſeal with large black eyes; large whiſkers 
_ oblong noſtrils, flat head and noſe; tongue forked at the 
end; two canine teeth in each jaw, fix cutting teeth in tht 
upper jaw, and four in the lower; no external ears; boch 
covered with thick ſhort hair; ſhort tail; and five palmate 
toes on each foot, furniſhed with ſtrong ſharp claws. The uſui 
length is from five to ſix feet. The colour is very various, duſk, WM 
brinded or ſpotted with white and yellow; Penuaut' Syn. 
Dad. p. 330. 2 

Phoca ; Ariſt. Hift. Anim. lib. vi. c. xii. Oppian. Halieut. v. 35 
, Khis Grad. 99- #008 
Quad. p. 102: 1 
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n's ſereral varieties. We have ſeen one which ſeem- 
In ed to differ in the proportions of its body from 
0. che common kind; for its neck was ſhorter, its 
me body longer, and its claws larger. But theſe 
differences are not ſufficient to conſtitute a diſ- 
tinct ſpecies. The ſecond is the ſeal of the Me- 
the diterranean and ſouthern ſeas, which we preſume 
to be the phoca of the ancients, and a diſtinct 
ſpecies ; for it differs from the others by the 
quality of its hair, which is flowing and almoſt 
— black, while that of the common kind is gray 
ae and coarſe. It differs {till more in the form of 
a the teeth and ears; for it has a kind of ſmall ex- 
65, ternal ear, which the other wants: Its cutting 
teeth alſo terminate in two points, while thoſe 
D. of the other are ſmooth and ſharp-edged, like 
10 thoſe of the dog, wolf, and other quadrupeds. Its 
arms are likewiſe placed lower or more behind. 
y ar WW Theſe differences, however, are perhaps only 
. varieties depending on the climate, and not 
enn pecific differences; eſpecially as, in places where 
che ſeals abound, we find them larger and ſmall- 


8 Vitulus maris Mediterranei et oceani; Roddeler, p. 453- 458. 
bob Le veau marin ou loup de mer; Belon. p. 25. 

WW Scal, ſeoile, or ſea-calf, phoca five vitulus marinus ; Raii Synoß/. 
; uad. p. 189. Phil. Tranſ. vol. xIvii. p. 120. tab. 6. fig. 3. 
Caſſigcack; Craniz. Hip. of Greenl. vol. i. p. 123. 


duk) 3 Phoca vitulina, capite lævi inauriculato; Linn. Si. Nat. 
„. 56, 

. ih = dial; Faun. Suec, No. 4. 

Brif Le Phoque; Buffon, 


Seal ; Britiſh Zoology, vol. 1. p. 71. 
Y 2 5 
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er, thicker and thinner, and bf various colours, 
according to their ſex and age “. il, 

It was from a conformity, which, at firſt view, 
might appear flight, joined to ſome fugitive re- 
lations, that we Judged this ſecond or little ſea} 
to be the phoca of the ancients. We have been 
aſſured, that the individual in our poſſeſſion was 
brought from India; and it is very probable that 
it came from the Leveint. It was an adult ; for it 
wanted no teeth. Its ſize was at leaſt a fifth part 
teſs than that of the full grown ſeals in our ſeas, 
and two thitds leſs than thoſe of the frozen ſea; 
forit exceeded not two feet three inches in mw. 


® Canities ut homini et equo, fic quoque vitulo marino ac- 
cidit ; Olai Magn. de Gent. Sept. p. 165.—The ſea-calves are co- 
vered with ſhort hair, of various colours: Some of them are 
black and white, others yellow, grey, and even red; De- 
ſcriꝑt. de la Peche de Baleine, par Zorgarager, p. 191.— Near the 
bay of St. Matthew, in Magellan's Straits, we diſcovered two | 
iſlands, where the fea-wolves were fo numerous, that we could 
have loaded our five veſſels with them in two hours. They 
were of different colours, and of the ſize of a calf; Hiſt, de 
Nawigat. aux Terres Auſtrales, tom. i. p. 127.—The ſea-calves 
of Spitzbergen have their heads of different figures: Some of 
them are rounder, others longer and thinner under the muz- 
zle. They vary in colour. Some of them are fpot- 
ted like tigers; others are ſpotted with black and white: 
Some of them are yellow, others grey, and others red. 
In ſome, the pupils of the eyes are of a cryſtalline colour, in 
others white, in others yellowiſh, and in others reddiſh ; Re- 
cueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. P. 118. —The ſkin of the ſea- 
calf is covered with ſhort hair of various colours. Some of 
| theſe animals are white, as the whole of them are when fi 
brought forth; and, as they grow up, ſome become black, 
others red, and others have a mixture of all theſe colours; Char- 
leuoix, tom. iii. p. 147. 


while 
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while that deſcribed by Mr. Parſons, though not 
an adult, as it wanted ſeveral teeth, was ſeven 
feet and a half. Now, the characters which 
the ancients aſcribe to their phoca, correſpond 
not with an animal of ſuch magnitude, but ap- 
ply to this ſmall ſeal, which they frequently 
compare to the beaver and otter, animals that 
never can be compared with the large ſeals of 
the north. There is another relation, which, 
though falſe in its object, could never be attri- 
buted to our ſeals, or to thoſe of the northern ſeas. 
The ancients, when treating of the phoca, tell 
us, that its hair waves, and, from a natural ſym- 
pathy, follows the motions of the ſea; that it 
lies backward when the tide ebbs, and forward 
when it flows “; and that this ſingular effect 
continues long after the {kin has been ſeparated 
from the animal, Now, this quality could ne- 
ver have been imagined with regard to our ſeals 
or thoſe of the north; becauſe the hair of both 


lure, with the ſmall ſeal, whoſe hair is waving, 


other kinds, In general, ſeals of the ſouthern 


* Pelles eorum etiam detraQas corpori ſenſum æquorum reti- 
nere tradunt, ſemper æſtu maris recedente inhorreſcere ; Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib, ix. cap. xiii.—Severinus aſſerts, that he ſaw this wonder- 
ful appearance; but he expreſſes it with ſuch exaggeration as de- 
ſtroys its credibility. When the north wind blows, ſays he, the 
hairs which had been raiſed by the ſouth wind, fall down ſo cloſe, 
that they ſeem to diſappear 3 Mont, pour ſervir @ P Hiſt. des Ani- 
aux, part. i. p. 193. 


e ee have 


is ſhort and Riff. But it agrees, in ſome mea- 


and much longer and ſuppler than that of the 
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have finer and ſofter hair than thoſe of the north. 
ern ſeas*. Beſides, Cardan affirms politively +, 
that this quality, which had been conſidered ag 
fabulous, is found to be real in the Indies, 
Without giving more faith to Cardan's aſſertion 
than it deſerves, it at leaſt ſhows, that this qua- 
lity is peculiar to the Indian ſeal. Perhaps the 
appearance, if it exiſts, is electrical; and both 
ancients and moderns, being ignorant of the. 
caule, have aſcribed the effect to the ebbing and 
flowing of the ſea, But, however this matter 
tands, the reaſons already given are ſufficient 
to found a preſumption that the ſmall ſeal is the 
phocd of the ancients. It is likewiſe probable 
that it is the ſame with Rondeletius's Mediter- 
ranean ſeal t, which, he remarks, has a body 
proportionally longer and thinner than the ſeal 
of the ocean. The large ſeal, of which Mr. Par- 
ſons has given a figure and deſcription, and 
which was probably brought from the north- 
ern ſeas, ſeems to be a ſpecies diſtin from 
the other two; for, though ſo young as to 
have hardly any teeth, it was more than 


double the magnitude of the common kind. 
: M. Klein, 


* At the iſland of Juan Fernandes, the ſea-calves have a far 
ſo fine, and ſo ſhort, that I have ſcen nothing equal to it elle. 
where; Dampier, wol. 1. p. 118. 

+ Cardan de Subtilitate, lib. x. 

1 Rondelet. de Piſcibus, lib. xvi. 

Great ſeal, reſembling the common, but grows to the lengt“ 


of twelve leet ; (A gentleman of Dy acquaintance ſhot one of 4 
20 
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M. Klein *, as well as Mr. Parſons F, have ſaid 
a great deal concerning this animal in a few 
words. 

| From 


fize in the north of Scotland.) That deſcribed in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions was ſeven feet and a half long, yet ſo young as 
to have ſcarce any teeth. The common ſeal is at full growth 
when it has attained the length of fix. It inhabits the coaſts of 
Scotland, and the ſouth of Greenland; Penzant's Synopſ. of Quad. 
341. 
Ulſuk ; Craxtæ's Greenland, vol. i. p. 125. 

* Klein de Quad. p. 93. | 

+ This ſea-calf was ſhewed at Charing-croſs, London, in 
the month of February 1742. . . . « - Ihe figures given by 
Aldrovandus, Johnſton, and others, being profiles, lead us into 
two errors: 1ſt, They make a cubit in the fore-limb, which is 
not viſible in any ſhape from the ſurface of the body: And, 
2dly, make the poſterior parts terminate in two fins, which, on 
the contrary, are actually webbed feet, like thoſe of water-fowl, 
conſiſting of five toes, each having three articulations, and end- 
ing with nails of a darkiſh colour. The nails of the fore-paws are 
very conſiderable, being like the paws of a mole, contrived for 
crawling upon land, and partly for ſwimming, by a narrower web 
between each toe; but the hinder feet are extenſive webs, ſerving 
alone to drive or row the creature in the waters. The 
animal, which was a female, died yeſterday morning, Feb. 16, 
and the wi/cera were as follows: The ſtomachs, inteſtines, blad- 
der, kidneys, ureters, diaphragm, lungs, great blood-veſſels, 
and pudenda, were like thoſe of a cow. The hairs of the whiſkers 
are very long and clear. The ſpleen was two feet long, four 
inches broad, and very thin. The liver conſiſted of fix lobes, 
each hanging as long and lank as the ſpleen, with a very ſmall 
gall-bladder. The heart was long and flabby in its contexture in 
general; having a large foramen ovale, and very great columnæ 
carne. In the lower ſtomach were about four pounds weight of 
flinty pebbles, of which theſe I have the honour to lay before you 
are part; all which are ſharp and angular, as if the animal choſe 
them of that form for cutting the food. - The uterus 1s of 
the horned kind, each corny being conſiderably thicker than the 

| Y 4 | body, 
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From what has been remarked, it appears, 
that there are three diſtin ſpecies of the ſea]: 
The ſmall black ſeal of India and the Levant, 


the common ſeal of our ſeas, and the large ſea] 


of the northern ocean; to the firſt of which, 


all that the ancients have written concerning the 
pboca muſt be referred. Ariſtotle knew this 
animal ; for he tells us, that it is of an amhi- 
guous nature, an intermediate creature between 


aquatic and terreſtrial animals; that it is an im- 
perfect quadruped ; that it has no external ears, 


but only two conſpicuous auditory paſſages, and 

that it has a forked tongue, paps for ſuckling, 
and a ſmall tail like that of the ſtag. But he 
ſeems to have been deceived when he ſays, that 
this animal has no gall-bladder. Mr. Parſons, 
indeed, acknowledges, that the gall-bladder of 
the large ſeal he has deſcribed was very ſmall. 
M. Daubenton, however, found, in our ſeal, 
which he diſſected, that the gall-bladder was 
proportioned to the ſize of the liver; and the 
Gentlemen of the Academy found a gall- bladder 


body, or duct leading to them. The owvaria are very large, 

being granulated on the ſurface with the ova, under a very thin 
membrane; and the opening into the tubes leading to the cornu 
is a great hole. I have annexed a drawing of this part—as well 


as of the animal itſelf, which is thought perfectly like the original. 


The animal is viviparous, and ſuckles its young by the mamillz, 
like quadrupeds, and its fleſh is carnous and muſcular. This was 
very young, though ſeven feet and a half in length, having ſcarce 
any teeth, and having four holes regularly placed about the navel; 
Phil. Tranſ. No. 469. p., 383. „ 


m 
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in the ſeal they deſcribe z but mention not that 
it was remarkably ſmall. 

Ariſtotle, beſides, could have no knowledge 
of the large ſeals produced in the frozen ſea; 
becauſe, in his time, the whole north of 
Europe and of Aſia were entirely unknown. 
The Greeks, and even the Romans, regarded 
France and Germany as their north. The 
Greeks, particularly, knew none of the animals 
peculiar to theſe countries. Hence Ariſtotle, 
who mentions the phoca as a common animal, 
can mean nothing elſe than the Mediterranean 
ſeal. | 

Theſe three animals, though different | in ſpe- 
cies, have many common properties, and ought 
to be regarded as of the ſame nature. The fe- 
males bring forth in winter, and place their young 
upon a bank of ſand, a rock, or a {mall iſland. 
They fit on their hind- legs *, to allow their young 
to ſuck; and they continue to nouriſh them in 
this manner during twelve or fifteen days, with- 
out removing them from the place of their birth ; 
after which the mother carries them to the ſea, 
and learns them to ſwim and to ſearch for food. 
When fatigued, ſhe places them on her back. 
As every litter conſiſts only of two or three, her 
cares are not much divided, and their education 


** The ſeals have two fins on each fide the rump, which ſerr: 
inſtead of a tail in the ſea; and, on land, they fit on them, when 
they give ſuck to their young 3 Dampier, vol. 1. P. 82. 


— 


18 
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is ſoon completed. Beſides, nature has be- 
ſtowed on theſe animals uncommon ſagacity and 


| ſentiment. When aſſiſtance is neceſſary, they 


underſtand and mutually aid one another. The 
young know their mother in the midſt of a nu- 
merous troop. They diftinguiſh her voice, and, 
when ſhe calls, they never fail to come &. We 
know not the period of geſtation ; but, if we 
Judge of it from that of the growth, the duration 


of life, and the magnitude of the animal, it muſt 


be ſeveral months: It is ſome years before they 
acquire their full growth, and the duration of 


their life muſt be proportionally long. I am 


even inclined to believe that they live longer than 
is generally imagined, perhaps above a hundred 
years; for the cetaceous animals live much 
longer than the quadrupeds; and as the ſeal is 
the intermediate link between both, it ought to 


partake of the nature of the former, and, of 


courſe, enjoy life longer than the latter. 
The voice of the ſeal has been compared to 
the barking of a hoarſe dog : When young, it 
is clearer, and reſembles the mewing of a cat. 
The young, when carried off from the mother, 
mew continually, and ſometimes die of hunger 
rather than take the food that is offered to them. 
The old ſeals bark at thoſe who ſtrike them, and 
uſe every effort to bite and avenge themſelves. 
In general, they are not very timid, and even 
* Dampier, vol. 1. p. $9. 
© Dampier, vol. 1. p. $9 PER 
| 
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ſhow marks of courage. Inſtead of being afraid 
at lightning, or thunder, it ſeems to entertain - 
them. During a tempeſt, they leave the wa- 
ter, and even the ice, to avoid the ſhock of 
the waves; and they come upon the land to 
amuſe themſelves with the ſtorm, and to receive 
the rain, of which they are exceedingly fond. 
They have naturally a diſagreeable ſmell, which 
is felt at a great diſtance, when numbers of them 
are collected in one place. When purſued, they 
frequently void their excrements, which are 
yellow, and diffuſe an abominable odour. They 
have a great quantity of blood; and, as they are 
likewiſe loaded with fat, they are heavy and 
ſluggiſh. They ſleep much, and very ſound *. 
They love to fleep in the ſun, upon boards of ice, 
and upon rocks; and they may be approached 
without wakening them. This 1s the moft 
common mode of ſeizing them. They are ſel- 
dom ſhot, becauſe, though the ball enters their 
head, they do not die ſuddenly, but ſpring into 
the water, and the hunter loſes them. As they 
may be approached very near when aſleep, or 
when at a diſtance from the ſea, their motion 
being flow, they are affaulted with clubs and 
poles, They are very robuſt and tenacious of 


* Nullum animal graviore ſomno premitar. Piss quibus in 
Dari utuntur, humi quoque pedum vice ſerpunt; ſurſum deorſum- 
de claudicantium more fe moventes. . . Capitur dormiens vitulas 
mariaus, prœſertim humano mucrone, quia profundiiiiune dormit; . 


Ol. Magn, de Gent. Sept. p. 165. c 
lite, 
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life. They die not eaſily,” a traveller remarks. 
* for, though mortally wounded, their blood 
* almoſt entirely exhauſted, and their ſkin taken 
off, they ſtill live; and it is frightful to ſee 
them in this condition, weltering in their 
© blood. We killed one which was eight feet 
© long: After ſkinning it, and taking out moſt 
© of the fat, notwithſtanding all the blows it had 
© received on the head and muzzle, it ſtill endea- 
voured to bite, and even ſeized a cutlaſs with 
nearly as much vigour as if it had not been 
wounded. We afterwards thruſt a ſword acrok 
the heart and liver, from which there iſſued as 
great a quantity of blood as comes from an ox; 
Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. Pp. 117. 


«„ „ (a „ 


* 


The hunting of theſe animals, though not 
difficult, is very profitable; for the fleſh 
makes tolerable food *, and the {kin 1s a good 


»The ſecond ſpecies of ſea-wolves {/zals } is ſmaller than the 
firſt (walrus), They bring forth their young on land, on the 
Hands, upon the ſand, upon rocks, &c.——The ſavages make 
War with theſe animals. Their fleſh is good, and their oil is uſed 
as a dainty at all their feaſts. Theſe ſea-wolves come aſhore at 
all ſeaſons, and never retire far from the land. In fine weather, 
they are found ſleeping or baſking in the ſun upon the ſands, or 
upon rocks. In ſome places a band of two or three hundred of 
them may be ſeen on the ſhore. They are eaſily killed. 
All the materials for oil are collected about the bladder, into 
which the ſavages put it, after being melted. This oil is ex- 
tremely good, and is employed for frying fiſh, and other pur- 
poſes. It is as ſweet and well flavoured as olive oil; and, when 
put into barrels, it leaves neither odour nor dregs; Deſcript. at 
I Anterigue Septent, par Denis, tom, ii. Pp. 253. 


fur: 
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fur * : The Americans make a kind of balls of 
it, which they fill with air, and uſe as rafts f. 
From their greaſe an oil is extracted, which is 


finer and better taſted than that of the porpoiſe 
and other-cetaceous fiſhes, 


To the three ſpecies of ſeals already mention- 
ed, we may perhaps add a fourth, of which the 
author of Anſon's voyage has given a figure and 
deſcription under the name of the /ea-lon . 


This 


* Beſide the greaſe of the ſea-calf, its ſkin ſells for three, 
four, or five ſhillings, in proportion to its fize and beauty; 
Deſcript. de la Peche de la Baleine, par Zorgdrager, p. 196. 
Formerly great quantities of ſea-wolves ſkins were uſed as 
muffs; theſe are now unfaſhionable, and the ſkins are em- 
ployed in covering cheſts and trunks. When tanned, they 
have nearly the ſame grain as Turkey leather. They are not 
equally fine; but then they are not ſo eaſily ſcratched, and 
preſerve their freſhneſs for a long time. They make very good 
boots and ſhoes which repel the water. Benches are likewiſe 
covered with them; and the wood fails ſooner than the cover- 
ing; Hi. de la Nouvelle France, par le P. Charlevoix, tom. iii. 
5 147. 

+ Of their ſkins, a kind of balls are made, which, as 
being filled with air, are uſed as rafts or boats; Loy, de Fre- 
Ur, p. 75. 

t Leonine ſeal. The 1 has an arched projecting ſnout, 
hanging five or ſix inches below the lower jaw. The feet 
are ſhort and duſky, with five toes on each, furniſhed with 
nails. The hind-feet have the appearance of great laciniated 
fins. It has large eyes, and great whiſkers. The hair on the 
body is ſhort, and of a dun colour; that on the neck a little longer. 
The ſkin is very thick. The length of an old male is wy feet, 
and the greateſt circumference fifteen. 

Female. Noſe blunt, tuberous at the top; noſtrils BF 7 
mouth breaking very little into the jaws; two ſmall cutting 
teeth below, two ſmall, and two larger, abcve; two canine 


teeth 


* 


* 
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This animal abounds on the Magellanic coaſts, 
and at the iſland of Juan Fernandes in the Adu 
Sea. The ſea- lions reſemble the ſeal, which is 


likewiſe very common in the ſame latitudes ; f 


but they are much larger. When they have ac- 
quired their full growth, they are from eleven to 
eightcen feet long, and from ſeven or eight to 


eleven feet in circumference. They are ſo fat, 


that, after piercing the ſkin, which is an inch 


thick, there is at leaſt a foot of blubber, before 


we reach the fleſh: One of them will yield five 
hundred pints of oil. They are, at the ſame 


time, very full of blood, which ſprings with 


great force when the animal is deeply wounded. 
Upon cutting the throat of an individual, two 
hogſheads of blood were collected, beſide what 
remained in the veſſels of the body. Their ſkin 
is covered with ſhort hair, of a clear tawny co- 
lour ; but their tail and feet are blackiſh. Their 


teeth remote from the preceding; five grinders in each jaw; 


all the teeth conic; eyes oblique and ſmall; auricles none; 
fore-legs twenty inches long; toes furniſhed with flat oblong | 
nails; hind-parts, inſtead of legs, divided into two great bi- 


furcated fins; no tail; the whole covered with ſhort ruſt-co- 


loured hair; length, from noſe to the end of the fins, four 
yards; greateſt circumference two yards and a half; Pennant's 
er 

Sea-lion ; Dampicr's Voyag. wil. i. p. go. vol. iv. p. 1 i: Rogers's 
Vozag. p. 136. Anſen's Voyag. p. 122. 

Leo marinus Rſis ſiwutcha; Steller, Now. Com Petrop. vol. tl. 
p. 361. Hift. Kamchatka, P. 120. Muller's Exped. p. 60. 


Phoca leonina, capite antice . Linn, Syſt. Nat. p. 55. 
Le lion marin; Bon. 


toes 
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toes are united by a membrane, which extends 
not to their extremity, and each of them is ter- 


mon ſeals, not only in magnitude, but in other 
characters. The males have a kind of large 
creſt or trunk, which hangs from the end of the 
upper Jaw to the length of five or ſix inches. 
This part is wanting in the females, which, be- 
fide their being much ſmaller, at once diſtin- 
guiſnes them from the males. Each male car- 
ries about him a troop of females, and al- 
lows no other male to approach. Theſe animals 
are truly amphibious. They paſs the ſummer 
in the ſea, and the winter upon land. In this 


new born ſea- lion is as large as a full grown com- 
mon ſeal. 5 

During all the time the ſea- lions are upon 
land, they fced upon the herbage which grows 
on the banks of running waters. When not 


very indolent; and it is difficult to waken them: 
But they have the precaution of ſtationing males 
as ſentinels round the places where they ſleep; 
and theſe ſentinels are ſaid to give warning when 
danger approaches. Their cries are loud and of 
various tones. Sometimes they grunt like hogs, 


ten quarrel about the females, and inflict dread- 
ful wounds with their teeth. The fleſh of thefe 


paſturing, they fleep in the mire. They are 


minated by a claw. They differ from the com- 


> 


laſt ſeaſon, the females bring forth, and produce 
but one or two at a time, which they ſuckle. A 


and ſometimes ſnort like horſes. The males of- 


7 animals 
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animals is tolerable food; the tongue, par- 
ticularly, is equally good as that of an ox. It 
is very eaſy to kill them; for they can neither 
fly nor defend themſelves. They are ſo un- 
wieldy, that they can hardly move or turn them- 
ſelves. A perſon has only to take care not to 
come too near their teeth, which are very ſtrong, 
and with which they inflict mortal wounds *. 
From other obſervations, compared with the 
former, and from ſome concluſions to be de- 
duced from them, it appears that theſe ſea-lions, 
which are found in the ſouthern point of Ame- 
rica, appear again, with little variety, on the 
northern coaſts of the ſame Continent. The large 
ſeals of Canada, mentioned by Denis under the 
denomination of /ea-wolves, and which he diſ- 
tinguiſhes from the common ſeals, may be of 
the ſame ſpecies with the ſea-lions. 'Their young, 
this author remarks, when brought forth, are 
thicker and longer than the largeſt hog. Now, 
it is certain, that the ſeals of our ocean, though 
full grown, are never of this ſize. The Medi- 
terranean ſeal, or the phoca of the ancients, is 
ſtill leſs. There remain only the ſeals deſcribed 
by Parſons, whoſe magnitude correſponds with 
thoſe of Denis T. Parſons does not mention the 


* Anſon's Voyage round the World. 

+ To the teſtimony of Denis, we may ſtill add that of P. 
Chr. Leclerg : Upon the coaſts of North America, there àte 
© ſea-wolves, ſome of which are as large as horſes and oxen. 
© /Theſe ſca-wolves are called Ouaſpous; Relation de Ia Gafptft 
2. 490. 

ſea 
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ſea where this large ſeal was found. But, whe- 
ther it came from the north, of Europe or from 
America, it might be the ſame with the ſea- 
wolf of Denis, and the ſea-lion of Anſon z be- 
cauſe its ſize is the ſame, ſince, though it had 
not nearly acquired its full growth, it was ſeven 
feet long. Beſides, the moſt remarkable differ- 
ence, next to that of magnitude, between the 
ſea-lion and the ſeal, is a large creſt which the 
male of the former has upon the upper jaw; but 
the female has no creſt, Parſons did not ſee 
the male. He deſcribed the female only, which 
had no creſt, and perfectly reſembled the fe- 
male ſea-lion of Anſon. To theſe ſimilarities, 
Parſons adds another, which is ſtill more re- 
markable : He tells us, that his ſeal had the ſto- 
machs and inteſtines of a cow; and, at the ſame 
time, the author of Anſon's Voyages ſays, that 
the ſea-lion feeds upon herbage during the whole 
ſummer. Hence it is extremely probable, that 
the ſtructure of theſe two animals is the ſame, or 
rather that they are the ſame animals, and very 
different from the other ſeals, who have but one 
ſtomach, and feed upon fiſhes. 

Woods Rogers had mentioned, before the 
author of Anſon's Voyage, theſe ſea-lions on the 
coalts of South America, and deſcribes them a 
ittl differently: The ſea-lion, he remarks, 

is a very ſtrange creature, and of a prodigious 
' lize, I have ſeen ſome of them above twenty 

feet long, and could not weigh leſs than four 


* thouſand pounds, Others were [1xteen feet 
VOL. vII. 2 „„ 
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in length, and might weigh about two thou— 
ſand pounds. The quantity of oil they yield- 
ed was amazing. The figure of their body 
approaches to that of the ſea-calf; but their 


ſkin is thicker than that of an ox. The hair 


is ſhort and coarſe, the head diſproportionally 


large, and the mouth remarkably big: The 


eyes are of a monſtrous ſize. The muzzle re- 
ſembles that of a lion, with terrible whiſkers, 
the hairs of which are ſo ſtiff that they may 
ſerve for tooth- picks. About the end of the 


month of June, theſe animals repair to the 
iſland of Juan Fernandes, in order to produce 


their young, which they depoſit about a gun- 
ſhot from the margin of the ſea. There they 
remain till the end of September, without 
moving out of the place, and without taking 
any nouriſhment ; at leaſt, we never faw them 


cat. I obſerved ſome of them continue eight 
days in the ſame ſpot, and would not have 
abandoned it, if we had not frighted them. 


. At the iſland of Lobos, on the coaſt of 
ee, we ſaw ſome ſea- lions, and a greater 
number of ſeals *.“ 


Thefe obſervations of Woods Rogers, which 


correſpond very well with thoſe of the author 
of Anſon's Voyage, ſeem ſtill farther to prove, 
that the ſea-lions feed upon herbage when they 
are on land ; for it is by no means probable, that 
they paſs three months without taking any nou- 
riſhment, eſpecially when ſuckling their young: 


Voyage round the World by Woods . 
12 Io 
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jn the Collection of Voyages to the South Sea, 
there are many remarks concerning thefe ani- 
mals: but neither the facts nor deſcriptions ap- 
pear to be exact. For example, it is ſaid, that, 
in Magellan's Straits *, there are woe ſo 
large, that their ſkin, when extended, was thirty- 
fix feet wide; which 1s unqueſtionably an ex- 
aggeration. We are allo told, that, in the two 
iſlands of Port Deſire, theſe animals reſemble 
lions in the anterior part of their body, having 
the head, neck, and ſhoulders garniſhed with a 
very long buſhy mane T. This is {till a greater 
exaggeration ; for the ſea-lions have only a little 
more hair on the neck than on the reſt of the 
body ; but this hair exceeds not an inch in 
length T. It is farther remarked, that ſome of 
theſe animals are more than eighteen feet long ; 
that many of them are only fourteen feet ; and 
that, generally, they exeed not five hy. This 
account would lead us to believe that there are 
two ſpecies, the one much larger than the other; 
becauſe the author does not inform us whether 
this difference was owing to the difference of 
their ages, which, however, was neceſſary to 
prevent error. Theſe animals, ſays Corea ||, 
keep their mouths always open: Two men 


* Navigation aux Terres Auftrales, tom. i. p. 168. 

+ Idem, tom. 1. p. 221. 

| Hiſt, du Paraguay, par le P. Charlevoix, tom. vi. p. 181. 
Navigation aux Terres Auſtrales, tom. ii. p. 11. 

Voyage de Coreal, tom. ii. p. 180. 
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are hardly able to kill one of them with ; 
ſpear, which is the beſt weapon to uſe againſt 
them. The female ſuckles four or five young, | 
and drives away any other young ones which 
approach her: From this circumſtance J con- 
cluded that the females bring forth four or five 
at a litter.” This conjecture ſeems to be well 
founded ; for the ſeal deſcribed by Mr. Parſons 
had four paps, ſituated in ſuch a manner as to 
form a ſquare, in the centre of which the navel 
is placed. I thought it proper to collect all the 
facts relative to theſe animals, which are very 
little known. It were to be wiſhed that ſome 
ſenſible traveller would furniſh us with a proper 
deſcription of them, and particularly of their in- 
ternal parts, as the ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. ; for, 
if the teſtimony of voyagers could be relied on, 
we ſhould believe that the ſea-lions belong to the 
claſs of ruminating animals; that they have ſeve- 
ral ſtomachs; and, conſequently, that their ſpecies 
is far removed from that of the ſeal, or ſea- cal, 
which certainly has but one ſtomach, and ought 
to be ranked with the carnivorous tribes. 


& ⁊1nwn h «a: 
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The WALRUS *, MORSE, or SEA-COV. 


'THE denomination of ſea-cow, under which 
the walrus is moſt generally known, has been 
1c, U 


*The arctic walrus, with two great tuſks in the upper jau, 
pointed downwards; four grinders on both ſides, above and 
below; 
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il applied“; for the animal it denotes has 
no reſemblance to a cow, The name fea-ele- 
phant, which others have given it, is better ima- 


gined, becauſe it is founded on a conſpicuous 


character: The walrus, like the elephant, has 
two large ivory tulks which proceed from the 
upper jaw; and its head, if it had a trunk, would 
have a great reſemblance to that of the elephant. 


below ; no cutting teeth : five palmated toes on chch foot; a round 
head; fmall mouth; very thick lips covered above and below 
with pellucid briſtles as thick as a ſtraw; ſmall fiery eyes; two 
ſmall orifices inſtead of ears; ſhort neck; body thick in the mid- 
dle, tapering towards the tails ſkin thick, wrinkled, with ſhort 
browniſh hairs thinly diſperſed ; legs ſhort ; five toes on each foot, 
all connected by webs, and ſmall nails on each; the hind- feet 
very broad; each leg looſely articulated ; the hind-legs generally 
extend on a line with the body; tail very ſhort; penis long ; the 
length, from noſe to tail, ſometimes eighteen feet, and ten or 
twelve round in the thickeft part. The tuſks have been ſome- 
times found of the weight of twenty pounds each; Pennant's Dungy: 
of Quad. p. 336. 

Mort, the Ruſſian name of this animal. 

Walrus, morſe, Roſmarus; Worm. Muj. p. 289. Raii Synop/. 
Quad. p. 194. Latt, p. 41. Fobnſt. de Piſcibus, p. 160. 
tab. 44. 

Sea-horſe, or morſe ; Marten“ Spitzberg. ry 107. 182. Eeede s 
Greenland, p. 82. | 

Sea-cow ; Crantx's Greenland, vol. i. p. 125. 

| Odobenus. La vache marine; Briſſon. Quad. p. 30. 

Trichecus roſmarus, dentibus Janigrus ſuperioribus exſertis: 
Linn. Syſt. Nat. p. 49. 

* The name /ea-cow, as well as /ea:-calf, has perhaps been 
derived from this circumſtance, that the walrus and ſeal ſome- 
times cry like the lowing of a cow or calf : * Ipfis,* ſays Pliny, 


ſpeaking of the ſeals, © in ſomno mugitus, unde nomen vituli;“ 
lib. ix. cap. 13. | 
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The walrus not only wants this inſtrument, 
which ſerves the elephant for an arm and hand, 
but it has not the uſe of its arms and legs, which, 


as in the ſeals, are incloſed within the ſkin, the 


hands and feet being alone free. The body is 
long, ſwelled before, narrow behind, and every 
where covered with ſhort hair. The fingers of 
the hands and feet are enveloped in a membrane, 
and terminated by ſharp ſhort claws. Thick 
hairs, in the form of whiſkers, ſurround the 
mouth. 'The tongue 1s ed The walrus 
has no external ears; ſo that, if we except the 
two large tuſks which change the form of the 
head, and the want of cutting teeth both above 
and below, it reſembles the ſeal in every other 
article: It is only much larger and ſtronger. 
The largeſt ſeals exceed not ſeven or eight feet. 


The walrus is generally twelve; and ſome of 


them are ſixteen feet long, and eight or nine in 
circumference. Both animals inhabit the ſame 
ſeas, and are almoſt always found together. 
They have many common habits : They live 
equally in water or on land: They both climb 
upon boards of ice : They ſuckle and manage 
their young in the ſame manner: They live on the 
ſame food, and equally aſſociate in large troops. 
But the ſpecies of the walrus is not ſo much 
diverſified as that of the ſeal. Neither does it 
ſtray to ſuch diſtances, but is more attached to 


Its proper climate; for it is ſeldom ſeen any 
where 
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where but in the northern ſeas. Hence the an- 


cients were acquainted with the ſeal, but had no 
knowledge of the walrus. 


This animal is mentioned by moſt voyagers 
' who have frequented the northern ſeas of Aſia *, 


Europe, 


* We find the tuſks of the walrus in the environs of Nova Zem- 
bla, and in all the iſlands, as far as the Oby. They are are ſaid to 
be frequent about Jeniſki, and they were ſeen formerly as far as 
Pjaſida, We again meet with them at Schalaginſkoi, and among 
the Schuktſchii, where they are very large. . . . . It is proba- 
ble that theſe animals are numerous from this place to the river 
Anadir; for all the tuſks ſold at Jakutzk are brought from 
Anadirſkoi. The tuſks of the walrus are likewiſe found in Hud- 
ſon's ſtraits, where they are a Ruſſian ell in length, and as thick 
as a man's arm. Their ivory is equally good with that of the 
elephant's tuſks; Voyage du Nord, tom. vi. p. 7. At Ja- 
kutzk, I ſaw ſome teeth of the walrus which were a Ruſſian ell 
and a quarter, and others an ell and a half in length. They 
are commonly broader than thick, and are about four inches 
wide at the baſe. . . I never heard that, in the neighbourhood of 
Anadirſkoi, the walrus was hunted or fiſhed to procure its teeth. 
On the contrary, I was aſſured, that the inhabitants found theſe 
teeth on the low ſhores, detached from the animal; and, conſe- 
quently, that there was no occaſion for killing the creatures. 
I have frequently been aſked, whether the walrus of Anadirſko1 
was a different ſpecies from that found in the weſt paſſage of the 
frozen ſea, becauſe the teeth brought from the eaſt coaſt are 
much larger than thoſe which come from the weſt. . . It ap- 
pears that the walrus of Greenland, and that on the weſt of 
the frozen ſea, have no communication with thoſe found on the 
eaſt of Kolima, about the point of Schalaginſkoi, and ſtill far- 
ther, near Anadirſkoi. Neither do thoſe of Hudſon's Bay ſeem 
to join thoſe of Tſchuktſchi. . . It is univerſally agreed, however, 
that the walrus of Anadirſkoi differs neither in ſize nor figure 
from that of Greenland, &c. ; Voyage de Gmelin en Siberie, tom. ili. 
J. 148, — - Nete, M. Gmelin has not reſolved this queſtion, 
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Europe, and America. But as Zorgdraper 


appears to ſpeak of it with greater intelligence 
than any other author, I ſhall here give a tranſ- 


lation of what he has ſaid on this ſubject, which 
was communicated to me by the Marquis de 


Montmirail f. 
In Horiſont and Klock bays, che walrus and 


E 


of them now remain. . . . During the heat 


AF 


bouring plains, and are ſometimes ſeen in 
troops of one or two hundred, particularly 
the walrus, who can continue there for ſeveral 
days running, till hunger forces him back to 


K „ 3 


EN 


blance to the ſeal; but they are ſtronger and 


« larger. Like the ſeal, ys hve toes; ay 


though I think it may be anſwered 3 in a ſatisfactory n manner. 
He remarks, that theſe animals are neither hunted at Anadir- 


ſkoi, nor on the eaſtern part of the frozen ſea; and, conſe- 


quently, no teeth are brought thither but thoſe of the creatures 
who die a natural death. Of courſe, it is not ſurpriſing, that 
teeth, which have acquired their full growth, ſhould be larger 
than thoſe of the Greenland walrus, which is often killed when 
young. 

* On the coaſts of North America, we ſaw ſea-cows, GY 
alſo beafts with the large teeth; becauſe they have large tuſks, 
as long as the half of a man's arm... No ivory can be finer; 


and they are found on Sable iſland: Dyjripe de { Ameriget Sep- 
tent. par Denis, tom. ii. p. 257. 


+ Deſcript. de la Priſe de la Baleine, et le la Peche du Green- 


land, &c, par Corneille Zorgdrager. 


= 


ſeals were formerly very numerous; but few 


of ſummer, both of them reſort to the neigh- 


the ſea. Theſe animals have a great reſem- 


their 
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their claws are ſhorter, and their head thicker, 


, 
5 


c 


6 


1 


rounder, and ſtronger. The ſkin of the wal- 
rus, eſpecially about the neck, is an inch thick, 
wrinkled, and covered with very ſhort hair 
of various colours. His upper jaw is armed 
with two tuſks of half an ell, or an ell in 
length, which are hollow at the root, and 
grow larger as the animal advances in years. 


The walrus 1s ſometimes obſerved to have but 


one tuſk, having loſt the other by fighting; or 
by age. This ivory is generally clearer than 
that of the elephant; becauſe it is harder and 
more compact. The mouth of the walrus re- 
ſembles that of an ox, and 1s garniſhed above 
and below with hollow pointed hairs, about 
the thickneſs of a ſtraw. Above the mouth 
are two noſtrils, through which theſe animals 
blow. the water, like the whale, without, how- 
ever, making much noiſe. Their eyes are ſpark- 
ling, red, and inflamed during the heat of ſum- 


mer; and, as they cannot then endure the im- 


preſſion made by the ſalt water on their eyes, 


they continue more willingly on the land in 


ſummer than in any other ſeaſon. . . . - - « 
They are very numerous about Spitzbergen. 
They are killed on land with lances. . . They 
are hunted on account of the profit derived 
from their teeth and greaſe. Their oil is near- 
ly as much eſteemed as that of the whale. 
Their teeth are of more value than the whole 
oil they yield. The internal part of the teeth, 
4 © eſpecially 
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* eſpecially when large, the ſubſtance of which 
© is harder and more compact than that of the 
© ſmaller ones, is more precious than Ivory, 
When a pound of the ſmaller kind is ſold for 
* a florin, a pound of the large brings three, 
four, and often five florins. A middle ſized 
© tooth weighs three pounds . . . . and an 
ordinary walrus furniſhes half a ton of oil. 
Hence the whole animal brings thirty-ſix 
* florins, eighteen for the two teeth, and as 
much for the oil... Formerly, vaſt troops 
of theſe animals were found on land. But 
© our veſlels, which go annually to the whale 
© fiſhery, have ſo terrified them, that they have 
© retired to the moſt ſequeſtered places; and 
© thoſe who remain never venture upon land in 
troops, but continue in the water, or diſperſed 
© among the boards of ice *® When a walrus 
is met with upon the ice, or in the water, a 


* 'The number of theſe animals muſt be greatly reduced, or 
rather, moſt of them have retired to unknown coaſts ; for we 
find, in the Collection of Voyages to the North, that, in the year 
1704, near Cherry Ifland, in the latitude of 65 degrees 4; 
minutes, the crew of an Engliſh veſſel fell in with a prodigious 
number of theſe creatures, all lying near each other ; that out of 
more than a thouſand, of which this troop conſiſted, the failors 
killed only fifteen ; but that they found as many teeth as filled a 
ton— that, on the 13th of July, they killed a hundred more, of 
which they carried off only the teeth — that, in 1706, another 
Engliſh crew killed ſeven or eight hundred in fix hours; in 
1708, more than nine hundred in ſeven hours; in 1710, eight 
hundred in a few days; and that a ſingle man flew forty with a 
ſpear. 

6 ſtrong 
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ſtrong harpoon is darted at him, which not 
unfrequently ſlips upon the thick, hard, ſkin. 
But, when pierced, the animal is dragged with 
a cable toward the helm of the boat, is ſlain 
with a ftrong ſpear made for the purpoſe, and 
afterwards brought to the neareſt ſhore, or to 
a flat board of ice. He is generally heavier 
than an ox. The fiſhers begin with taking off 
his ons which being of no value, is thrown 
away k. With a hatchet, they ſeparate the 
two teeth from the head; or, to prevent the 
teeth from damage, they cut off the head, and 
* boil it in a cauldron. The blubber is afterwards 
* cut into long ſlices, and carried to the ſhip. . . 
* It is equally difficult to follow the walrus by 
* rowing as the whale, and the harpoon is often 
* darted in vain ; becauſe the whale is more 
* eafily pierced, and the harpoon does not flip 
* {o readily. . . The walrus is often ſtruck three 
times, with a ſtrong ſharp ſpear, before his 
hard thick ſkin is pierced. It is neceſlary, 
© therefore, to ſtrike him in a place where the 
* ſkin is well ſtretched. For this reaſon, the 
* fiſhers aim at the eyes of the animal, which 
* obliges it to turn its head, and ſtretch the 


a. 


* 
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* Lorgdrager ſeems to have been ignorant that a very 
good leather is made of this ſkin. I have ſeen ſtrong coach 
braces made of it. Anderſon, after Other, ſays, that girths, 


and ropes for boats, are alſo made of this ſkin; Hi. of Green- 
| land, tom. ii. 5. 160. 


fſkin 
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ſkin of the throat or breaſt. Then the blow 
is given in this place, and the ſpear is quickly 
retracted, to prevent the creature from ſeizing 
it with his teeth, and wounding his aſſailant, 
either with his teeth, or even with the ſpear, 
which ſometimes happens. The attack upon 
a ſmall board of ice never laſts long; becauſe 
© the walrus, whether wounded or not, throws 
© himſelf quickly into the water; and, there. 
fore, attacking him upon land, is always prefer. 
© red... . . Theſe animals are found in unfre- 
6 
8 


a 6G 
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quented places only, asin the iſland of Moffen, 
| behind Worland, in the land ſurrounding 
* Horiſont and Klock bays, in retired plains, 
© and banks of ſand, where veſſels rarely ap- 
© proach. Even thoſe which are there met 
< with, inſtructed by the perſecutions they have 
© ſuffered, are ſo much on their guard, that they 
© keep always near the water, to facilitate their 
© retreat. This fact I experienced on the large 
bank of ſand behind Worland, called R/, 
* where [I fell in with a troop of thirty or forty. 
Some of them were on the very margin of 
the water, and others at no great diſtance from 
it. We ſtopped ſome hours, without landing, 
in hopes that they would advance farther into 
the plain. But, as this ſtratagem did not ſuc- 
© ceed, we landed with two boats to the right 
* and left of them. Almoſt the whole of 
them were in the water the moment we put 
* Our 
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© our feet on the land; ſo that our hunting was 
confined to the wounding of a few, which 


likewiſe inſtantly darted into the fea. . . . . » 
Before being perſecuted, theſe animals ad- 
vanced far upon land; ſo that, in high tides, 
they were at a great diſtance from the water ; 
and, when the tide ebbed, the diſtance being 
increaſed, they were eaſily aſſailed. . . . . We 
marched in front of theſe animals to cut off 
their retreat from the ſea. They ſaw all theſe 


preparations without betraying any ſymptoms 
of fear; and each hunter often killed one of 


them, before it could regain the water. We 


made a barrier of the dead carcaſes, and left 
ſome of our men in ambuſh to ſlay thoſe 


which remained. 0 ſometimes killed three 
or four hundred. . . . . From the prodigious 
quantity of teeth ſcattered over the ground, 
it is obvious that theſe animals muſt have for- 
merly been very numerous. When 
wounded, they become furious, ſtriking from 
one {ide to the other with their teeth. They 


break the arms, or drive them out of the 


hands of their aſſailants; and, at laſt, burning 
with rage, they place their head between their 
paws, or fins, and allow themſelves to tumble 
into the ſea. . .. When very numerous, they 
grow ſo audacious, that, in order to ſecure 
one another, they ſurround. the boats, and 
endeavour. to overſet them, by friking or 


piercing 
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piercing the planks with their teeth... , In 
fine, this elephant of the ſea, before he be. 
came "acquainted with men, was afraid of 
no enemy; becauſe he had learned to con- 
quer the rapacious Greenland bear, which 
may be ranked among the number of ſea- 
robbers.” 
By adding to Zorgdrager's remarks thoſe 
which are to be found in the Collection of 
Voyages to the North *, and others that are ſcat- 
tered 


K̃ͤ« „% ᷣ˙ 


* The ſea-horſe (walrus) reſembles the ſea-calf ¶ al), ex. 
cept that he is much larger; for he is of the ſize of an ox. 
His paws, both before and behind, like thoſe of the ſea- calf, 
have five toes; but the claws are ſhorter. His head is likewiſe 
larger, rounder, and harder, than that of the ſea-calf. His ſkin, 
efpecially about the neck, 1s fully an inch thick. Some of them 
are covered with mouſe- coloured hair, and others have very little 
hair. They are generally ſo infeſted with ſcabs and excoriations, 
that one ſhould imagine they had been-flayed, eſpecially about the 
joints, where the ſkin is much wrinkled, In the upper jaw they 
haye two large tuſks, which ſometimes exceed two feet in length, 
The young ones have no tuſks ; but they grow as the animals ad- 
vance in years.. Theſe tuſks are more eſteemed than the fineſt 
ivory; ; they are ſolid within, except near the roots. . . The open- 
ing of their mouth 1s as large as that of an ox; and, both above 
and below the lips, there are ſeveral briſtles, which are hollow 
within, and as thick as a ſtraw. . . Above the whiſkers, there 
are ſemicircular noſtrils, through which they throw out water, like | 
the whales, but with much leſs noiſe. Their eyes are ſituated 
high above the noſe, and they are as red as blood. Their ears are 
not far from their eyes, and reſemble thoſe of the ſeal. Their 
tongue is at leaſt as large as that of an ox. Their neck is ſo thick, 
that it is with difficulty they can turn their head, which obliges 
them to move their eyes almoſt continually. Their tail 1s ſhort, 


like that of the ſeal. "They greaſe 1 15 not lo eaſily removed as in 
_ the 


the ſeals, becauſe it is interlarded with fleſh. 
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tered in different relations, we ſhall have a pretty 
complete hiſtory of this animal. The ſpecies 
{ems to have formerly been much more dif- 
fuſed than at preſent. 'They were found in the 
ſeas of the temperate zones, in the gulf of Ca- 
nada *, upon the coaſts of Acadia, &c. But they 


Are 


Their penis 
conſiſts of a hard bone, about two feet long, which tapers toward 
me point, and is a little bended in the middle. Very near the belly, 
the penis is flat; but, beyond that, it is round, and covered with 
fnews. — Theſe animals, it is probable, live upon herbs and 
fiſhes: Their dung reſembles that of a horſe. — When they dive, 
like the ſeals, they plunge their head firſt into the water. They 
ſleep and ſnore, not only on the ice, but in the water; ſo that they 
frequently have the appearance of being dead. They are bold 
and furious, and defend each other to the laſt drop of their blood. 
— They exert every effort to relieve thoſe which are taken, 
They aſſault the boat on all ſides, biting and bellowing in a hide- 
ous manner ; and if, by means of their number, they oblige the 
enemy to fly, they purſue the boat till they loſe ſight of it. 
They are hunted ſolely for the ſake of their teeth ; but, out of a 
hundred, perhaps not above one tooth 15 found to be good; becauſe 
ſome of them are too young, and others have ſpoiled teeth; 
Recueil des Voyages du Nord, tom. ii. Pp. 117. 

* In the latitude of 49 degrees 40 minutes, there are three 
[mall iſlands in the gulf of St. Lawrence, upon one of which 
vaſt numbers of a certain ſpecies of ſeal come aſhore. This 
animal, which, I believe, was unknown to the ancients, 1s called 
walrus by the Flemyngs, and 7/2 by the Engliſh, who have 
adopted its Ruſſian name. It is an amphibious and a monſtrous 
creature, and ſometimes ſurpaſſes the Flanders oxen in thickneſs. 
Its hair reſembles that of the ſeal.— It has two tuiks bended 
downward, which are a cubit in length, and uſed for the ſame 
purpoſes as ivory, and bring an equal price; Deſcript. des Indes 
Occidentales, par de Lat, p. 41. 

—Upon the coaſts of North America, there are ſea-cows, 
Nuerwiſe called bea/ts avith the long teeth ; becauſe they have two 


large 
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are now confined to the ſeas of the frozen zones; 
and, even there, they are very ſcarce in places 
which are much frequented. There are few of 
them in the frozen ſeas of Europe, and ſtill 
fewer in thoſe of Greenland, Davis's Straits, and 


other parts of North America; becauſe, on ac- 


count of the whale fiſhery, they have been long 
diſturbed and hunted. From the end of the 
 fixteenth century, the inhabitants of St. Malo 
went to the Ramee iſlands in queſt of the wal- 
ruſes, which were then very numerous *. It 
is not a hundred years ſince the merchants of 
Port-Royal i in Canada ſent barks to Cape Sable 
and Cape Fourchu to hunt theſe animals +, 
which have ſome time ago forſaken theſe lati- 
' tudes, as well as thoſe of the European ſeas; 
for they are now found in conſiderable numbers 
only in the frozen ſea of Aſia, from the mouth 
of the Oby to the moſt eaſtern point of that 
Continent, the coaſts of which are very little 
frequented. They are rarely ſeen in the tem- 
perate ſeas. The ſpecies found under the Tor- 
rid Zone, and in the Indian ocean, is very dit- 
ferent from our northern walrus, The latter 


large tuſks, about a cubit in length, and their other teeth are four 

inches long. No ivory can be finer. Theſe animals are found 
on Sable ifland ; De/cripe. 4 P Ameri que Septent. far Denis, 42m. ii. 
3. 7 

* Deſcript. des Indes Occidentales, par de Laët, p. 42. 

+ Deſcript. de I Amerique Septent, par Denis, tom. i. p. 66. 
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{em to dread either the heat or the ſaltneſs of 


ſouthern ſeas; and, as they have never tra- 
verſed theſe ſeas, they are not found toward the 
South pole, though we ſee there the large and 
ſmall ſeals of the North, which are even more 
numerous than 'in our Arctic regions. 

The walrus, however, can live at leaſt ſome 
time in a temperate climate. Edward Worſt 
tells us, that he ſaw one of theſe animals alive 
in England, which was three months old; that 
it was put into water, for a ſhort time only, 
each day; and that it crawled upon the ground. 
He does not ſay that it was incommoded by 
the heat of the air, but, on the contrary, that, 
when touched, it had the aſpect of a furious 
and robuſt animal, and that it reſpired ſtrongly 
through the noſe This young walrus was of the 


ſize of a calf, and had a great reſemblance to 


the ſeal. Its head was round, its eyes large, and 
its noſtrils flat and black, which it opened and 


ſhut at pleaſure. It had no ears, but only two 


auditory paſſages. The opening of the mouth 


was not large; and the upper jaw was gar- 


niſhed with wiſkers conſiſting of coarſe, thick, 
cartilaginous hairs. The under jaw was trian- 
gular, the tongue thick and ſhort, and the inſide 
of the mouth fortified on each ſide with flat 
teeth, Both the fore and hind- feet were broad, 
and the hind- part of the body was perfectly ſimi- 
lar to that of the ſeal. This hind part crawl- 
ed, rather than walked. The fore- feet turned 
VOL, VII, 11414 forward, 
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forward, and thoſe behind backward. They 


were all divided into five toes, covered with a 
ſtrong membrane. . . The ſkin was thick, 
hard, and covered with ſhort delicate hair, of 
an aſh-colour. This animal grunted like a wild 
boar, and ſometimes cried with a ſtrong, deep 


voice. It was brought from Nova Zembla, and 


had not yet acquired the two tuſks; but, on 
the upper jaw, the knobs from which they were 


to ſpring were viſible. It was fed with boiled 


oats or millet, which it rather ſlowly ſucked 


than eat. It ſprung with fury at its maſter, and 


made a growling noiſe. It followed him, how- 
ever, when he preſented it with victuals *, 
This account, which gives a tolerably juſt 
idea of the walrus, ſhews, at the ſame time, 
that it can live in a temperate climate. Never- 
theleſs, it docs not appcar that it could endure 
great heat, or has ever frequented the ſouthern 
ſeas, ſo as to pals from the one pole to the 
other. Several voyagers mention fea-cows 


which they have ſeen in India; but theſe be- 


long to a different ſpecies : That of the walrus 
is always eaſily diſtinguiſhed by its long tuiks, 
which no other animal has, except the ele- 
phant. This production is an effect rarely 
exhibited in Nature; for, of all the terreſtrial 
and amphibious animals, the elephant and wal- 
rus, in which alone it appears, are ſolitary 


* Deſcript. des Toes Occidentales, par dz Lavt, p. 41. 
ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, and conſtitute diſtin and undivided 
genera. 

We are aſſured that the walruſes couple not 
in the manner of quadrupeds, but backward. 


The male, like the whales, has a large bone in 


the penis. The females bring forth in winter 
upon the land, or upon boards of ice, and ge- 
nerally produce but one young at a time, which, 
when born, is as large as a hog of a year old. 
We are ignorant of the period of geſtation; 
but, to judge of it from that of the growth, as 
well as the magnitude of the animal, it ought 
to be more than nine months. The walruſes can- 


not remain always in the water, but are ob- 


liged to come upon land, either to ſuckle their 
young, or for other purpoſes. When under the 
neceſſity of climbing ſteep ſhores, or boards of 
ice, they uſe their teeth and hands as hooks 
to drag along the unweildy maſſes of their bodies. 
It is alleged, that they feed upon ſhell ſiſhes, 
which adhere to the bottom of the fea; and 


that they uſe their tuſks to diſengage them F. 


8 


Others affirm}, that they live upon a certain 


ſea-herb with broad leaves, and that they nei; 


* Theſe teeth are not entirely round and ſmooth, but rather 
Rat and lightly furrowed. The right tooth is commonly ſome- 
what longer and ſtronger than the left. — I have had two of 
them, each of which was two feet and an inch long, and eight 
inches in circumference at the baſe; Auderſan': Nat. Hift. of 
Greenland. | 

+ Nat. Hiſt. of Greenland, p. 162. 

t Deſcript, des Indes Occidentales, par de Lact, p. 42. 
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ther eat fleh nor fiſh. But I believe none of 
theſe aſſertions to be true. The walrus, it is 
probable, lives upon prey, like the ſeal, and par- 
ticularly on herrings and ſmall fiſhes; for he 
eats none upon land, which obliges him to re- 
turn to the ſea in queſt of food. 


The INDIAN WALRUS, or DUGON®. - 


THE dugon is an animal of the African and 
Eaſt Indian ſeas. We have ſeen two heads of 
it, which had a greater reſemblance to the head 
of the walrus than to that of any other animal. 
Its head is deformed nearly in the ſame manner 
by the depth of the ſockets from which the 
two tuſks in the upper jaw ſpring. They are 
half a foot long, and are rather large cut- 
ting teeth than tuſks. They extend not directly 


* Indian walrus, with two ſhort canine teeth, or tuſks placed 


in the upper jaw, pretty cloſe to each other. In the upper jaw | 


are four grinders on each fide; in the lower, three on each fide; 
Pennant's Synop. of Quad. p. 338. 

Dugon, or dug ung, the name of this animal in the iſle of Lethy 
or Leyte, one of the Philippine iſlands, where, according to 
Chriſt. Barche wick, it is alſo called π½ and manate. This laſt 
denomination would indicate that the dugung is a manat? or lamen- 
tin. But this author, in his deſcription, tells us, that the du- 
gung has two tuks of an inch thick, and a ſpan long. This 
character cannct apply to the manati, but agrees very well 
with the animal under conſideration, of which we have 3 
head, 


out 


GR DUGON: 4 
out of the mouth, like thoſe of the walrus ; 
but are much ſhorter and more ſlender. Beſides, 
they are ſituated in the fore-part of the jaw, 
and very near each other, like cutting teeth. 
But between the tuſks of the walrus, there is 
a conſiderable interval; and they are not ſituated 
at the point, but at the fide of the upper jaw. 
The grinders of the dugon differ likewiſe in 
number, poſition, and figure, from thoſe of the 
walrus. - From all which we muſt conclude, 
that the dugon is a diſtin& ſpecies. Several 
voyagers have confounded it with the ſea- lion. 
Innigo de Biervillas ſays, that a ſea-lion was 
killed at the Cape of Good Hope, which was 
ten feet long, and four thick. Its head re- 
ſembled that of a calf of one year old. It cyes 
were hideous, and its ears ſhort ; and it had a 
briſtly beard, broad feet, and legs ſo ſhort, that 
its belly touched the ground. He adds, that it 
had two tuſks which iſſued half a foot out of 
the mouth . This laſt character correſponds 
not with the ſea-lion, which has no tulſks, 
but teeth like thoſe of the ſeal. From this cir- 
cumſtance I concluded, that it was not a fea-lion, 
but the animal to which we have given the 
name of dugon. Other travellers ſeem to have 
pointed it out under the denomination of the 
ſca- bear. Spilberg and Mandelſlo relate, that, 
at the iſland of St. Eliſabeth, on the African 
* coaſt, there are animals which ſhould rather 


22 oyage d'Innigo Biervillas, part i. p. 38. 
A K 3 © be 
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© be called /ea-bears, than ſea-wolves; becauſe, | 


© by their hair, their colour, and their head 
they have a greater reſemblance to the bear 
* only the muzzle is ſharper ; that they reſem. 
0 

moving, except in the movement of the hind. 
legs, which are only trailed; that theſe am- 
Phibious creatures have a terrible aſpect, fly 
not from man, and bite with ſuch force as to 
break the ſhaft of a javelin; and that, though 
denied the uſe of their hind-legs, they fail not 


55 


K&R it 


for a man to overtake them *.“ Guat tells 
„That he ſaw, at the Cape of Good Hope, 

a ſea- cow of a reddith colour. It had a. thick 
* round body, large eyes, long tuſks, and a 
© muzzle a little turned up. He adds, that he 
© was aſſured by a mariner, that this animal, 
of which we could fee the fore-part only, as 
it was in the water, had feet f.“ This ſea- 
cow of Guat, the ſea-bear of Spilberg, and the 
ſea-lion of Biervillas, appear to be the ſame 
animal with the dugon, whoſe head was ſent to 
us from the iſle of France, and which, conſe- 
quently, exiſts in the ſouthern ſeas, from the 
Gaps of Good Hope to the Philippine iſlandsT. 
Heſides, 


N "PO Je Voy age de Spilberg, tom. ii. p. 437. Voyages de 
Mandelſlo, tom. ii. p. 551. 
y Voyage de le Guat, tom. i. p. 36. 

{ I could ſee from my houſe, which was ſituated on a rock in 


RE illand of Lethy, the turtles at ſome fathoms deep in the 7 8 
on? 


ble the bear ſtill more in their manner of 


to run with ſuch. ſwiftneſs that it is difficult 
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Beſides, we cannot be certain that this animal, 


which has ſome reſemblance to the walrus in 


the head and tuſks, has four feet. We only 


preſume from analogy, and the teſtimony of 


travellers, that it has theſe members. But, as 
the analogy is not very great, and the teſtimony 
of travellers not ſufficiently explicit, we ſhall 


ſuſpend our judgment on this ſubject, till we 
receive better information. 


Lone day ſaw two large dugungs, or ſea- coaus, which approached 
near the rock. I inſtantly informed my fiſher, to whom I ſhowed 
the two animals, which were moving about and eating a green 
moſs that grows on the ſhore. He ran for his companions, who 


ſoon brought a boat to the place. During this time, the male came 


in queſt of the female, and, being unwilling to leave her, allowed 
himſelf to be ſlain alſo. Each of theſe prodigious fiſhes was more 
than fix ells long. The male was a little larger than the female. 
Their heads reſembled that of an ox. They had two large teeth, 
a ſpan in length and an inch thick, which protruded out of the jaw, 


| like thoſe of the wild bear. Theſe teeth were as white as the fineſt 
ivory. The female had two breaſts, like a woman; and the male 
organs of generation reſembled thoſe of a man. The inteſtines 


were like thoſe of a cow, and the fleſh had nearly the ſame taſte ; 
Vojage de Chriſtopher Barchewitz, p. 381. Note, This deſcription 
correſponds very well with that of the manati, except the teeth, 
The manati has neither tuſks nor cutting teeth; for which reaſon 
I conjefture that this dugung was not the manati, but the animal 


under conſideration. 
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IN the animal kingdom, the terreſtrial tribes ſie 

commence where the fiſhes terminate. The 5 

; | | . ar 

manatt, no 

| lik 

* The manati has pinniform fore-legs ; hind-parts ending in a not 

tail, horizontally flat. Theſe animals are of an enormous ſize; uſe 

| ſome of them are twenty-eight feet long, and eight thouſand 97 

pounds in weight. The Read, in proportion to the bulk of the | 

animal, is ſmall, oblong, and almoſt ſquare. The noſtrils are | 

filled with ſhort briſtles. The gape, or rictus, is ſmall. The lips Ex 
are double. Near the junction of the two jaws, the mouth is full 


of white tubular briſtles, which ſerve the ſame uſe as the laminæ 
of whales, to prevent the food from running out with the water. 
The lips are alſo full of briſtles, which ſerve inſtead of teeth to cut 
the ſtrong roots of the ſea plants, which, floating aſhore, are a 
fign of the vicinity of theſe animals. In the mouth are no teeth, 
only two flat white bones, one in each jaw, one above, another 


below, with undulated ſurfaces, which ſerve inſtead of grinders. ha 
The eyes are extremely ſmall, not larger than thoſe of a ſheep: 5 
| The iris is black. It is deſtitute of ears, having only two ori- 2 
| fices, ſo ſmall that a quill will ſcarce enter them. The at 
tongue is pointed, and but ſmall. The neck is thick, and its 4 


junction with the head ſcarce diſtinguiſhable ; and the laſt al- 
ways hangs down. The circumference of the body near the 
ſhoulders is twelve feet, about the belly twenty, near the tail 
only four feet eight; the head thirty-one inches ; the neck 
near ſeven feet; And, from theſe meaſurements, may be col- 
lected the deformity of this animal. Near the ſhoulders are 
two fcet, or rather fins, which are only two feet two inches 
long, and have neither fingers nor nails; beneath they are 
concave, and covered with hard briſtles. The tail is thick, 
itrong, and horizontal, ending in a fliff black fin, and like the 
| | ſubſtance 
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manati, which is neither a quadruped nor a 

whale, retains the two fore- feet, or rather hands, 
of the former. But the hind- legs, which, in the 
jeal and walrus, are almoſt entirely included 
within the body, and very much contracted, are 


ſubſtance of whalebone, and much ſplit in the fore - part; the end 
ſlightly divided. 

The ſkin is very thick, black, and full of inequalities, like the 
bark of oak, and ſo hard as ſcarce to be cut with an ax, and has 
no hair on it. Beneath the ſkin, is a thick blubber, which taſtes 
like oil of almonds. The fleſh is coarſer than beef, and will 
not ſoon putrify, The young ones taſte like veal. The ſkin is 
uſed for ſhoes, and for covering the ſides of boats; Pennant“s 


Hua. of Quad. p. 355. 
Manati; Hernand. Mex. p. 323. De Latt, p. 6. 


Manatus; Rondeletius, p. 490. Geſner, Piſc. p. 213. Cluf. 
Exot. p. 132. Raii Synopſ. Quad. p. 193. Klein. Quad. p. 84. 
Steller Now. Com. Petrop. tom. 11. p. 294. 75 

Le lamantin; Brifſon. Quad. p. 164. 

Trichechus; Arted. Gen. 79. Syn. 10g. 

Trichechus manatus, dentibus laniariis incluſis; ; Linn. Sy. Nat. 
2. 49. 

It is alleged that the name lamantin was applied to this animal, 
on account of its lamentable cries; which is entirely fabulous. 
This word is a corruption of the name given to the animal in the 
language of the Galibis, who inhabit Guiana, and of the Caribs, 

who live in the Antilles; for they are the ſame race of people, 
and have nearly the ſame language. They call the lamantin 
manati, for which the negroes of the French iſlands, who corrupt 
words of every kind, by adding the article, made it lamanati. 
From lamanati they ſtill farther corrupted it into lamannati, and 
lanenti. After which it was ſuppoſed to be derived from lamen- 
tari, on account of the ſuppoſed lamentations of the female when 
deprived of her young; Lettre de M. de le Condamine a M. de Buf- 
Ven, du 28 Mai 1764. It ought, however, to be remarked, that 


manati 18 a Spaniſh word, which, according to ſeveral authors, 
denotes an animal with hands. 


totally 
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totally obliterated in the manati. Inſtead of two 
ſhort feet, and a ftill ſhorter tail, which the wal- 
rus carries in a horizontal direction, the manati 
has only a large tail, which ſpreads out like a 
fan, in the ſame direction; ſo that, at firſt ſight, 
the tail of tlie former ſeems to be divided into 
three, and that, in the latter, theſe three parts 
appear to be united into one. But, from a 
more attentive obſervation, and particularly 
from diſſection, it appears, that no ſuch union 
takes place; that there is not a veſtige of thigh- 
bones and legs; and that the bones which com- 
poſe the tail of the manati are ſimple vertebræ, 
ſimilar to thoſe of the cetaceous animals, who 
have no feet. Hence thoſe animals are ceta- 
ceous by the hind-part of their bodies, and are 
only allied to the quadrupeds by the two fore 
feet or hands on each ſide of the breaſt. Oviedo 
ſeems to be the firſt author who has given a 
kind of hiſtory and deſcription of the manati: 
This animal,“ he remarks, is pretty frequent 
on the coaits of St. Domingo. He is very 
large, and of a deformed figure, with a head 
thicker than that of an ox, ſmall eyes, and two 
feet or hands near the head, which ſerve him 
for ſwimming. He has no ſcales, but is co- 
vered with a very thick ſkin. He is a very 
gentle creature, He riſes on the waves, and 
eats ſuch herbage on the ſhore, as he can reach 
* without coming out of the water. He gene- 
« rally 


” 
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rally ſwims on the ſurface. In order to ſeize 
him, the people endeavour to approach him 
with a boat, and then dart at him a large ar- 
row, fixed to a very long rope. As ſoon as 


he feels himſelf wounded, he runs off with the 


arrow and rope, to the extremity of which a 
large piece of cork or wood is tied, to ſerve as 
a buoy, that they may diſcover his route. 


When the animal is exhauſted by the wound 


and loſs of blood, he approaches the land. 
They then lay hold of the end of the rope, and 
coil it up, till a few fathoms only remain. By 


the aid of the waves, he is gradually brought 


to land, or he is killed in the water with 
ſpears. His weight is ſo great, that a carriage 
drawn with two oxen is neceſſary to tranſport 
him. His fleſh is excellent, and, when freſh, 
is preferred to beef or fiſh. When cut into 
pieces and pickled, it in time acquires the taſte 
of the tunny fiſh, and, in this ſtate, it is moſt 
highly reliſhed. Some of theſe animals are 


more than fifteen feet long, by ſix in thickneſs. 


The hind-part of the body is much thinner, 
and tapers toward the tail, which again ſpreads 


out at the extremity. As the Spaniards call 


the fore-feet of all quadrupeds hands, and as 
this animal has only two fore-feet, they have 
denominated it the manat:, or the animal with 
hands, He has no external ears, but two aper- 


tures onty, through which he hears. On his 


{kin there are only a few ſcattered hairs ; it is 


© of 


of an aſh-colour, and an inch thick. Soles of 
© ſhoes, belts, &c. are made of it. The female 
has two paps on her breaſt, and generally brings 
forth two young, which ſhe ſuckles “.“ All 
theſe facts related by Oviedo are true; and it is 
| ſingular, that Ciega f, and feveral ſubſequent 
writers, ſhould affirm, that the manati comes 
often out of the water to paſture on the land, 
They have been led into this notion from the 


analogy of the walrus and ſeals, which frequent- 


ly quit the water, and continue for ſome time 
on the land. But it is certain that the manati 
never leaves the water, and that he prefers freſh 
water to ſalt. | 
Cluſius meaſured the ſkin of one of theſe 
animals, and found it to be ſixteen feet and a 


half long, and ſeven feet and a half broad; the 


two feet or hands were large, and armed with 
ſhort claws. Gomara 4 aſſures us, that he ſome- 
times found them of twenty feet in length: and 
adds, that they frequent the rivers as well as the 
fea. He relates, that a young manati was rear- 
ed in a lake in the iſland of St. Domingo during 
twenty-{1x years; that he was ſo gentle and 
tame, that he took peaceably the food which 
was prelented to him; that he knew his name, 
and, when called upon, came out of the wa- 
ter, and crawled to the houſe to receive his 


* Ferdin. Oviedo, Hiſt. Ind, Occid. lib. xii. cap. x. 
+ Chron. Peruv. cap. xxx. | - 


Fr. Lopes de Gomara, IIiſt. Gen. cap. li. 
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victuals; that he ſeemed to be pleaſed with the 
human voice, and the chanting of children; that 
he had no fear; that he allowed the boys to bt 
on his back, and carried them from one end of 
the lake to the other, without plunging them into 
the water, or doing them any injury. This re- 
lation cannot be true in all its circumſtances : It 
ſeems to be accommodated to the fable of the 
ancients concerning the dolphin; for the ma- 
nati is unable to crawl on the ground. 

Herrera ſays very little on this ſubject: He 
only aſſures us, that, though very large, the ma- 
nati ſwims eaſily, makes no noiſe in the water, 
and dives when he hears any diſtant ſound *. 
| Hernandes, who gives two figures of the 
manati, the one in profile and the other in front, 
hardly adds any thing to what had been ſaid by 
former Spaniſh authors. He only remarks, that 
both the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, as well as 
the lakes, produce a deformed animal, called 
manati, the deſcription of which he copies al- 
moſt entirely from Oviedo; and then adds, that 
the hands of this animal have five nails, like 
thoſe of man; that it has a large navel and anus; 
that the vulva reſembles that of a woman; 
that the penis is like that of a horſe; that the 
Heſh and greaſe are ſimilar to thoſe of a fat hog; 
that the ribs and viſcera reſemble thoſe of a bull ; 
that they couple on land, the female lying on 
her back; and that they produce but one young, 


* Deſcript. des Indes Occident. par Herrera, p. 57. 


which 
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which is of a monſtrous ſize the moment it js 
brought forth ®. The copulation of theſe ani— 
mals cannot take place on land, becauſe they 
are unable to walk; but it is performed in ſhal- 
low water. Binet f remarks, that the manati 
is of the ſize of an ox, and as round as a ton; 
that he has a ſmall head, and very ſmall tail; 
that his ſkin is as coarſe and thick as that of the 
elephant; that ſome of them are ſo large as to 
yield more than ſix hundred pounds of excel- 
lent meat; that his greaſe is as mild as butter; 
that he delights in the mouths of rivers, where he 
| browſes the herbs which grow on the banks; 
that, in certain places, about ten or twelve 
leagues from Cayenne, they are ſo numerous, 
that a veſſel may be filled with them in one day, 
by expert harpooners. Father Tertrc, who gives 
a long account of the fiſhing of the manati, 
agrees almoſt in every article with the authors 
we have quoted. He remarks, however, that 
this animal has only four toes and four claws 
on each hand; an adds, that he feeds upon a 
ſmall ſea herb, which he browſes in the ſame 
manner as an Ox; and that, after being ſatiated 
with his food, he. ſearches for the rivers and 
freſh waters, where he browſes twice a-day ; 
that, when his belly is full, he fleeps with his 
muzzle half out of the water, which makes him 
obſervable at a diſtance; that the female brings 
* Hernand. Biſt. Mex. p. 324. 
+ Voyage en l'lſle de Cayenne, par Antoine Binet, p. 345. 
3 forth 
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forth two young, which follow her every where; 
and that, when the mother is taken, we are cer- 
tain likewiſe of having the young, who never 
depart from her, even when dead, but go per- 
petually round the veſiel which carries her &. 
This laſt fact appears to be very ſuſpicious: 
It is contradicted by other voyagers, who aſſure 
us that the manati produces but one at a time. 
As all large quadrupeds, and the Whale tribes, 
produce one young only, analogy alone ſhould 
prevent us from believing that the manati al- 
ways brings forth two. Oexmelin remarks, 
that the tail of the manati is placed horizontally, 
like that of the cetaceous animals, and not ver- 
tically, like that of other fiſhes; that it has 
no fore- teeth, but only a kind of calloſity as 
hard as a bone, with which it cuts the herbage; 
that it has thirty-two grinders; that it does not 
ſee well, on account of the ſmallneſs of its eyes, 
which ſecrete very little humour, and have no 
iris; that its brain is ſmall ; that, to ſupply the 


defect of good eyes, it has an excellent ear; that 


it has no tongue; that the organs of generation 
reſemble thoſe of man and woman more than 
any other animal ; that the milk of the females, 


which he had taſted, is very good; that they 


produce but a ſingle young one, which they em- 
brace and carry with their hands; that the mo- 
ther ſuckles it during a whole year, after which 
it is in a condition to eat herbage, and provide 


* thft Gen. des Antilles, par le P. du Tertre. 
for 
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for its own ſafety; that from the neck to the 
tail, this animal has fifty- two vertebræ; that 
it feeds like the turtle, but can neither walk nor 
crawl on the ground *. All theſe facts are pretty 
exact, and even that of the fifty-two vertebrz; 
for M. Daubenton, in the fœtus which he dit 


ſected, found twenty- eight vertebræ in the tall, - 


ſixteen in the back, and fix, or rather ſeven, in 
the neck. This voyager 1s only deceived with 


regard to the tongue, which 1s not wanting in 


the manati. It is indeed fixed, almoſt to its ex- 


tremity, to the under jaw. In the voyage to the 


American iſlands, we find a very good deſcrip- 
tion of the manati, and the manner in which it 


is harpooned. The principal facts, mentioned 


by this author, correſpond with thoſe already 
quoted: But he remarks, That, ſince the coaſts 
© have been inhabited, this animal has become 
* exceedingly rare in the Antilles; and that the 
© one he ſaw and meaſured was fourteen feet 
© nine inches from the muzzle to the origin of 
© the tail. The whole body was round. The 
© head was thick, and the mouth large, with 
great lips, and ſome long coarſe hairs about 
* them. The eyes were very ſmall in propor- 
© tion to the head; and the ears were only two 
© ſmall apertures. The neck is very thick and 
© ſhort; and, were 1t not for a ſmall movement 
© which makes it wrinkle, it would be impoſſible 
* to diſtinguiſh the head from the body. Some 


* Hitt, des Avanturiers par Oexmelin, tom. xii. p. 134. 
« authors 
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e authors pretend,” he adds, that this animal 
© uſes its two hands or fins for dragging itſelf 
+ along the ground. I made a particular inquiry 
concerning this fact. But no perſon had ever 
© ſeen the animal on land; and it is impoſſible - 
© that it ſhould either walk or crawl, the fore- 
© feet, or hands, ſerving only to hold its young 
when ſucking. The female has two paps 
* which I meaſured, and found each of them to 
be ſeven inches in diameter, by about four of 
© elevation. The teat was an inch thick: The 
body was eight feet two inches in circumfe- 
reace. The tail was like a large pallet, nine- 
teen inches in length, fifteen inches broad at 
the wideſt part, and about three inches thick 
at the extremity, The ſkin of the back was 
double the thickneſs of an ox's hide, but much 
thinner on the belly. It is of a brown late 
colour, and of a coarſe grain, with thick and 
preity long hairs of the ſame colour, thinly 
{ ſcattered over the body. This manati weigh- 
ed about eight hundred pounds. Along with 
the mother, the young one was taken, which 
was nearly three feet long. A part of the tail 
was roaſted on a ſpit, and we found it to be as 
good and delicate as veal. The herb upon 
which theſe animals feed 1s from eight to ten 
inches long, narrow, pointed, tender, and of a 
_* beautiful green colour. In ſome places, this 
' herb is ſo abundant that the bottom of the 
* fea has the appearance of a meadow. The 
vol. v11. mY * turtles 
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© turtles likewiſe feed upon it *.“ &c. Father 
Magnin de Fribourg ſays, that the manati eats 
ſuch graſs as he can reach without coming out 
of the water. . . . That its eyes are about the 
fize of a filberd; that its ears are ſo narrow ag 
hardly to admit a probe; that, within the ears, 
there are two ſmall perforated bones ; that the 
Indians hang theſe bones to their neck as a trin- 
ket. . . Its cry reſembles the lowing of a cow+. 


Father Gumilla relates, that there are immenſe 


numbers of manati in the great lakes of the 
Oronoko: Each of theſe animals, ſays he, 
« weighs from fix to ſeven hundred pounds. 
© They feed upon herbs. Their eyes are very 
+ ſmall, and the auditory paſſages ftill ſmaller. 
When the river is low, they come to paſture 
© on its margin. The female always brings 
forth two young, which ſhe carries at her paps, 
© and holds them ſo firm with her two hands, 
that they never ſeparate, whatever movement 
* ſhe makes. The young, when new born, 
* weigh each of them thirty pounds. The 
© milk of the female is very thick. Below the 
© ikin, which is much thicker than that of an ox, 
* we find four ftrata, or layers; two of them 
* confiſt of fat, and the other two of very ten- 
der, ſavory fleſh, which, when roaſted, has 
the flavour of pork and the taſte of veal. Theſe 
© animals, when rain is about to fall, ſpring out 


* Nouv, Voy. aux Iſles de PAmerique, tom. ii. p. 200. 
1 Extrait d'un MS, du Pere Magnin de Fribourg. 1 45 
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of the water to a conſiderable height *.” Both 
Gumilla and Tertre ſeem to be deceived, when 


they afſert that the females produce two young 
at a time: For it is almoſt certain, as formerly 


remarked, that they bring forth one only. 


In fine, M. de la Condamine, who obligingly 
communicated to me a drawing of the manati, 
made by himſelf, on the river of the Amazons, 


gives a more perfect account of the manners of 


this animal than any other author. Its fleſh and 
fat, he remarks, * are analogous to thoſe of 
© veal: Father Acuna renders the reſemblance 
* ſtill more complete, by beſtowing horns on it, 
* which Nature never provided. It is not, pro- 
* perly ſpeaking, amphibious ; for it cannot go 
entirely out of the water, having only, near 
the head, two flat fins, in the form of wings, 
about ſixteen inches long, which ſerve it for 
arms and hands: It advances its head only 
out of the water, 1n order to reach the graſs 
upon the ſhore. The one of which I drew a 
figure was a female. Its length was ſeven 
feet and a half, and its greateſt width two feet. 
| have ſince ſeen them much larger. The eyes 
of this animal have no proportion to the ſize 
of its body ; they are round, and only three 
* lines in diameter. The auditory pallages are 
* {till ſmaller, and appear like pin holes. 
The manati is not peculiar to the river of the 
Amazons, but is equally common in the Oro- 


* Hiſt. de 'Orenoque, par le P. Gumilla. 
BB2 © noko. 
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© noko. It is alſo found, though not fo fre- 


rivers in the neighbourhood of Cayenne, and 
on the coaſts of Guiana, and probably elſe- 
© where. This is the ſame animal which was 
formerly called manati, and now lamantin, at 
Cayenne, and in our American iſlands; but! 
believe the ſpecies is ſomewhat different. They 


are found, at more than a thoufand leagues 
from the ſea, in moſt of the large rivers which 
fall into that of the Amazons, as in the Gual- 
< laga, the Paſtaca, &c. In aſcending the river 
of the Amazons, they are ſtopped by the Pon- 
go (cataract) of Borja, above v hich they ne- 
ver appear 

I have now given a conciſe account of all that 
is known concerning the manati. It were to be 
wiſhed that ſome of the inhabitants of Cayenne, 
among whom there are ſeveral perſons well ac- 
quainted with natural hiſtory, would examine 


this animal, and give us a deſcription of its in- 


ternal parts, particularly thoſe of reſpiration, of 
digeſtion, and of generation. It appears, but we 
are by no means certain, that there 1s a large 
bone in the penis, and a foramen ovale in the 


heart; that the lungs are ſingularly conſtruct- 


; * Voyage ſur la Riviere des Amazones, par M. de la Conda- 
mine, p. 154. Mem. de PAcad. des Sciences, 1745, p. 464. 


ed; 


quently, in the Oyapoc, and in ſeveral other 


are never met with in the high ſeas, and are 
even rare in the mouths of rivers. But they 
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ed; and that it has ſeveral ſtomachs, as in the 
ruminating animals. 

Beſides, the ſpecies of the manati is not con- 
fined to the ſeas and rivers of the New World, 
but ſeems likewiſe to exiſt on the coaſts and in 
the rivers of Africa. M. Adanſon {aw manatis 
in Senegal, from which he brought one of their 
heads and gave it to me; and, at the ſame time, 
he obliged me with a deſcription of this animal, 
which he made on the ſpot, and which I here 
inſert in his own words: © I ſaw many of theſe 
© animals. The largeſt exceeded not eight feet 


| © Jong, and weighed about eight hundred pounds. 
A female of five feet three inches in length, 


* weighed only a hundred and ninety-four 
* pounds. They are of a blackiſh aſh-colour. 


There are hairs thinly ſcattered over the whole 


body, in the form of briſtles, and are nine lines 


long. The head is conical, and of a middling 
ſize, in proportion to that of the body. The 
eyes are round and very ſmall. The iris is of a 
deep blue colour, and the pupil black. The 
muzzle is almoſt cylindrical; the two jaws are 
nearly of an equal ſize, and the lips are thick 
and fleſhy. It has no teeth but grinders, in 
either jaw. The tongue is of an oval form, 
and attached, almoſt as far as the point, to 
the under-jaw. It is fingular, that almoſt all 
authors and travellers have given ears to this 
animal. I could not diſcover, in any of them, 

| BB 3 da hole 
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a hole ſufficient even to admit a ſmall probe *. 
© He has two arms or fins, ſituated at the ori- 
gin of the head, which is not diſtinguiſhable 
from the trunk by any kind of neck, or by 
© ſhoulders that are perceptible. Theſe arms 
are nearly cylindrical, and conſiſt of three 
principal articulations; the anterior one forms 
a kind of flat hand, in which the toes are 
* only to be diſtinguiſhed by four claws of 


* a ſhining reddiſh brown colour. The tail is 


© horizontal, like that of the whale; and it has 


© the figure of a baker's ſhovel. The female 
© has two paps, rather elliptic than round, and 


© ſituated near the pits of the arms. The ſkin 
© is half an inch thick on the belly, nine lines 
on the back, and an inch and a half on the 
© head. The fat is white, and two or three 
© inches thick. The fleth is of a pale red colour, 
and more delicate than veal. The Jalofe Ne- 


e proes call this animal lereou. It lives upon 


* herbage, and is found in the mouth of the 

6 river Niger.“ jet 

Prom this deſcription, it 1s KEE that the 
manati of Senegal differs not from that of 


It is certain, however, that this animal has external auditory 


paſſages. M. de la Condamine informed me, that he had ſeen 
and meaſured them, and that they exceeded not half a line in dia- 
meter. As the manati has the power of contracting or ſhutting 
them, it 15 probable that they had eſcaped the obſervation of M. 


Adanſon, eſpecially as theſe paſſages are very ſmall, even when 
tue animal keeps them open. 


Cayenne; 


* 


their fleſh is not ſo delicate as that of the young. 
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Cayenne; and, from a compariſon made by M. 
Daubenton of the head of a Senegal manati with 
that of a fœtus of the Cayenne lamantin, he 
preſumes that they are of the ſame ſpecies. 
The teſtimonies of travellers correſpond with 
our opinion: That of Dampier, in particular, 
is poſitive, and his remarks merit inſertion: 
While we lay here, our Muſkito men went in 
their canoe, and ſtruck us ſome manatee, or 
ſea- cow. Beſides this Blewfield's river, I have 


This fœtus was ſent to us by M. le Chevalier Turgot, So- 


vernour of Guiana. 


,+ Oexmehn relates, that there are lamantins on the coaſts of 
*frica, and that they are mor: frequent on the Senegal coaſt than 
in the river Gambia; Hi. des Avanturiers, tom. ii. p. 115. Guat 
aſſures us, that he ſaw many of theſe animals off the iſland of 
Rodrigue, The head of the lamantin of this iſland. he remarks, 
reſembles that of a hog, except that the ſnout is not fo ſharp. 
The large lamantins.are about twenty feet in length. — This 
animal has warm blood, a coarſe, hard, blackiſh ſkin, with ſome 
thinly ſcattered hairs on it, ſmall eyes, and two holes, which it 
opens and ſhuts, and may be properly called its ears. As it often 
retracts its tongue, which is not large, ſeveral authors have ima- 
gined that it had none. It has grinders; but no cutting teeth ; 
and its gums are ſufficiently hard to enable it to browſe herbage. 
I never ſaw above one young along with the females, 
which :nclines me to think that they bring forth one only at a 
time, — We ſometimes found three or four hundred of theſe 
animals together. They feed upon a kind of herb which grows 
in the bottom of the ſea, They were ſo gentle, that we often 
felt them, in order to ſelect the fatteſt. We paſſed a rope under 
their tail to pull them out of the water. We never ſeized the 
largeſt, becauſe they would have coft us too much labour: Beſides, 
We never 
obſerved this animal oa land, where I ſuſpe& it could not crawl ; 

and I believe that it is not amphibious ; Fe oyage de la Guat, tom. i. 


P. 93. 
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6 6 


ſeen of the manatee in the bay of Campeachy, 
on the coaſts of Bocca del Drago, and Bocco 
del Toro, in the river of Darien, and among 


the South Keys, or little iſlands of Cuba. T 


have heard of their being' found on the north 


of Jamaica a few, and in the rivers of Suri- 
nam in great multitudes, which is a very low 
land. I have ſeen of them alſo at Mindanea, 
one of the Philippine iſlands, and on the coaſt 


of New Holland. . The manatee delights | 


to live in brackiſh water; and they are com- 
monly in creeks and rivers near the ſea. It is 
for this reaſon, poſſibly, they are not ſeen in 
the South Seas, that ever I could obſerve, 
where the coaſt is generally a bold ſhore, that 
is, high land, and deep water cloſe home by 
it, with a high ſea or great ſurges, except in 


the bay of Panama; yet even there is no ma- 


natee. Whereas the Weſt Indies, being, as 


it were, one great bay compoſed of many 


ſmaller, are moſtly low land and ſhoal water, 


and afford proper paſture, as I may ſay, for 


the manatee. Sometimes we find them in 
ſalt water, ſometimes in freſh, but never far 
at ſea, And thoſe that live in the ſea at ſuch 
places where there is no river nor creek fit for 


them to enter, yet do commonly come once or 


twice in twenty-four hours to the mouth of 


any freſh water river that is near their place 


of abode. They live on graſs ſeven or eight 
inches long, and of a narrow blade, which 


8 grows 
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grows in the ſea in many places, eſpecially 
among iſlands near the main. This graſs grow- 
eth likewiſe in creeks, or in great rivers near 
the ſides of them, in ſuch places where there 
is but little tide or current. They never come 
aſhore, nor into ſhallower water than where 
they can ſwim. Their fleſh is white, both 
the fat and the lean, and extraordinary ſweet 
wholeſome meat. The tail of a young cow 
is much eſteemed ; but, if old, both head and 


tail are very tough. A calf that ſucks is the 


molt delicate meat; privatecrs commonly roaſt 
them, as they do alſo great pieces cut out of 
the bellies of the old ones,” 


1 392 ] 


OF THE DEGENERATION 
OF ANIMALS. 


HENEVER man began to change his 


climate, and to migrate from one coun- 


try to another, his nature was ſubjected to va- 
rious alteratione. In temperate countries, which 
we ſuppoſe to be adjacent to the place where he 
was originally produced, theſe alterations have 
been ſlight; but they augmented in proportion 
as he receded from this ſtation: And, after 
many ages had elapſed; after he had traverſed 


whole continents, and :ntermixed with races 


already degenerated by the influence of different 
_ climates ; after he was habituated to the ſcorch- 
ing heats of the South, and the frozen regions 
of the North J the changes he underwent be- 


came fo great and fo conſpicuous, as to give 
room for ſuſpecting, that the Negro, the Lap- 


lander, and the White, were really different 


ſpecies, if, on the one hand, we were not cer- 
tain, that one man only was originally created, 


and, on the other, that the White, the Lap- 
lander, and the Negro, are capable of uniting, and 


of propagating the great and undivided family 
of the human kind, Hence thoſe marks which 
EEE, . diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſn men who inhabit different regions of 
the earth, are not original, but purely ſuperficial. . 
It is the ſame identical being who is varniſhed 

with black under the Torrid Zone, and tawned 
and contracted by extreme cold under the Polar 
Circle, This circumſtance 1s alone ſufficient to 
ſhow, that the nature of man is endowed with 
greater ſtrength, extenſion, and flexibility, than 
that of any other terreſtrial being; for vegetables, 
and almoſt all the animals, are confined to par- 
ticular ſoils and climates. This extenſion of our 
nature depends more on the qualities of the mind 
than on thoſe of the body. It is by the mind 
that man has been enabled to find thoſe reſources 
which the delicacy of his body required, to brave 
the inclemency of the ſky, and to conquer the 
rigidity and barrenneſs of the earth. He may 
be faid to have ſubdued the elements: By an 
exertion of his intelle&, he produced the ele- 
ment of fire, which had no exiſtence on the ſur- 
face of the earth. His ſagacity taught him how 
to clothe his body, and to build houſes for 
defending himſelf againſt every external attack. 
By the powers of genius he ſupplied all the qua- 
lities which are wanting in matter. Without 
poſſeſſing the ſtrength, the magnitude, or the 
robuſtneſs of moſt animals, he knew how to 
conquer, to tame, and to confine them: He 
made himſelf maſter of thoſe regions which 
Nature ſeemed to have reſigned to them as an 
excluſive poſſeſſion. 


The 
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The earth 1s divided into two great continents, 
The antiquity of this diviſion exceeds that of all 
human monuments; and yet man is more an- 
cient; for he is the ſame in both worlds. The 
Aſiatic, the European, and the Negro, produce 
equally with the American. Nothing can be a 


ſtronger proof that they belong to the ſame fa- 


mily, than the facility with which they unite to 
the common ſtock. The blood is different; but 


the germ is the fame. The ſkin, the hair, the 


features, and the ſtature, have varied, without 
any change in the internal ſtructure. The type 
is general and common: And if, by any great 
revolution, man were forced to abandon thoſe 
climates which he had invaded, and to return to 
his native country, he would, in the progreſs of 
time, reſume his original features, his primitive 
ſtature, and his natural colour. But the mixture 
of races would produce this effe& much ſooner. 
A white male with a black female, or a black 
male with a white female, equally produce a 
mulatto, whoſe colour is brown, or a mixture 
of black and white. This 9 intermixing 
with a white, produces a ſecond mulatto leſs 
brown than the former; and, if the ſecond 
mulatto unites with a white, the third will have 
only a ſlight ſhade of brown, which will entirely 
vaniſh in future generations. Hence, by this 
mixture, 150, or 200 years, are ſufficient to 
bleach the ſkin of a Negro. But, to produce the 
ſame effect by the influence of climate alone, 


many 
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many centuries would perhaps be neceſſary. 
Since the Negroes were tranſported to America, 
which is about two hundred years ago, the Ne- 
gro families, who have preſerved themſelves 
from mixture, ſeem not to have loſt any ſhade 
of their original colour. The climate of South 
America, it is true, being ſufficiently hot to tawn 
its inhabitants, we ought not to be ſurpriſed 
that the Negroes there continue black. To put 
the change of colour in the human ſpecies to the 
teſt of experiment, ſome Negroes ſhould be 
tranſported from Senegal to Denmark, where 
the inhabitants have generally white ſkins, gol- 
den locks, and blue eyes, and where the differ- 
ence of blood and oppoſition of colour are 
greateſt. Theſe Negroes mult be confined to their 
own females, and all croſſing of the breed ſcrupu- 
louſly prevented. This is the only method of 
diſcovering the time neceſſary to change a Ne- 
gro into a White, or a White into a Black, by 
the mere operation of climate. 

This is the greateſt alteration that climate has 
produced in man, and yet it is only ſuperficial. 5 
The colour of the ſkin, hair, and eyes, varies 
by the influence of diene alone. The other 
changes, ſuch as thoſe of ſtature, figure, features, 
and quality of the hair, ſeem to require the joint 
operations of climate and other cauſes; for, in 
the Negro race, who have generally criſped wool 
inſtead of hair, a flat noſe, and thick lips, there 
are whole nations with long hair and regular 


features: 
f 
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features: And, in the race of Whites, if we 
compare the Dane to the Calmuck Tartar, or 
even the Finlander to the Laplander, whoſe na- 
tions are contiguous, we ſhall find among them 
as great a difference in features and ſize as takes 
place among the Negroes. To produce ſuch al- 
terations, therefore, which are deeper than the 
former, {ome other cauſes muſt concur with the 
influence of climate. The moſt direct and ge- 
neral cauſe is the quality of the food. It is 
chiefly by aliment that man receives the in- 
fluence of the ſoil which he inhabits: That of the 
air and climate acts more ſuperficially. While 
the climate changes the colour of the ſkin, food 
acts upon the internal form by its qualities, 
which are always related to thoſe of the earth 
by which it is produced. Even in the ſame 
country, we ſee ſtriking differences between thoſe 
who occupy the heights and thoſe who inhabit 
the low grounds. The inhabitants of the moun- 
tains are always better made, more vivacious, 
and more beautiful than thoſe of the valley. 
Hence, in countries remote from the original 
climate, where the herbs, fruits, grains, and the 
fleſh of animals, differ both in quality and ſub- 
ſtance, the men who feed upon theſe articles 
muſt undergo ſtill greater changes. Theſe im- 
preſſions are not ſuddenly made. A conſiderable 
time is neceſſary before man receives the tinge 
peculiar to the climate, and a ſtill longer time 


before the ſoil communicates to him its qualities. 
4 It 
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It requires ages, joined to the conſtant uſe of the 
{ame food, to change the features, the ſize of the 
body, and the ſubſtance of the hair, and to pro- 
duce thoſe internal alterations which, when per- 
petuated by generation, become general and per- 
manent characteriſtics which diſtinguiſh the dif- 
ferent races and nations who compoſe the aggre- 
gate of the human ſpecies. 

In brute animals, theſe effects are greater and 
more ſuddenly accompliſhed; becauſe they are 
more nearly allied to the earth than man; becauſe 
their food being more uniformly the ſame, and 
nowiſe prepared, its qualities are more decided, 
and its influence ſtronger; and becauſe the ani- 
mals, being unable to cloathe themſelves, or to 
uſe the element of fire, remain perpetually ex- 
poſed to the action of the air, and all the incle- 
mencies of the climate. For this reaſon, each 
of them, according to its nature, has choſen its 
zone and its country : For the ſame reaſon, they 
remain there, and, inſtead of diſperſing them 
elves, like man, they generally continue in thoſe | 
places which are moſt friendly to their conſtitu- 
tions. But, when forced by men, or by any 
revolution on the globe, to abandon their na- 
tive ſoil, their nature undergoes changes ſo great, 
that, to recogniſe them, recourſe muſt be had to 
accurate examination, and even to experiment 
and analogy, If to theſe natural cauſes of al- 
teration in free animals, we add that of the em- 
pire of man over thoſe which he has reduced to 


ſlavery, 
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flavery, we will be aſtoniſhed at the degree to 


which tyranny can degrade and disfigure Na- 
ture; we will perceive the marks of ſlavery, and 
the prints of her chains; and we will find, that 
theſe wounds are deeper and more incurable, in 


proportion to their antiquity ; and that, in the 


preſent condition of domeſtic animals, it is per- 
baps impoſſible to reſtore their primitive form, 
and thoſe attributes of nature which we have 
taken from them. 

Thus the temperature of the climate, the qua- 


lity of the food, and the evils produced by ſla- 


very, are the three cauſes of the changes and de- 
generation of animals. The effects of each me- 
rit a ſeparate examination; and their relations, 
when viewed in detail, will exhibit a picture of 
Nature in her a 1-4 condition, and of what 
ſhe was before her degradation. 

Let us compare our pitiful ſheep with the 


mouflon, from whom they derived their origin. 


The mouflon 1s a large animal. He 1s fleet as 
a ſtag, armed with horns and thick hooks, co- 
vered with coarſe hair, and dreads neither the 
inclemency of the ſky, nor the voracity of the 
wolf. He not only eſcapes from his enemies by 
the ſwiftneſs of his courſe, but he reſiſts them 
by the ſtrength of his body, and the ſolidity of 


the arms with which his head and feet are for- 


tified. How different from our ſheep, who ſub- 
ſiſt with difficulty in flocks, who are unable to 
deicnd themſelves by their numbers, who can- 
not 
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not endure the cold of our winters without ſhel- 
ter, and who would all periſh, if man withdrew 
his protection? In the warmeſt climates of Aſia 
and Africa, the mouflon, who is the common 
parent of all the races of this ſpecies, appears to 
be leſs degenerated than in any other region: 
Though reduced to a domeſtic ſtate, he has pre- 
ſerved his ſtature and his hair; but the ſize of 
his horns are diminiſhed. Of all domeſtic ſheep, 
thoſe of Senegal and India are the largeſt, and 
their nature has ſuffered leaſt degradation. The 
| ſheep of Barbary, Egypt, Arabia, Perſia, Kal- 
muck, &c. have undergone greater changes. In 
relation to man, they are improved in ſome ar- 
ticles, and vitiated in others. But, with regard 
to Nature, improvement and degeneration are 
the ſame thing; for they both imply an altera- 
tion of original conſtitution. Their coarſe hair 

is changed into fine wool. Their tail, loaded 
with a maſs of fat, has acquired a magnitude ſo 
incommodious, that the animals trail it with 
pain. While ſwollen with ſuperfluous matter, 
and adorned with a beautiful Heece, their ſtrength, 
agility, magnitude, and arms, arc Aminithed 
Theſe long tailed ſheep are half the ſize only 
of the mouflon. They can neither fly from 
danger, nor reſiſt the enemy. To preſerve and 

muitiply the ſpecies, they require the conſtant 
care and ſupport of man. 

The degeneration of the original ſpecies is 
ſtill greater in our climates. Of all the quali- 
er iinn tie 
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ties of the monſion, our ewes and rams have 
retained nothing but a ſmall portion of vivacity, 
which yields to the crook of the ſhepherd. Ti- 
midity, weakneſs, reſignation, and ſtupidity, are 
the only melancholy remains of their degraded 
nature. To reſtore their original ſize and 
ſtrength, our Flanders ſheep ſhould be united 


with the mouſlon, and prevented from propagat- 


ing with inferior races; and, if we would devote 


the ſpecies to the more uſeful purpoſes of afford- 


ing us good mutton and wool, we ſhould imi- 
tate ſome neighbouring nations in propagating 
the Barbary race of ſheep, which, after being 
_ tranſported into Spain, and even oo Bede. 


have ſucceeded very well, Strength and mag- 


nitude are male attributes; plumpneſs and beauty 
of ikin are female qualities. To obtain fine wool, 


therefore, our rams ſhould have Barbaty ewes; 
and, to augment the ſize, our ewes mould be 


ſerved with the male e e 
Our goats might be managed in the fame 


manner. By intermixing them with the goat of 


Angora, their hair minke be changed, and ren- 


dered equally uſeful as the fineſt wool. In our 
climate, the ſpecies of the goat is not 0 much 
degenerated as that of the ſheep. It appears to 


—— 
* 7 


be fill more degenerated in the warm countries 


of Africa and aas. The ſmalleſt and weak» 


eſt goats are thoſe of Guiney, Juda, &c. and 


vet theſe countries produce the largeſt and. 


rongel ſheep. 


The 
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The ſpecies of the ox is more influenced by 
nouriſhment than that of any other domeſtic 
animal. In countries where the paſture is rich, 
and always ſpringing, they acquire a prodigious 
fize. The ancients gave to the oxen of Ethi- 
opia, and ſome provinces of Aſia, the appel- 
lation of eleþhant-bulls ; becauſe, in theſe coun- 
tries, they approach to the magnitude of ele- 
phants. This effect is produced by the abund- 
ance of rich and ſucculent herbage. Of this our 
own climate affords a proof. An ox fed on the 
tops of the green mountains of Savoy or Swit- 
zerland, acquires double the ſize of our oxen ; 
and yet the oxen in Switzerland, like ours, are 
fed in ſtables during the greateſt part of the year. 
The difference ariſes from this circumſtance, that 
the Switzerland oxen are ſet out to free paſture 
as ſoon as the ſnow melts; but ours are not per- 
mitted to enter the meadows till the hay, which 
is reſerved for the horſes, is carried off; and, 
of courſe, they are neither fully nor properly 
nouriſhed. It would be extremely uſeful to the 
ſtate, if a regulation were made for aboliſhing 
promiſcuous paſturage, and encouraging inclo- 
ſures. The climate has likewiſe conſiderable in- 
fluence on the nature of the ox. In the northern 
regions of both continents, he is covered with 
long ſoft hair, like fine wool, He has alſo a 
Re bunch on his ſhoulders; and this defor- 
mity is common to the oxen of Aſia, Africa, and 
gl %%%/«§;——V 
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America. Thoſe of Europe alone have no 
bunch. The European oxen, however, are the 
primitive race, to which the bunched kind 
aſcend, by intermixture, in the firſt or ſecond 
generation. 'This race is a variety only of the 


other, as appears from its being ſubject to very | 


great degradations. The differences in their 
ſize is enormous. The ſmall zebu of Arabia 
is not one tenth part of the magnitude of the 
Ethiopian elephant. 

In general, the influence of food is greater, 
and produces more ſenſible effects upon ſuch 
animals as feed on herbs or fruits. Carnivorous 
animals, on the contrary, are leſs affected by 


this cauſe than by the influence of climate; 


becauſe fleſh is an aliment already aſſimilated to 
the nature of the animal by which it is de- 
voured. But graſs is the firſt product of the 
ſoil, and has all the properties of it; and theſe 


terreſtrial qualities are immediately communi- 


cated to the animal. 

Thus the dog ſpecies, upon which food ſeems 
to have a very flight influence, is more varied 
than that of any other carnivorous animal. In 
his degradations, he appears to follow exactly 
the differences of climate. He is naked in the 
warmeſt climates, covered with a coarſe thick 
hair | in the northern regions, and adorned with 
a fine ſilky robe in Spain and in Syria, where 
the mild temperature of the air converts the hair 


of 
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of moſt animals into a kind of ſilk, But inde- 
pendent of theſe external varieties, which are 
produced by the influence of climate alone, the 
dog is ſubjected to other changes which proceed 
from his ſituation, his captivity, or the nature 
of the intercourſe he holds with man. The 
augmentation and diminution of his ſize, are 
effects of the attention beſtowed in uniting the 


largeſt and ſmalleſt individuals. The ſhortening 


of the tail, muzzle, and ears, proceeds likewiſe 
from the hand of man. Dogs who, for a few 
generations, have had their ears and tail cut, 


tranſmit theſe defects, in a certain degree, to 


their deſcendants. I have ſeen dogs pro- 


duced without tails, which I at firſt appre- 
| hended to be individual monſters: But I have 
fince learned, that this race exiſts, and is perpe- 


tuated by generation. Pendulous ears, the moſt 
general and moſt certain mark of domeſtic ſer- 
vitude, are common to almoſt all dogs. Of 
thirty different races, which compole the ſpecies, 


two or three only have preſerved their primitive 


ears. The ſhepherd's dog, the wolf-dog, and 
the dog of the North, have alone erect ears. The 


voice of theſe 8 has likewiſe undergone 


ſtrange alterations. The dog ſeems to have be- 


come clamorous and noily in the ſociety of man, 


who employs his tongue more than any other 
being; for the dog, in a ſtate of nature, is al- 
moſt mute, uttering a kind of howling when 
preſſed with hunger only, He acquired his 

8 faculty 
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faculty of barking by commerce with men 
10 poliſhed ſociety; for, when tranſported to 
extreme climates, and among a groſs people, 
ſuch as the Laplanders or Negroes, he loſes his 
barking, aſſumes his natural howling, and be- 
comes almoſt perfetly mute. The dogs with 
erect ears, and particularly the ſhepherd's dog, 
which is leaſt degenerated, makes alſo the leaſt 
ule of his voice. As he palfeg a ſolitary life in 
the country, and has no intercourſe but with 
ſheep and a few ſimple men, like them, he is 
ſerious and ſilent, though, at the ſame time, 
very active and intelligent. Of all dogs, he has 
feweſt acquired talents, and poſſeſſes a greater 
number of thoſe which are natural. He is like- 
wiſe the moſt uſeful for guarding our flocks, 
and for the preſervation of good order. His 
race ought, therefore, to be more multiplied 
than thoſe of other dogs, who miniſter only to 
our amuſements, and whoſe numbers are 19 
great, that, in every town and village, the pro- 
viſions conſumed by them would nouriſh many 
families. 

The domeſtic ſtate has greatly nee to 
vary the colour of animals, which, in general, 
was originally brown or black. The dog, the 
ox, the goat, the ſheep, the horſe, have aſſumed 
all kinds of colours. The dog has changed from 
black to white; and pure white, without any 
| ſpots, ſeems to mark the laſt degree of dege- 
neration, and is generally accompanied with 

eſſential 
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eſſential imperfections. In the race of white 
men, thoſe who are remarkably white, and 
whoſe hair, eye-brows, beard, &c. are like- 
wiſe white, have often a defect in their hearing, 

and, at the ſame time, red and weak eyes. 
In the black race, the white Negroes are tiil 
more feeble and defective. All thoſe quadrupeds 
which are abſolutely white, have the ſame faults 
of dullneſs of hearing and red eyes. This kind 
of degeneration, though more frequent among 
domeſtic animals, ſometimes appears among the 
wild ſpecies, as 1n thoſe of the elephant, ſtags, 
fallow-deer, monkeys, moles, and mice; in all 
of which this colour is uniformly accompanied 
with ſmaller or greater degrees of bodily weak- 
nels, and bluntneſs of the ſenſes. 

But ſlavery ſeems to have made the deepeſt 
and moſt conſpicuous impreſſions on the ca- 
mel. He is brought forth with bunches on his 
back, and calloſities on his breaſt and knees. 
Theſe calloſities are evidently blemiſhes accafion- 
ed by friction; for they are filled with pus and 
corrupted blood. As he never walks but under 
a heavy load, the preſſure of which prevents 
the uniform extenſion and growth of the 
muſcles of the back, and produces a ſwelling in 
the parts adjacent; in the ſame manner, when 
he lies down or fleeps, he is at firſt obliged 
to reſt upon his folded limbs. This poſture 
becomes at laſt habitual. For ſeveral hours 
every day, the whole weight of his body 15 

988 be 
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ſupported by his breaſt and knees. The ſkin 


of theſe parts is rubbed off by preſſing againſt 
the earth, and they ſoon become callous, and 


loſe their organization. The lama, which, like 


the camel, paſles his life under a burden, 400 alſo 
repoſes on his breaſt, has ſimilar calloſities, which 
are perpetuated by generation. The baboons 
and monkeys, whoſe general poſture, whether 
aſleep or awake, is ſitting, have calloſities on 


their buttocks. This callous ſkin even adheres 
to the bones againſt which it is continually preſ- 


ſed by the weight of the body, But the cal- 
loſities of the baboons and monkeys are dry 
and heal; becauſe they proceed not from re- 
ſtraint, nor from the weight of any foreign 


load. They are, on the contrary, effects of 


a natural habit; for theſe animals continue 
longer in a fitting than in any other poſture. 
The callolities of the monkeys are fimilar to 
the double ſkin on the ſole of 2 man's foot. 
This ſole is a natural calloſity, which our con- 


ſtant habit of walking or ſtanding renders more 


or leis thick, according tc to the quantity of exer- 


ciſe We take. 


The wild animals, not 1 under the im- 
mediate dominion of man, are not ſubject to 


ſuch great changes as the domeftie kinds. Their 


nature ſeems to vary with different climates; 
but it is no where degraded: If they were 
capable of chooſing their climate and their food, 
the changes they undergo would be itill leſs. 
But, 
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But, as they have at all times been hunted and 
baniſhed by man, or even by the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt ferocious quadrupeds, moſt of them have 
been obliged to abandon their native country, 
and to occupy lands leſs friendly to their con- 
ftitution. Thoſe whoſe nature had ductility 
enough to accommodate themſelves to this new 
ſituation, have diffuſed over vaſt territories; while 
others have had no other reſource than to con- 
fine themſelves in the deſerts adjacent to their 
own country. There 1s no animal which, like 
man, has ſpread over the whole {ſurface of the 
earth. A great number of ſpecies are limited 
to the ſouthern regions of the Old, and others 
to the ſame regions of the New Continent. 
Others, though fewer, are confined to the 
northern regions, and, inſtead of extending to 
the ſouth, have paſled from the one Continent to 
the other, by routes which are ftill undiſcovered. 
Other ſpecies inhabit only particular mountains 
or valleys: And the changes in their nature 
are, in general, leſs ſenſible, the more they are 
confined to a ſmall circle. 

As climate and food have little influence on 
wild animals, and the empire of man ſtill leſs, 
the chief varieties amongſt them proceed from 
another cauſe. They depend on the number 
of individuals of thoſe which produce, as well 
as of thoſe that are produced. In thoſe ſpecies 
in which the male attaches himſelf to one fe- 
male, as in that of the roebuck, the young de- 

4 monſtrate 
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monſtrate the fidelity of their parents by their 
entire reſemblance to them. In thoſe, on the 
contrary, the females of which often change 
the male, as in that of the ſtag, the varieties 
are numerous: And as, through the whole 
extent of Nature, there is not one individual 
perfectly ſimilar to another, the varieties among 


animals are proportioned to the number and 


frequency of their produce. In ſpecies, the fe- 


males of which bring forth five or {ix young 


three or four times a year, the number of varie- 
ties muſt be much greater than in thoſe which 
produce but a ſingle young once a year. The 


ſmall animals, accordingly, which produce of- 


tener, and in greater numbers than the larger 
kinds, are ſubject to greater varieties. Magni- 
tude of body, which appears to be a relative 
quality only, poſſeſſes poſitive rights in the laws 
of Nature. Magnitude is as fixed as minuteneſs 


is changeable. Of this fact we ſhall ſoon be 


convinced by the following enumeration of the 
varieties which take place in the large and ſmall 
animals. 

In Guiney, the ears of the wild boar are very 
long, and lie on his back. In China, his belly 
is large and pendulous, and his legs are very 
ſhort. At Cape Verd, and in other places, his 
tuſks are very thick, and bended like the horns 


of an ox. In a domeſtic ſtate, and in cold or 


temperate climates, his ears are half pendulous, 
and his briſtles are white. I. reckon neither 
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the pecarl, nor the babirouſſa, among the varie- 
ties of the wild boar; becauſe they belong nat 


to this ſpecics, though they approach nearer to 


it than to any other. 
In warm, dry, and mountainous countries, 


ſuch as Corſica and Sardinia, the ſtag has loft 


one half of his ſize, his hair has become 
brown, and his horns blackiſh. In cold and 
moiſt countries, ſuch as Bohemia and the Ar- 
dennes, his ſize is increaſed, his coat and horns 
are almoſt black, and his bake | is ſo long that it 
forms a kind of beard on his chin. In North 
America, the horns of the ſtag are extended, 
and branched with crooked antlers. In a do- 
meſtic ſtate, his hair changes from yellow to 
white; and, unleſs when at liberty, or in very 


large incloſures, his limbs are deformed and 


crooked. The axis is not to be reckoned among 


the varieties of the ſtag: It approaches nearer 


to that of the fallow- deer, of which, perhaps, 
it is only a variety. 

In the fallow- deer, it is difficult to ede 
the original ſpecies. He is no where entirely 
domeſtic nor abſolutely wild. He varies indif- 
ferently from yellow to pied, and from pied to 
white, His horns and tail are alſo larger and 
longer, in different races, and his fleſh is good 
or bad, according to the ſoil and climate. Like 


the ſtag, he is found in both Continents ; and 
he ſeems to be larger in Virginia, and other 


temperate provinces of America, than in Eu- 
rope. 
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rope. The roebuck is likewiſe larger in the 
New than in the Old Continent. But, in 
other reſpects, all his variations are confined to 
fome differences in the colour of the hair, which 
changes from yellow to brown. The ſmalleſt 
roebucks are generally brown, and the largeſt 

yellow. The roebuck and fallow-deer are 
the only animals common to both Continents 


which are larger and ſtronger in the New than 


in the Old World. 

The aſs, though ſubjected to the preſſure of 
the moſt wretched ſervitude, has undergone 
few changes; for his nature is fo obdurate, that 
Ut equally reſiſts bad treatment and the inconve- 
niencies of a foreign climate and of coarſe food. 
Though originally a native of warm countries, 
he can exiſt and even multiply, without the aſ- 
fiſtance of man, in temperate climates. For- 
merly there were onagers, or wild aſſes, in all 
the deſerts of Aſia Minor; but they are now 
rare, and are numerous in the deſerts of Tartary 
only. The mule of Dauria*, called czigithai 
by the Tartars, is probably the ſame animal with 
the onager of the other Aſiatic provinces. The 
former differs from the lattcr only in the length 
and colour of the hair, which, according to Mr. 
Bell, is undulated with brow and NET 
Theſe 


* Mulus Dauricus fœcundus, Cxigishai Mongolorumn in Dau- 
ria; Muſ. Petropolitanum, p. 335. 


＋ In the foreſts near Kuznetky on the river Tom, one of 
the 
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Theſe czigitbais are found in the foreſts of Tar- 
tary as far as the 51ſt and 52d degree of lati- 
tude. They muſt not be confounded with the 
zebra, whoſe colours are more vivid, and dif- 
ferently difpoſed. Beſides, the zebra conſtitutes 
a particular ſpecies, as different from the aſs 
as from the horſe. In the domeſtic aſs, the 
{kin has become ſofter, and loſt thoſe ſmall tu- 
bercles which are diſperſed over that of the ona- 
gers, and of which the inhabitants of the Le- 
vant make the leather called chagrin. 
The nature of the hare 1s both flexible and 
firm; for, though it is diffuſed over almoſt every 
climate of the Old Continent, yet it continues 
nearly the ſame. In very cold climates, its hair 
whitens during the winter, and, in ſummer, re- 
ſumes its natural colour, which varies only from 
yellow to red. The quality of the fleſh like- 
wiſe changes. The fleſh of the reddiſh hares is 
always the beſt. But the rabbit, though not of 
{o flexible a nature as the hare, being leſs dif- 
fuſed, and even confined to certain countries, is 
ſubject to more variations; becauſe the hare is 


the ſources of the river Oby, in lat. 51 and 52, there are wild 
aſſes. I have ſeen mavy of their ſkins; they have in every re- 
ſpe& the ſhape of the head, tail, and hoofs of the common als ; 
but their ſkin is undulated with white and brown; Pell“s Travels 
to China. Nota, The ſkins which Mr. Bell faw might be thoſe 
of the zebra; for other travellers allege not that the czigithais 
or onagers of Dauria are ſtriped, like the zebra, with brown and 
white. Beſides, in the Peterſburg cabinet, there are ſkins both 


of the zebra and of the czigichai, Which are equally ſhown to 
ſtrangers. 5 


every 
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every where wild, while the rabbit is almoſt 
every where half domeſtic. The colour of the 
burrowed rabbits varies from yellow to gray, 
white, and black. They likewiſe vary in ſize, 
and in the quantity and quality of the hair. 
This animal, which is originally a native of 


Spain, has acquired a long tail in Tartary, and 0 
buſhy hair, like felt, in Syria, &c. In cold h 
countries, black hares are ſometimes found. It T 
is likewiſe alleged, that, in Norway, and ſome t 
other northern regions, there are hares with l 
horns. NI. Klein has given figures of two of f 
theſe horned hares “. From inſpection of theſe YI 
figures, it is eaſy to perceive, that the horns are : 
ſimilar to the wood, or horns, of the roebuck. b 
This variety, if it exiſts, is individual only, and ; 
probably appears in ſuch places alone where the ; 
hare cannot find herbage, and is obliged to feed i 
upon woody ſubſtances, as the bark, buds, and | 


leaves of trees, &c. 

The elk, whoſe ſpecies is confined to the nor- 
thern regions of both Continents, is only ſmal- 
ler in America than in Europe; and we ſee, 
from the enormous horns found under the 
ground in Canada, Ruſſia, Siberia, &c. that 
theſe animals were formerly much larger than 
they are preſent. This difference of ſize was 
perhaps owing to the perfect tranquillity they 
enjoyed in their foreſts; and, as man had not 
yet penetrate” into theſe climates, they had itin 


* Klein FR Quad. p. 52. tab, 3, fg. ad 5 21. 
| their 
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their power to chooſe their abode in thoſe places 
where the air, the foil, and the water, were moſt 
agreeable to them. The rain-deer, which the 
Laplanders have rendered domeſtic, is, for this 
reaſon, more changed than the elk, which has 
never been reduced to flavery. The wild rain- 
deer are larger and ſtronger, and have blacker 
hair than the domeſtic kind. The latter have 
varied in the colour of the hair, and likewiſe in 
the ſize of the horns. The rain-deer liverwort 
conſtitutes the chief food of theſe animals, and 
ſeems to contribute greatly, by its nutritive 
quality, to the growth of the horns, which 
are proportionally larger in the rain-deer than 
in any other ſpecies. It is, perhaps, the ſame 
aliment which, in this climate, produces horns 
in the head of the hare, as well as in that of the 
female rain-deer; for, in all other climates, there 
are no horned hares,. nor any animal of which 

the female carries horns as well as the male. 
| The elephant is the only quadruped upon 
which the domeſtic ſtate has had no influence ; 
becauſe, in this ſtate, he refuſes to propagate, 
and, of courſe, tranſmits not to his ſpecies the 
blemiſhes or defects occaſioned by his unnatural 
condition. In the elephant, there are only light, 
and almoſt individual varieties. His natural co- 
lour is black ; ſome of them, however, are red, 
and others white; but the number of theſe is ex- 
ceedingly ſmall. The elephant likewiſe varies in 
e, accordin g to the longitude, or rather the latt- 
tude 
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tude of the climate. Under the Torrid Zone, 
to which he is entirely confined, he riſes to ff. 
teen feet high, as in the eaſtern parts of Africa; 
while, in the weſtern regions of the ſame coun— 
try, he attains not above ten or eleven feet; 
vhich is a proof that, though great heat be ne- 
ceſſary to the full expanſion of his body, ex- 
ceſſive heat reſtrains and reduces it to ſmaller 
dimenſions. The magnitude of the rhinoceros 


is more uniform; and he ſeems to differ from 


himſelf only by that ſingular character which 
diſtinguiſhes him from all other animals, namely, 
the large horn on his note. This horn is ſingle in 
the Aſiatic rhinoceros, and double in the African. 

I decline mentioning the varieties which hap- 
pen in every ſpecies of carnivorous animals; 
becauſe they are extremely flight; and, of all 
quadrupeds, thoſe which feed upon fleth are 
moſt independent of man. By means of this 
nouriſhment, already concocted by Nature, 
they receive almoſt none of the qualities of the 
ſoil which they inhabit. Beſides, being all en- 
dowed with ſtrength and weapons, they have 


the choice of ſoil and climate in their own op- 


tion ; and, conſequently, the three cauſes of 
change or degeneration, formerly aff ;zned, muſt 
have very little effect upon them. 

After this {light ſurvey of the variations pe- 
culiar to each ſpecies, let us next attend to tlie 
molt important change of the ſpecies themſelves. 
This is the moſt ancient degeneration ; and it 

ſeems 
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ſeems to have taken place in each family, or in 
each genus, under which the contiguous ſpecies 
may be comprehended. Of all terreſtrial ani- 
mals, there are only ſome detached ſpecies, which, 
like that of a man, conſtitute, at the ſame time, 
both genus and Peder The elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the hippopotamus, and the giraffe, 
form genera, or ſimple ſpecies, which propagate 
in a direct line only, and have no collateral 
branches. All the others appear to conſtitute 
families, 1n which a principal and common 
trunk is generally to be recogniſed, and from 
which different branches ariſe, whoſe numbers 
are proportioned to the barrenneſs or fertility of 
the individuals in cach ſpecies. 

Under this point of view, the horſe, the zebra, 


and the aſs, are all of the ſame family y. If the 
horſe is the principal trunk, the zebra and the 


aſs are collateral branches. The number of 
their reſemblances being infinitely greater than 
that of their differences, they may be regarded 


as conſtituting but one genus, of which the chief 


characters are apparent, and common to the 
whole three. They alone are whole-hoofed, 


without any appearance of toes or cas 


Though they form three diſtinct ſpecies, they 
are not abſolutely ſeparated, ſince the jack. aſs 
produces with the mare, and the horſe with the 
ſhe-aſs; and it is probable, that, if the zebra 
were tamed, he would likewiſe produce with the 
mare and aſs. 
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The mule, which has always been conſidered 
as a vitiated production, as a monſter compoſed 
of two natures, and for that reaſon has been 
thought incapable of reproduction, is not, how- 
ever, ſo deeply injured as has been blindly ima. 
gined; for it is not abſolutely barren, and its 
ſterility depends on certain external and pecu- 
liar circumſtances, Mules, it is well known, 


frequently produce in warm countries; and. 


there are ſome examples of their producing 
even in our temperate climates. But we know 
not whether this generation ever proceeds from 
the ſimple union of a male and female mule, or 


of a mule with a mare, or of a jack-aſs with a 


mule. There are two kinds of mules; the com- 


mon large mule which proceeds from the junc- 


tion of a jack-aſs with a mare, and the ſmall 
mule, proceeding from the horſe and the ſhe- 


aſs, which we ſhall diltinguiſh by the name of 


bardeau. Both kinds were known to the an- 
cients : The firſt they denominated mulus, and 
the ſecond yovc;, Binn, burdo. They aſſure us, 
that the mulus * produced with the mare an ani- 
mal likewiſe called g:727s, or Hinnus ,; that the 


{he- 


* Mulus equa conjunctus mulum procreavit. . . . . Mala 


quoque jam facta gravida eſt, ſed non quoad perficeret atque ede- 
ret prolem; Arift. Hit. Animal. 115, vi. cap. 24.—— Eſt in analibus 
noſtris mulas peperiſſe ſæpe; verum prodigii loco habitum; Plin. 
Hi. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 44. 


+ The word ginuus is uſed by Ariſtotle in two ſenſes: In the 


firſt, it denotes any imperfect animal, an abortion, a dwarf mule, 
proceeding 
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ſhe-mule eaſily conceived, but ſeldom brought 
the foetus to maturity; and that, though exam- 
ples of mules bringing forth were pretty fre- 
quent, yet ſuch productions were always re- 
garded as prodigies. But is not a prodigy in 
Nature only an effect more rare than ſome 
others? Thus we ſee that, in certain circum- 
ſtances, the mule can generate, and the ſhe-mule 
conceive and bring forth. Hence nothing but 
experiments are wanting to diſcover theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and to acquire new facts concerning 
generation by the commixture of ſpecies, and, 


of courſe, concerning the unity or diverſity of 


each genus. To ſucceed in theſe experiments, 
the he-mule muſt be joined with a ſhe-mule, 
with a mare, and with a ſhe-aſs: The ſame pro- 
ceſs muſt be obſerved with regard to the bar- 
deau; and the reſults of theſe fix copulations 


ought to be carefully marked. The female ais, 


mule, and bardeau, ſhould likewiſe be ſerved 
with a horſe. Theſe experiments, though ſim- 
ple, have never been tried with a view to ex- 


plain the nature of generation. I regret that it 


has never been in my power to try them; but 


1 ſhall hazard the following conjectures on 
what would probably be their reſults. I ima- 
gine, for example, that, of all theſe junctions, 


that of the he-mule and female bardean, and 


| proceeding ſometimes from the horſe and ſhe- aſs: In the ſecond, 


it ſignifies the particular produce of the mule and mare. 


D043: that 
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The mule, which has always been conſidered 
as a vitiated production, as a monſter compoſed 
of two natures, and for that reaſon has been 
thought incapable of reproduction, is not, how- 
ever, ſo deeply injured as has been blindly ima- 
gined; for it is not abſolutely barren, and its 
ſterility depends on certain external and pecu- 
liar circumſtances. Mules, it 1s well known, 
frequently produce in warm countries ; and. 
there are ſome examples of their producing 

even in our temperate climates. But we know 
not whether this generation ever proceeds from 
the ſimple union of a male and female mule, or 
of a mule with a mare, or of a jack-aſs with a 
mule. There are two kinds of mules; the com- 
mon large mule which proceeds from the junc- 
tion of a jack-aſs with a mare, and the ſmall 
mule, proceeding irom the horſe and the ſhe- 
aſs, which we ſhall diſtinguiſh by the name of 
bardeau. Both kinds were known to the an- 
cients : The firſt they denominated mulus, and 
the ſecond you, Linnus, burdo. They aſſure us, 
that the mulus * produced with the mare an ani- 


mal likewiſe called ginn, or binnus Þ; that the 
{he- 


* Mulus equa conjunctus mulum procreavit 3 Mula 
quoque jam facta gravida elt, ſed non quoad perficeret atque ede- 
ret prolem; Ariſt. Hift. Animal. lib. vi. cap. 24. Eft in analibus 
noſtris mulas peperiſſe ſæpe; verum prodigi loco habitum ; Plin. 
Hin. Nat. lib. viii. cap. 44. | 

+ The word ginn, is uſed by Ariſtotle in two ſenſes: In the 
firſt, it denotes any imperfect animal, an abortion, a dwarf mule, 

proceeding 
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ſhe-mule eaſily conceived, but ſeldom brought 
the foetus to maturity ; and that, though exam- 


ples of mules bringing forth were pretty fre- 


quent, yet ſuch productions were always re- 
garded as prodigies. But is not a prodigy in 
Nature only an effect more rare than ſome 
others? Thus we ſee that, in certain circum- 
ſtances, the mule can generate, and the ſhe-mule 


conceive and bring forth. Hence nothing but 


experiments are wanting to diſcover theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and to acquire new facts concerning 
generation by the commixture of ſpecies, and, 
of courſe, concerning the unity or diverſity of 
each genus. To ſucceed 1n theſe experiments, 
the he-mule muſt be joined with a ſhe-mule, 
with a mare, and with a ſhe-aſs: The ſame pro- 
cels muſt be obſerved with regard to the bar- 
deau ; and the reſults of theſe fix copulations 
ought to be carefully marked. The female ais, 
mule, and bardeau, ſhould likewiſe be ſerved 
with a horſe. Theſe experiments, though ſim- 


ple, have never been tried with a view to ex- 


plain the nature of generation. I regret that it 


has never been in my power to try them; but 


I ſhall hazard the following conjectures on 
what would probably be their reſults. I ima- 


gine, for example, that, of all theſe junctions, 


that of the he-mule and female bardean, and 


_ proceeding ſometimes from the horſe and ſhe-aſs: In the ſecond, 


it ſigniflies the particular produce of the mule and mare. 


D D 2 1 that 
| | | 
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that of the male bardeau and ſhe-mule, would 
be abſolutely abortive; that the junction of the 
he and ſhe-mule, and that of the male and fe- 
male bardeau, might perhaps ſucceed, - though! 
rarely ; that the he-mule would produce more 
certainly with the mare than with the ſhe-aſs, 
and the male bardeau, more certainly with 8 
ſhe-aſs than with the mare; and, in fine, that 
the horſe and jack-aſs might perhaps produce 
with both the ſhe-mules, but that the aſs would 
be more ſucceſsful than the horſe. - Theſe trials 
ſhould be made in a country as warm, at leaft, 
as the ſouth of France; and the mules ſhould be 
ſeven, the horſes five, and the aſſes four years 
old; becauſe theſe different periods are neceſſary 
before the three animals acquire their full vi- 
gour. 
I now give the analogical reaſoning upon 
which theſe conjectures are founded. In the 
common order of nature, it is not the males, 
but the females, which conſtitute the unity of 
ſpecies. We know, from the examples of the 
ſheep, which can admit two different males, and 
be equally fertile with the ram or the he-goat, 
that the female has much more influence upon 
the ſpeciſic qualities of the produce than the 
male; ſince, from theſe two different males, 
lambs only, or individuals fpecifically the ſame 
with the mother, are propagated, Thus the 
mule has a — rt reſemblance to the mare than 


to the aſs, and the bardeau to the ſhe-als than 
| | 'to 
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to the horſe. Hence the mule ought to produce 
more certainly with the mare than with the ſhe- 
aſs, and the bardeau more certainly with the ſhe- 
aſs than with the, mare. In the ſame manner, 
the horſe and jack-aſs world probably produce 
with both the ſhe-mules; becauſe, being females, 
though vitiated, each retains more ſpecific quali- 
ties than the male mules: But the jack-aſs ſhould 


produce with them more certainly than the horſe ; 


becauſe the jack-aſs has been obſerved to poſſeſs 
ſtronger prolific powers, even when joined with 
a mare, than the horſe; for the former corrupts 
or deſtroys what had been done by the latter. 
Of this fact we may be aſſured by firſt ſerving 
mares with a ſtallion, and next day, or even 
ſome days after, with a jack-aſs. Mares ma- 
naged in this manner almoſt conſtantly produce 
mules, and not horſes. This fact, every circum- 
ſtance of which merits attention, ſeems to indi- 
cate that the aſs, and not the horſe, is the prin- 
cipal ſtock of this family; ſince the prolific 
powers of the aſs prevail even with mares, eſpe- 
cially as the reverſe does not take place when 
the aſs precedes the horſe. The latter deſtroys 
not the generation of the aſs; for the pro- 
duce is almoſt always a mule. On the other 


hand, the ſame thing does not take place, when 


the jack-aſs precedes the horſe with the ſhe-aſs ; 
for the latter deſtroys not the operation of the 
tormer. With regard to the copulation of mules 
among themſelves, I have preſumed it to be ſte- 
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rile; becauſe, from two temperaments, already 
vitiated in the article of generation, and which, 
from their union, muſt be ſtill farther injured, a 
produce either totally vitiated, or abſolute bar- 
renneſs, is to be expected. 
By the mixture of the mule with the mare, 

of the bardeau with the ſhe-ais, and of the horſe 
and jack-aſs with ſhe mules, individuals might 
be obtained which would aſcend toward the ori- 
cinal ſpecies, and would be only half mules, 
Thele, like their parents, would not only poſleſs 
the power of engendering with thoſe of their 
primitive ſpecies, but perhaps of producing 
among themſelves; becauſe, being only half vi- 
tiated, their produce would not be more vitiated 
than the firſt mules : And, if theſe half mules 
were {till barren, or their e rare, it is al- 
moſt certain, that, by making them approach 
another degree toward their original ſpecies, 
the individuals reſulting from their union, 
being only vitiated one fourth, would produce 
among themſelves, and form a new ſtem, which 
would neither be preciſely that of the horſe, nor 
that of the aſs. Now, as every thing that can 
happen has been accompliſhed in time, and 
either exiſts or has exiſted in Nature, I am in- 
clined to think, that the fertile mule mentioned 
by the ancients, and which, in the days of Ari- | 
ſotle, exiſted in the territories of Syria, above 
Phœnicia, might be a race of theſe half or quar- 
tern les. which had been produced by the 
COMMIXEUTES 
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commixtures we have juſt now deſcribed ; for 
Ariſtotle ſays in expreſs terms, that theſe fertile 
mules were perfectly ſimilar to the barren kind *. 
He clearly diſtinguiſhes them from the cnagr:, 
or wild aſſes, which he mentions in the {ame 
chapter; and, conſequently, theſe animals can 
only be referred to the mules which have ſuf- 
fered little vitiation, and preſerved their gene- 
rative powers. The cgigithai, or fertile mule of 
Tartary, it is probable, was not the onager or 
wild aſs, but this ſame Phœnician mule, whoſe 
race, perhaps, {till remains. The firſt traveller 
who compares them, will confirm or deftroy 
this conjecture. Even the zebra, which has a 
greater reſemblance to the horſe than to the aſs, 
might have a {ſimilar origin. The conſtrained 
regularity of his colours, which are diſpoſed in 
alternate bands of black and white, ſeems to in- 
dicate that they proceed from two different ſpe- 
cies, which, in their mixture, have ſeparated as 
much as poſſible; for none of the operations of 
Nature is ſo abrupt, and ſo little ſhaded, as the 


* In terra Syria ſuper Phœnicem mulæ et coeunt et pariunt; 
ſed id genus diverſum quanquam ſimile; Ait. Hiſt. Anim. lib. vi. 
cap. 26. —— Sunt in Syria quos mulos appellant genus diverſum 
ab eo quod coitu equæ et alin; procreatur: Sed ſimile facie, 
quomodo aſini ſylveſtres ſimilitudine quadam nomen urbanorum 
accepere; et quidem ut aſini illi feri fic muli præ tant celeritate. 
Procreant ejuſmodi mulæ ſuo in genere. Cujus rei argumento 
illæ ſunt quæ tempore Pharnacz patris Pharnazabim in terram 
Phrygiam venerunt, quæ adhuc extant. Tres tamen ex novem 
quos numero olim fuiſſe aiunt, ſervantur hoc tempore; Jaem, 
(Gp, 30, 
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coat of the zebra, where ſhe paſſes quickly and 
alternately from white to black, and from black 
to white, without any intermediate ſtep, through 
the whole extent of the animal's body. 

However this matter ſtands, it is certain, from 
what is above remarked, that mules, in general, 
which have uniformly been accuſed of ſterility, 
are neither really nor univerſally barren ; and 
that this ſterility is particularly apparent only in 


the mule which proceeds from the aſs and horſe; | 


for the mule produced by the he-goat and the 
ewe is equally fertile as its parents; and moſt of 
the mules produced by different ſpecies of birds 
are not barren. It is, therefore, in the particu- 
lar nature of the horſe and aſs that we muſt 
ſearch for the cauſe of the ſterility of the mules 
which proceed from their union ; and inſtead of 
ſuppoling barrenneſs to be a general and neceſ- 
ſary defect common to all mules, it ſhould be 
limited to the mule produced by the aſs and 
horſe; and even this limitation ought to be re- 
ſtricted, as theſe ſame mules, in certain circum- 
ſtances, become fertile, particularly when 
brought a degree nearer their original ſpecies. 


The mules produced by the horſe and aſe 


have their organs of generation as complete as 
other animals. Nothing ſeems to be defective 
either in the male or female. The ſeminal 
fluid of the male is copious; and, as he is not 
permitted to copulate, he is often ſo preſſed for 
a diſcharge, that he lies down on his belly, in 


order 
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order to produce a colliſion on his fore-legs, 
which are folded under his breaſt. Theſe ani- + 
mals, therefore, are furniſhed with every thing 
neceſſary to the act of generation. They are 


even extremely ardent, and, conſequently, very 
indifferent in their choice. The males have 


nearly the ſame vehemence of deſire for the 
female mule, the ſhe-aſs, and the mare. Hence 
there is no difficulty of procuring copulations ; 
but, to render theſe prolific, particular attentions 
are neceſſary, Too much ardour, eſpecially in 
the females, 1s generally followed with fterility ; 
and the female mule is at leaſt as ardent as the 
ſhe-aſs. Now, we know that the latter rejects 
the ſeminal fluid of the male, and that, to make 
her retain it and conceive, ſhe muſt have blows, 
or water thrown on her crupper, in order to 
calm the convulſive emotions of deſire which 
ſubſiſt after copulation, and are the cauſe of this 
rejection. The ſhe-aſs and female mule, there- 
fore, by their too great ardour, have both a 
tendency to barrenneſs. This tendency is in- 
creaſed by another cauſe: As theſe animals are 
originally natives of warm climates, cold is an 
obſtacle to their propagation ; and, for this rea- 
ſon, they are allowed to copulate in ſummer 
only. When their union is permitted at any 
other time, and particularly in winter, it feldom 
produces impregnation. The ſeaſon neceſſary 
to the ſucceſs of their generation, is equally ſo to 

the preſervation of their young. The colt mu 
11 5 
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be brought forth when the ſeaſon is warm, 


otherwiſe it either languiſhes or dies: And, as 
the ſhe-aſs goes one year with young, ſhe brings 
forth in the tame ſeaſon that ſhe conceives, 
This is a ſufficient proof that heat is neceſſary not 


only to the fecundity of theſe animals, but to 


the vigour of their bodies. On account of the 
great ardour of the female, ſhe is ſerved with a 


male almoſt immediately after ſhe brings forth. 


She is not allowed above {even or eight days of re- 
pole between delivery and copulation. Weaken- 
ed by the birth, ſhe 1s then leſs ardent, the parts 
have not had time ſufficient to reſume their for- 
mer tenſion; and, of courſe, conception is more 
certain than when ſhe is in full vigour and ar- 


dour. In this ſpecies, as in that of the cat, the 


temperament of the female is ſaid to be much 
more ardent than that of the male. The jack- 
aſs, however, is remarkable for vigour. He 
can cover females ſeveral times a-day ſucceſ- 
ſively. He has been known to go to ſuch 
excels, without any other incitement than natu- 
ral appetite, as to die on the ſpot, after eleven 
or twelve efforts, repeated almoſt without inter- 
val; and, to ſupport this great waſte, he took 
nothing but a few draughts of water. This 
flame which conſumes him is too vivid to be 
durable: An aſs ſtallion is ſoon unfit either for 


propagation or {ervice ; and this, perhaps, is the 


reaſon why the female has been {aid to have 


more firength, and tO live longer than the male 
| lt 
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It is certain, that, with the management for- 
merly recommended, ſhe can live thirty years 
and bring forth annually during her whole life. 
But the male, when not reſtrained from females, 
abuſes his ſtrength to ſuch a degree, that, in a few 
years, he loſes the power of engendering. 

Hence both the male and female aſſes have a 
tendency to ſterility by common, and likewiſe 
by different qualities. The horſe and mare have 
the ſame tendency. The ſtallion may be given 
to the mare nine or ten days after ſhe has 
brought forth, and ſhe can produce five or ſix 
years in ſucceſſion; but, after that period, ſhe 
becomes barren. To ſupport her fecundity, ſhe 
ſhould be allowed an interval of a year between 
each birth, and treated differently from the ſhe- 
als. Inſtead of giving her the ſtallion ſoon af- 
ter delivery, ſhe ſhould be reſtrained from him 
till the following year, and till her ardour is 
manifeſted by the external ſigns. Even with 
theſe precautions, ſhe ſeldom retains her ferti- 
lity beyond the age of twenty-hve years. On 
the other hand, the horſe, though leis ardent and 
more delicate than the jack- ol preſerves the 
faculty of propagating much longer. I have 
known old horſes, who were unable to mount 
the mare without the aid of the groom, reſume 
their vigour when properly placed, and engender 
at the age of thirty years. In the horſe, the ſemi- 
nal fluid is not only leſs abundant, but leſs ſtimu- 
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lant than in the jack-aſs; for the horſe often 
copulates without ejeCtion, eſpecially when the 
mare is preſented to him before he diſcovers any 
inclination. After enjoyment, he appears to be 
melancholy; and a conſiderable interval is ne- 
ceſſary for reſuming his ardour. Beſides, his moſt 
vigorous efforts are not always ſucceſsful. Some 
mares are naturally. barren, and a greater num- 
ber of them poſleſs very little fertility. There 
are likewile ſtallions, which, though apparently 
vigorous, have very little power. To theſe par- 
ticular reaſons, we can add a more evident and 
a more general proof of the ſmall degree of fer- 
tility in the horſe and aſs : Of all domeſtic ani- 
mals, though moſt attention is beſtowed on them, 
they are the leaſt numerous. In the ox, the 
ſheep, the goat, and particularly the hog, the 
dog, and the cat, the individuals are ten, and 
perhaps a hundred times more numerous than 
thoſe of the horſe and aſs. Thus their defect- 
ivencls in fecundity is proved by the facts; and 
to all theſe cauſes, the ſterility of mules, which 
are produced by the union of thoſe naturally 
unprolitc ſpecies, ought to be aſcribed. In thoſe 
ſpecies, on the contrary, which, like the ſheep 
and goat, are numerous, and conſequently pro- 
liſic, the mules proceeding from their intermix- 
ture are not barren, but aſcend to the original 
ſpecics in the firſt generation. But it would re- 
quire two, three, and perhaps four generations, 

| to 
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to enable the mule produced by the union of 
the horſe and aſs to arrive at the ſame degree of 
re-eſtabliſhment of its nature. 

Another kind of mule has been ſaid to have 
reſulted from the copulation of the bull and 
mare. I believe it is firſt mentioned by Colu- 
mella. Geſner quotes him, and adds, that theſe 
mules are found near Grenoble, and are called, 
in French, u mar. I had one of theſe jumars 
brought to me from Dauphiny, and another 
from the Pyrenees; and I diſcovered, both from 
inſpecting their external figure, and diſſecting 
their internal parts, that they were nothing but 


bardeaus, or mules produced between the horſe 


and ſhe-aſs. Hence I am led to conclude, both 


from this experiment, and from analogy, that 
this kind of mule has no exiſtence, and that the 


word jumar is a chimerical name, without any 
real object. The nature of the bull is too remote 
from that of the mare to permit their producing 
together; the one having four ſtomachs, horns, 


cloven feet, &c. and the other being whole-hoot- 
ed, hornleſs, and having but one ſtomach. The 
organs of generation are likewiſe ſo very dif- 


ferent, both in ſize and. proportions, that there 
is no reaſon for ſuppoſing that they could unite 
either with pleaſure or ſucceſs. If the bull were 


to produce with any other ſpecies than his own, | 


it would be with the buffalo, which reſembles 
him in ſtructure as well as in natural habits; yet 
we have never heard of mules produced by theſe 

| two 
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two animals, though they are often found in the 
ſame places, either in a domeſtic or a free ſtate. 
What is related concerning the fertile intercourſe 
of the ſtag and cow, appears to be equally ſuſ- 


picious as the hiſtory of the jumars, though the 


| ſtag, by his conformation, is not ſo far removed 
from the nature of the cow as the bull from that 
of the mare. 


The deer-kind, who have wood :nftead of 


horns, and though they chew the cud, and have 
the ſame internal ſtructure with thoſe animals 


which have horns, ſeem to conſtitute a ſeparate. 
family, of which the elk is the largeſt ſtem, and 
the rain-deer, the ſtag, the axis, the fallow-deer, 
and the roebuck, are ſmaller and collateral 
branches; for there are only fix ſpecies of qua- 
drupeds, whoſe head is armed with branched 


horns, which fall off and are renewed every year: 
Independent of this generic character, which is 
common to the whole, they reſemble each other 
ſtill more in ſtructure and natural habits. We 
ſhould, therefore, rather expe& mules from a 
commixture of the ſtag or fallow-deer with the 
axis or rain-deer, than from that of the ſtag with 
the cow. 

We have ſtill greater wee to regard al the 


ſheep and all the goats as conſtituting the ſame 


family; becauſe they produce together mules, 
which aſcend directly, and in the firft genera- 


tion, to the ſpecies of the ſheep. To this nu- 


merous family of ſheep and goats, we might add 
thoſe 
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thoſe of the gazelles and bubalus, which are no 
| leſs numerous. In this genus, which compre- 
hends more than thirty ſpecies, it appears that 
the mouflon, the wild goat, the chamois goat, 
the antilope, the bubalus, the condoma, &c. 
are principal ſtems, and that the others are 
only acceſſory branches, who have retained the 
chief characters of the ſtocks from which they 
iſſued ; but, at the ſame time, they have been 
prodigioully varied by the influence of climate, 
food, and a ſtate of ſervitude, to which man has 0 
reduced moſt of theſe animals. 
The dog, the wolf, the fox, the jackal, and 
the iſatis, form another genus, the different ſpe- 
cies of which are ſo ſimilar, particularly in their 
internal ſtructure and the organs of generation, 
that it is difficult to conceive why they do not 
intermix. From the experiments I made, with 
regard to the union of the dog with the wolf 
and fox, the repugnance to copulation ſeemed 
to proceed rather from the wolf than the dog, | 
that is, from the wild, and not from the do- 
meſtic animal; for the bitches which I put to _ 
the trial would have willingly permitted the fox 
and wolf; but the ſhe-wolf and female fox 
would never ſuffer the approaches of the dog. 
The domeſtic ſtate ſeems to render animals leſs 
faithful to their ſpecies. It likewiſe makes them 
more ardent and more fertile: The bitch gene- 
rally produces twice in a year: But the ihe- 
wolf 
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wolf and the, female fox produce only once in 
the ſame period: And it is probable, that the 
dogs who have become wild and have multiplied 
in the iſland of Juan Fernandes, and in the 
mountains of St. Domingo, produce but once 
' a-year, like the fox and wolf. Were this fac 
aſcertained, it would fully eſtabliſh the unity of 
genus in theſe three animals, who reſemble each 


other ſo much in ſtructure, that their repugnance 


to intermixing muſt be ſolely aſcribed to lome 
external circumſtances. 

The dog ſeems to be an ntrmedinte ſpecies 
between the fox and wolf. The ancients affirm, 
that, in certain circumſtances, and in particular 
countries, the dog produces with the wolf and 
fox *. I endeavoured to aſcertain this fact; 
and, though I did not ſucceed, we muſt not con- 


clude it to be impoſſible; for my experiments 


were confined to captive animals; and it is well 
known, that, in ſome ſpecies, captivity alone 
is ſufficient to extinguiſh the deſire, and to 
create a repugnance to copulation, even with 
their equals. This ſtate of reſtraint, therefore, 


ought to have a {till greater effect in preventing 


their union with individuals of a different er 


* In Cyrenenſi agro "mr cum canibus cocunt, et Laconici 


eanes ex Nees et cane generantur: Arif. Hiſt. Anim. lib. viii. 
cap. xxvlii . . Coeunt Abl generis ejuſdem ſecundum na- 
turam, ſed ea etiam quorum genus diverſum quidem, ſed na- 
tura non multum diſtat; ſi modo par magnitudo fit et"tempora 
æquent graviditatis, raro id fit, ſed tamen id fieri et in canibus et 
in vulpibus, et in lupis, certum eſt; Iden, de Gencrat. Auim. [ib, ii. 
cap. v. 8 
cles. 
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cies, But I am perſuaded, that the dog, when 
at liberty and deprived of his own female, would 
intermix with the wolf and fox, eſpecially after 
he had become wild, loſt the odour of a domeſ- 
tic ſtate, and approached theſe animals in their 
natural manner and habits. I believe not, how- 
ever, that the fox and wolf ever unite, ſince they 
both live in the ſame climates, without attempt- 
ing to intermix. If ever, therefore, they be- 
longed to the ſame ſpecies, their degeneration 
muſt be referred to a period beyond the records 
of hiſtory. This is the reaſon why I aſſerted, 
that the dog was an intermediate ſpecies between 
the fox and wolf: His ſpecies is alſo common, 
ſince he is capable of uniting with both. And, 
if any circumſtance could ſhew that theſe three 
animals proceeded originally from the ſame ſtock, 
it is the common relation between the dog and —_ 
the fox and wolf, which brings the ſpecies nearer ” 
each other than all the ſimilarities in their figure | 
and organization, To reduce the fox and | 
wolf, therefore, to one ſpecies, we muſt aſcend = 
to a ſtate of nature in a very remote period of 
antiquity, But, in their actual condition, the 
wolf and fox muſt be regarded as the chief ſtems I 
in the genus of the five animals under conſi- — 
deration. The dog, the jackal, and the iſatis, are 
only lateral branches ſituated between the two 
ſirſt. The jackal participates of the dog and 
wolf, and the iſatis of the jackal and fox. It 
likewiſe appears, from a great number of autho- 
VOL, VII. E N rities, 
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rities, that the jackal and dog eaſily produce to. 
gether ; and we perceive, from the deſcription 
and hiſtory of the iſatis, that he reſembles the 
fox almoſt entirely in figure and temperament; 


that they equally frequent cold countries; but 


that he, at the ſame time, has the natural diſpo- 
ſitions of the jackal, the continual barking, the 
clamorous voice, and the habit of going always 
in packs. 


The ſhepherd's dog, which I conſider as the 


original ſtem of all dogs, makes, at the ſame 
time, the neareſt approach to the fox in figure. 
His ſize is the ſame, and, like the fox, he has 
erect ears, a pointed muzzle, and a ſtraight, 
trailing tail, He likewiſe reſembles the fox in 
voice, ſagacity, and ſubtlety of inſtindt. Hence 
this dog may have originally proceeded from the 


fox, if not in a direct, at leaſt in a collateral line. 


The dog that Ariſtotle calls cans laconicus, and 
which he aſſures us is produced from a mixture 
of the fox and dog, may be the ſame with the 
ſhepherd's dog; or, at leaft, it has a greater af- 


finity to him than to any other dog, It is natu- 
ral to imagine, that the epithet /aconicus, which 
Ariftotle does not explain, was given to this 


dog, becauſe he was found in Laconia, a pro- 
vince of Greece. But, if we attend to the ori- 
gin of this /aconic dog, we will perceive, that the 
race was not limited to the country of Laconia 


alone, but muſt have been equally common in 


all countries inhabited by foxes, This circum- 


ſtance 
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ſtance induces me to think, that Ariſtotle em- 


ployed the epithet /aconicns to expreſs the bre- 


vity and acuteneſs of the animal's voice; be- 
cauſe he did not bark like other dogs, but yelp- 
ed like a fox. Now, our ſhepherd's dog is beſt 
entitled to the denomination of /aconic; for, of 
all dogs, his voice is ſharpeſt and moſt ſeldom 
employed. Beſides, the characters aſcribed by 
Ariſtotle to this /aconic dog correſpond very well 


with thoſe of the ſhepherd's dog; and this cir- 


cumſtance contributes ſtill farther to convince 


me that they were the ſame. That the reader 


may judge whether my conjecture is properly 


founded, I have inſerted the entire Paſſage of 
Ariſtotle | in the margin“. 


The 


Laconici canes ex Vulpe et Cane generantur; Hi,. Anim. 
lib. vill. cap. xxviii.— Canum genera plura ſunt. Coit Laco- 


nicum menſe ſuæ ætatis oQavo, et crus jam circa id tempus at- 
tollentes nonnulli urinam reddunt. 
uterum parte ſexta anni, hoc eſt, ſexagenis diebus, ant uno vel 
altero plus minuſve. Catelli cæci gignuntur, nec ante duodeci- 
mum diem viſum accipiunt. Coeunt canes poſta quam parerunt 


ſexto menſe, nec eitius. Sunt quæ parte quinta anni uterum fe- 


runt, hoc eſt, duobus et ſeptuaginta diebus, quorum catelli duo- 
decim diebus luce carent: Nonnullæ quarta parte anni, hoc eſt, 
tribus menſibus, ferunt, quarum catelli diebus decem et ſeptem 
luce carent. Lac ante diebus quinque, quam pariant, habent 
canes magna ex parte; verum nonnullis etiam ſeptem aut quatuor 
diebus anticipat: Utile ſtatim ut pepererint eſt; genus ms 
poſt coitum diebus triginta habere lac incipit. Parit canis 
dnodecim complurimum, ſed magna ex Parte quinque aut fex. 


* Unum 


Gerunt Laconicæ canes. 
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The genus of cruel and rapacious animals is 
one of the moſt numerous and moſt diverſified. 


Evil 


Unum etiam aliquam peperiſſe certum eſt: Laconice magna ex 
parte octo pariunt. Coeunt quandiu vivunt et mares et fœminæ. 
Peculiare generis laconici eſt, ut cum laborarint coire melius 
quam per otium poſſint; vivit in hoc eodem genere mas ad annos 
decem, fœmina ad duodecim: Cæteri canes maxima quidem ex 
parte ad annos quatuordecim: Sed nonnulli vel ad viginti protra- 
hunt vitam. — Laconici ſane generis fœminas, quia minus labo- 
rant quam mares, vivaciores maribus ſunt: At ſero in cæteris, et 
ſi non late admodum conſtat, tamen mares vivaciores ſunt; Idem, 
lib. vi. cap. xx. Fœminam et marem natura diſtinxit moribus; 
ſunt enim fœeminæ moribus mollioribus, miteſcunt celerius, et ma- 
num facilius patiuntur. Diſcunt etiam imitanturque ingenioſius, 
ut in genere canum laconico fœminas eſie fagaciores quam mares 
apertum eſt. Moloticum etiam genus venaticum nihilo a cæteris 
diſcrepat, at pecuarium longe et magnitudine et fortitudine con- 
tra belluas præſtat: Infignes vero animo et induſtria qui ex 
utroque moloticum dico et laconicum prodierint; Idem, lib. ix. 
«4p, . | 
By the word genus Ariſtotle means race. He diſtinguiſhes three 
races of dogs, the Laconicus, the Moloticus, and the Pacuarius. 
The Moloticus, which he likewiſe calls Venaticus, is probably our 
grey-hound, which in Greece and Aſia Minor is the common 
hunting-dog. Ihe Pecaarius, which he ſays greatly exceeds all 
other dogs in magnitude, is unqueſtionably the maſtiff, and is 
uſed for defending the cattle from ferocious animals. The Laco- 
„eic, to which he affigns no employment, and only remarks, 
that it is a dog of great induilry and labour, and that it is ſmaller 
than the Pecuarius, can be nothing elſe than the ſhepherd's dog, 
which is very laborious in arranging, reſtraining, and conducting 
the ſheep, and is more induſtrious and attentive than any. other 
dog. But the greateſt difficulty in theſe paſſages quoted from 
Ariſtotle conſiſts in the different periods of geſtation which he 
aicribes to the different races of dogs. Some of them, he 
ſays, go with young two months, others two months gu! 
| | malt, 
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Evil here, as well as elſewhere, aſſumes every 
kind of form. The lion and the tiger, being 
detached ſpecies, hold the firſt rank. All the 
others, as the panther, the ounce, the leopard, 
the lynx, the caracal, the jaguar, the couguar, 
the ocelot, the ſerval, the margai, and the cat, 
conſtitute but one ſanguinary family, the dif- 
ferent branches of which are more or leſs ex- 
tended and diverſified, according to the differ- 
ence of climates. All theſe animals, though 
very different in magnitude and figure, reſemble 
each other in their natural diſpoſitions. They 


all have fiery eyes, ſhort muzzles, and ſharp, 


crooked, and retractile claws. They are all de- 
ſtructive, ferocious, and untameable. The cat, 
which is the leaſt and ſmalleſt ſpecies, though 
reduced to ſlavery, is neither leſs perfidious, nor 
more obedient. The wild cat has preſerved the 
character of the family. He is equally cruel, 
miſchievous, and depredatory, as his larger 


kindred. They are all equally carnivorous, and 
enemies to the other animals. Man, with all 


his powers, has never been able to annihilate 
them. He has at all times employed againſt 


half, and others three montks; for all our dogs, of whatever race, 
go with young about nine weeks, or from ſixty- one to ſixty- three 


days; and I know not if ever a greater difference in the time of 


geſtation has been obſerved than three or four days. But Ariſtotle 
might be more ſkilled in this ſubject than we are: And, if the facts 
he advances be true, certain dogs muſt have a greater affinity with 
the wolf than others; for we are aſſured by the hunters, that the wolf 
goes with young three months, or three months and à half. 
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them fire, ſteel, poiſon, and ſnares. But, as all 
the individuals are very prolific, and the ſpecies 
numerous, the efforts of man have been limited 
to baniſhing them, and confining them in the 
deſerts, from which they never iſſue without 
marking their paths with terror and with blood, 
A ſingle tiger eſcaping from the foreſt alarms a 
whole people, and obliges them to take up arms: 
How dreadful would be the conſequences, if 
theſe ſanguinary animals went in troops, and, 
| like the wild dogs and jackals, extended wc 
plans of depredation ! Nature has beſtowed this 
intelligence upon timid animals; but has hap- 
pily denied it to the bold and ſolitary tribes. 
They always travel alone, and confide ſolely in 
their courage and ſtrength. It had not eſcaped 
the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that no animal poſ- 
ſeſſed of crooked and retractile claws was ſocial, 
or went in troops . This remark, which then 
applied to four or five ſpecies only, which alone 
were known in his time, is now found to be 
true, and to extend to ten or twelve ſpecies that 
have ſince been diſcovered. The other carni- 
vorous animals, as the wolf, the fox, the dog, the 
jackal, and the iſatis, whole claws are ſtraight, 
go always in troops, and are all timid, and even 
daſtardly. 
By comparing, in this manner, all the qua- 
drupeds, and ranking each under its own ge- | 


* Nullum animal, cui ungues adunci, greguile eſſe Papen 
mus; Ariſt. Hiſt. Anim, lib. 1. c. . 


nus, 
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nus, we ſhall find, that the two hundred ſpecies, 
whoſe hiſtory we have given, may be reduced 
to a ſmall number of families or principal ſtems, 
from which all the others have — derived 
their origin. 

All the animals common to both continents, - 
and all thoſe which are peculiar to the Old 
World, may be reduced to fifteen genera, and 
nine ſolitary or detached ſpecies. Theſe genera 
are, I. The whole -hoofed genus properly ſo 
called, which comprehends the horſe, the zebra, 
and the aſs, together with the fertile and unfer- 


tile mules. 2. The large cloven-hoofed, with 


hollow horns, as the ox and the buffalo, with 
all their varieties. 3. The ſmall cloven-hoofed, 
with hollow horns, as the ſheep, the goat, the 
cazelle, the antilope, and all the other ſpecies 
which participate of their nature. 4. The cloven- 
hoofed, with ſolid horns, which fall off and 
are renewed every year. This family compre- 
hends the elk, the rain-deer, the ſtag, the fallow- 
deer, the axis, and the roebuck. 5. The ambi- 
guous cloven-hoofed, which 1s compoſed of the 
wild boar, and all the other varieties of the hog, 
as the hog of Siam with a pendulous belly; 
that of Guiney, with long pointed ears lying 
on the back; that of the Canaries, with long, 
thick tuſks, &c. 6. The extenſive genus of 
digitated carnivorous animals, with crooked and 
retractile claws, in which are comprehended the 
panther, leopard, ounce, ſerval, and cat, with 
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them fire, ſteel, poiſon, and ſnares. But, as all 
the individuals are very prolific, and the ſpecies 
numerous, the efforts of man have been limited 


to baniſhing them, and confining them in the 


deſerts, from which they never iſſue without 
marking their paths with terror and with blood, 
A ſingle tiger eſcaping from the foreſt alarms a 
whole people, and obliges them to take up arms: 
How dreadful would be the conſequences, if 


theſe ſanguinary animals went in troops, and, 


like the wild dogs and jackals, extended their 
plans of depredation ! Nature has beſtowed this 
intelligence upon timid animals; but has hap- 
pily denied it to the bold and ſolitary tribes. 
They always travel alone, and conhide ſolely in 
their courage and ſtrength. It had not eſcaped 
the obſervation of Ariſtotle, that no animal poſ- 


ſeſſed of crooked and retraQule claws was ſocial, 


or went in troops. This remark, which then 
applied to four or five ſpecies only, which alone 
were known in his time, is now found to be 
true, and to extend to ten or twelve ſpecies that 
have ſince been diſcovered. The other carni- 


vorous animals, as the wolf, the fox, the dog, the 


jackal, and the iſatis, whoſe claws are ſtraight, 


go always in troops, and are all timid, and even 


daſtardly. 


By comparing, in this manner, all the qua- 


drupeds, and ranking each under its own ge- 


* Nullum animal, cui ungucs aduncs, greg ile eſſe perpendi- 
mus; Ariſt. Hiſt, Aim, kb. 3. rap i. 


nus, 
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nus, we ſhall find, that the two hundred ſpecies, 


whoſe hiſtory we have given, may be reduced. 


to a ſmall number of families or principal ſtems, 


from which all the others have probably derived 


their origin. 

All the animals common to both continents, 
and all thoſe which are peculiar to the Old 
World, may be reduced to fifteen genera, and 
nine ſolitary or detached ſpecies. Theſe genera 


are, I. The whole-hoofed genus properly ſo 


called, which comprehends the horſe, the zebra, 
and the aſs, together with the fertile and unfer- 
tile mules. © 2. The large cloven-hoofed, with 
hollow horns, as the ox and the buffalo, with 
all their varieties, 3. The ſmall cloven-hoofed, 


with hollow horns, as the ſheep, the goat, the 
gazelle, the antilope, and all the other ſpecies 


which participate of their nature. 4. The cloven- 
hoofed, with ſolid horns, which fall off and 
are renewed every year. This family compre- 
hends the elk, the rain-deer, the ſtag, the fallow- 
deer, the axis, and the roebuck. 5. The ambi- 
guous cloven-hoofed, which is compoſed of the 
wild boar, and all the other varieties of the hog, 


as the hog of Siam with a pendulous belly ; 


that of Guiney, with long pointed ears lying 
on the back; that of the Canaries, with long, 
thick tuſks, &c. 6. The extenſive genus of 
digitated carnivorous animals, with crooked and 
retraCtile claws, in which are comprehended the 
panther, leopard, ounce, ſerval, and cat, with 
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all their varieties. 7. Digitated carnivorous 
animals with ftraight and fixed claws, under 
which are comprehended the wolf, fox, jackal, 
Hatis, and dog, with all their varieties. 8. Di- 
gitated carnivorous animals with fixed claws, 
and a pouch under the tail. This genus is com- 
poſed of the hyæna, civet, zibet, genet, badger, 
&c. 9. Digitated carnivorous animals, with a 
very long body, five toes on each foot, and the 
thumb ſeparated from the other toes. This genus 
comprehends the martin, polecat, fable, fer- 
ret, ichneumon, weaſel, vanſire, &c. 10. The 
numerous family of digitated quadrupeds, which 
have two large cutting teeth in each jaw, and 
no prickles on the body. This genus contains 
the hare, the rabbit, and all the ſpecies of ſquir- 
rels, dormice, marmots, and rats. 11. Digitated 
quadrupeds with prickles on their body, as the 
porcupines and hedge-hog. 12. Digitated ani- 
mals covered with ſcales, as the long-tailed and 
ſhort-tailed manis, or ſcaly lizards. 13. The 
amphibious digitated genus, comprehending 
the otter, beaver, muſk-rats, walrus, and ſeals. 
14. The four-handed genus, which includes 
the apes, baboons, monkeys, makis, loris, &c. 
15. Laſtly, the winged quadrupeds, compre- 
hending bats of all kinds.—The nine detached 
ſpecies are, the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
tamus, giraffe, camel, lion, tiger, bear, and mole, 
which are all ſubject to a greater or ſmaller 
number of varieties. 
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Of theſe fifteen genera and nine detached 
ſpecies, feven genera and two ſpecies are com- 
mon to both Continents. The two ſpecies are 
the bear and mole. The ſeven genera are, 
1. The large cloven-hoofed, with hollow horns ; 
for the ox is found in America under the form 


of the biſon. 2. The cloven-hoofed, with ſolid 
horns ; for the elk exiſts in Canada under the 


name of orignal, the rain-deer under that of 
caribou ; and ſtags, fallow-deer, and roebucks, 
are found in almoſt every province of North 
America. 3. The digitated carnivorous quadru- 
peds with fixed claws; for the wolf and fox are 


found in the New as well as in the Old World. 


4. The digitated long-bodied genus ; for the pine 
weaſel, martin, and polecat, are found in Ame- 
rica. 5. A part of the digitated genus with two 


large cutting teeth in each jaw, as the ſquirrels, | 
marmots, rats, &c. are likewiſe found in Ame- 


rica. 6. The digitated amphibious genus, as the 
walrus, ſeal, beaver, and otter, exiſts in the 
northern regions of the New Continent. 7. The 
digitated winged genus likewiſe exiſts in Ame- 
rica; as the bat and vampire. 8 

There remains, therefore, only eight genera 
and five detached ſpecies, which are peculiar to 


the Old World: 1. The whole-hoofed genus 


properly ſo called; for neither horſes, nor aſſes, 
nor zebras, nor mules, were found in America. 
2. The ſmall cloven-hoofed genus with hollow 

horns; 
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| horns; for ſheep, goats, gazelles, and antilopes, "MM 
had no exiſtence in the New World. 3. The tl 
hog genus; for the ſpecies of the wild boar 
exiſts not in America; and, though the pecari tl 
and its varieties are related to this family, they C: 
differ in characters ſo remarkable as to juſtify \ 
their ſeparation. 4. The ſame remark is appli. | C 


cable to the carnivorous animals with retractile 
claws; and, though the jaguar, couguar, ocelot, 
and margai, appear to belong to this family, 
none of theſe ſpecies of the New World are 
found in the Old, and none of thoſe of the An- 
cient Continent are found in the New. 5. The 
fame remark is applicable to the digitated qua- 
drupeds, whoſe bodies are covered with prickles ; 
for, though the coendou and Canada porcupine 
make a near approach to this genus, they differ 
widely from the hedge-hogs and porcupines, 
6. The digitated carnivorous genus, with fixed 
claws; for the hyzna, the civets, and the bad- 
gers, have no exiſtence in America. 7. The 
four-handed genus; for, in America, there are 
no apes, baboons, monkeys, nor makis. The 
ſapajous, the ſagoins, the opoſſums, &c. though 
likewiſe four-handed, differ eſſentially from thoſe 
of the Old Continent. 8. The digitated genus 
whoſe bodies are covered with ſcales; for none 
of the ſcaly lizards are found in America; and 
the ant-eaters, to which the former may be 
compared, are covered with hair, and differ too 
5 much 
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much from the ſcaly lizards to be admitted into 
the ſame family. 


Of the nine detached ſpecies, ſeven, namely, 


the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, 


camel, lion, and tiger, are found only in the Old 
World; and two, to wit, the bear and mole, are 


common to both Continents. 

If we make a ſimilar enumeration of the ani- 
mals peculiar to the New World, we ſhall find, 
that there are about fifteen different ſpecies, 
which may be reduced to ten genera, and four 
detached ſpecies. Theſe four ſpecies are the ta- 
pir, the cabiai, the lama, and the pecari: But the 
tapir is properly the only ſpecies which is abſo- 
lutely detached; for that of the pecari has va- 
rieties; and the pacos may be united with the 


lama, and the Guiney-pig with the cabiai. The 


ten genera are, 1. Fight ſpecies of ſapajous. 


2. Six ſpecies of ſagoins, he opoſſums, 


phalangers, the tarſiers, &c. 4. The jaguars, 
couguars, ocelots, margais, &c. 5. Three or 
four ſpecies of coaitis. 6. Four or hve ſpecies 
of mouffettes, or ſtinking weaſels. 7. The ge- 
nus of agouti, comprehending the acouchi, the 
paca, the aperea, and the tapeti, or Braſilian hare. 
8. That of the armadillos, which conſiſts of 
even or eight ſpecies. 9. Two or three ſpecies 
of ant-eaters. 10. Two ſpecies of {loths. 


Theſe ten genera and four detached ſpecies, 


to which the animals peculiar to the New World 


may be reduced, though they differ from thoſe 


of 
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of the Old Continent, have remote relations 
which ſeem to indicate ſomething common in 
their formation, and lead us to cauſes of dege- 
neration more ancient, perhaps, than all the 
others. We formerly made the general remark, 
that all the animals of the New World were 
much {ſmaller than thoſe of the Old. This great 
diminution in magnitude, whatever be the cauſe 
of it, is a primary kind of degeneration, which 


could not happen without having a conſiderable | 
influence on the figure of all theſe animals; and, 
in comparing them, we muſt not loſe fight of 


this firſt effect. 


The largeſt 1s the tapir, which, as he exceeds 


not the ſize of an aſs, cannot be compared to the 


elephant, rhinoceros, or hippopotamus. In the 


New Continent, he is the largeſt animal, as the 
elephant is in the Old. Like the rhinoceros, 
his upper lip is muſcular and prominent; and, 


like the hippopotamus, he frequents the water. 
He alone repreſents, in ſome degree, theſe three 


animals; and his figure, which reſembles the aſs 
more than that of any other quadruped, ſeems 
to be as much degraded as his ſtature is dimi- 
niſned. The horſe, the aſs, the zebra, the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, and the hippopotamus, 
had no exiſtence in America: Neither was there, 
in this New World, any animal which could be 
compared with them either for magnitude or 


figure. The tapir ſeems to be the leaſt remote 


from the whole of theſe animals: But, at the 


ſame 
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ſame time, he is ſo mixed, and approaches ſo 


attribute his origin to any particular ſpecies: 
And, notwithſtanding the ſlight relations he has 
to the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, and the 
aſs, he ought to be regarded not only as a pecu- 
liar ſpecies, but even as a ſingular genus. 


to any ſpecies of the Old Continent, and has 
hardly any characters which make him approach 
thoſe animals to which we have been comparing 
him. In the ſame manner, the cabiai has no 
external relation to any other animal, and he 
approaches the Guiney- pig, which belongs to 


thoſe of the Old World. 
The lama and pacos ſeem to poſſeſs more per- 


with the camel, and the ſecond with the ſheep. 
The lama, like the camel, has long legs, a very 


long neck, a light head, and the upper lip di- 


vided. He likewiſe reſembles the camel in mild- 
nels of diſpoſition, ſervility of ſpirit, ſobriety, and 
aptneſs for labour. Among the Americans, he 
was the firſt and the moſt uſeful of their domeſ- 
tic animals, He was employed, as the Arabs 
ule the camel, for carrying burdens. To theſe 
conformities in the nature of the two animals, 
we may add the permanent marks of labour; 
for, though the back of the lama be not deform- 

ed 


little to any one of them, that it is impoſſible to 


| Hence the tapir is not even remotely allied 


the ſame Continent, in his internal parts only, 
and both fpecies are abſolutely different from all 


ceptible marks of their ancient lineage, the firſt 
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ed with bunches, like that of the camel, he has 
natural calloſities on his breaſt, becauſe he has 
the ſame habit of repoſing on that part of the 
body. Notwithſtanding all theſe relations, the 
ſpecies of the lama is very different from that of 
the camel. The lama exceeds not in magnitude 
one-fourth or one-third of that of the camel, 
The figure of his body, the quality and colour 


of his hair, are alſo very different: His tempe- 


rament is phlegmatic, and he delights in the 
mountains only. But the temperament of the 
camel is aduſt, and he lives ſpontaneouſly among 
burning ſands, In fine, there are more ſpecific 
differences, perhaps, between the camel and 


lama, than between the camel and giraffe. Theſe 


three animals poſſeſs ſeveral common characters, 


by which they might be united into one genus. 


But, at the ſame time, they differ ſo much in 
other characters, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have ſprung irom one another : They are neigh- 
bours, but not relations. The giraffe is almoſt 


double the height of the camel, and the camel is 
double that of the lama. The two firſt belong 


to the Old Continent, and form diſtinct ſpecies: 

Of courſe, the ſpecies of the lama, which is pe- 

culiar to the New World, is remote from both. 
The ſame remark is not applicable to the pe- 


cari: Though of a different ſpecies from the hog, 
he belongs to the ſame genus. In ſigure, and 


almoſt every external relation, he reſembles the 
bog; and differs from that animal only in ſome 


minute 
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minute characters, ſuch as the aperture on his 


back, the figure of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 


&c. We might therefore be led to think, that 
the pecari had ſprung from the ſame ſtem with 
the hog, and that he had formerly paſſed from 
the Old to the New World, where, by the in- 
fluence of the ſoil, he had emed ſo greatly 
as now to form a diſtin ſpecies. 

With regard to the pacos, though 1 it ſeems to 
have ſome relations to the ſheep by its wool and 
habit of body, it differs ſo much in every other 
article, that they cannot be conſidered as allied 
ſpecies. The pacos is rather a ſmall kind of 


lama, and appears not, from any character, to 
have ever paſſed from the one Continent to the 


other. Hence, of the four detached ſpecies pe- 
culiar to the New World, three, namely, the 


tapir, the cabiai, and the lama and pacos, ap- 


pear to have been at all times proper to this 
Continent. But the pecari, which is the fourth, 
ſeems to be only a degenerated ſpecies of hog, 
and to have formerly derived its origin from the- 
Old Continent. 


From a ſimilar examination and compariſon 


of the ten genera, to which we have reduced 


the other animals peculiar to South America, we 
mall find not only ſingular relations in their na- 
ture, but marks of their ancient origin and de- 
generation. The ſapajous and ſagoins have ſo 
great a reſemblance to the monkeys, that they 
have obtained the common name of ape. We 
have 
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have proved, however, that their ſpecies, and 
even their genera, are different. Beſides, it 
would be dithcult to conceive how the monkeys 
of the Old World could aſſume, in America, a 
different figure of face, a long, muſcular, and 
prehenſile tail, a large partition between the no- 
ſtrils, and athet characters both ſpecific and ge- 
neric, by which we have diſtinguiſhed and ſepa- 
rated them from the ſapajous. But, as the apes, 


the baboons, and the monkeys, are peculiar to 


the Old World, the ſapajous and ſagoins ſhould 
be regarded as their repreſentatives in the New; 
for theſe animals have nearly the ſame form, 


both external and internal, and, in their man- 


ners and diſpoſitions, they poſſeſs many things 
in common. In the ſame manner, there are no 
makis in America, and yet they are repreſented 
by the opoſſums, or four-handed animals with 
ſharp muzzles, which are very numerous in the 
New Continent, but exiſt not in the Old. It 
muſt be remarked, however, that there is a much 
greater difference between the nature and form 
of the makis and theſe four-handed American 


animals, than between the monkeys and ſapa- 


jous; and that the interval between an opoſſum 
and a maki is ſo great, that we cannot think they 
ever proceeded from each other, without ſup- 
poſing that degeneration is capable of producing 


effects equal to thoſe of a new nature; for moſt 


of theſe American four-handed ſpecies have 4 


pouch under the belly, ten cutting teeth in each 


jaw, 
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Jaw, and a prehenſile tail; while the makis have 


no pouch under their belly, a flaccid tail, and ; 


only four cutting teeth in the upper, and ſix in the 
under jaw. Hence, though theſe animals have 
their hands and fingers conſtructed in the ſame 


manner, and likewiſe reſemble each other in the 


length of the muzzle, their ſpecies, and even their 


genera, are ſo different, that it is impoſſible to 


imagine they ever proceeded from one another, 


or that ſuch great and general diſparities could 


be produced by degeneration. 


On the other hand, the American tigers, which 


we have treated of Ander the appellation of ja- 
guars, couguars, ocelots, and margais, though 
different in ſpecies from the panther, leopard, 
ounce, and ſeveral of the Old Continent, unqueſ- 
tionably belong to the ſame genus. All theſe 
animals reſemble each other greatly, both exter- 


nally and internally. They have alſo the ſame 


natural diſpoſitions, the ſame ferocity, the ſame 


vehement thirſt for blood; and, what makes 


them approach ſtill nearer in genus, thoſe of the 
ſame Continent differ more from each other, 
than from thoſe of the other Continent. For 
example, the African panther differs leſs from 


the Braſilian jaguar, than the latter differs from 
the couguar, though they belong to the ſame 


country. In the ſame manner, the Aſiatic ſer- 
val and the margai of Guiana differ leſs from 


one another than from the ſpecies peculiar to 


their own continents. We may, therefore, con- 
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clude, that theſe animals have had a common 
origin, and that they have formerly paſſed from 
the one Continent to the other. Their actual 
differences have proceeded ſolely from the long 
continued influence of their new ſituation. 

The mouffettes, or ſtinking weaſels of Ame- 
rica, and the European polecat, ſeem to belong 
to the ſame genus. In general, when a genus is 
common to both Continents, the ſpecies of which 
it is compoſed are more numerous in the Old 
than in the New. In this inſtance, however, 
the contrary takes place : -In America, there are 
four or five ſpecies of polecats, while we have 

but one, whoſe nature ſeems to be inferior to 
that of all the others; ſo that the New World, 
in its turn, appears to have repreſentatives in the 
Old; and, if we judged only from the fact, we 
ſhould be led to think, that theſe animals had 
taken a contrary route, and paſſed from America 
into Europe. The ſame remark is applicable to 
ſome other ſpecies. The roebucks and the fal- 
low-deer, as well as the mouffettes, are more 
numerous and likewiſe ſtronger in the New than 
in the Old Continent. We might, therefore, | 
imagine that they are original natives of America. 
But, as we know that all animals were created 
in the Old Continent, we muſt neceſſarily ad- 
mit their migration from the Old to the New | 
World, and at the ſame time ſuppoſe, that, in- 


Bead of degenerating, like all the other Ameri- 
8 can 
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can ſpecies, they have improved by the influ- 
ences of the ſoil and climate. 

The ant-eaters, which are ſingular creatures, 
and of which there are three or four ſpecies in 
the New World, appear alſo to have their repre- 
ſentatives in the Old. The ſcaly lizards reſem- 
ble the ant-eaters in the peculiar character of hav- 
ing no teeth, and of being obliged to ſtretch out 
their tongue and feed upon ants. But, if we 
aſſign them a common origin, it is ſtrange that, 
inſtead of ſcales, which they have in Aſia, they 
are covered with hair in America. 


With regard to the agoutis, pacos, and other 
animals which conſtitute the ſeventh genus pe- 
culiar to the New Continent, they can only be 
compared with the hare and rabbit, from which, 
however, they all differ in ſpecies. It is difficult 
to aſſign them a common origin; becauſe the 
Hare is diffuſed almoſt over every climate of the 


Old Continent, without undergoing any other 


change than in the colour of his hair. It is by 
no means probable, therefore, that the climate 
of America ſhould have ſo far changed the na- 
ture of our hares, as to make them tapetis and 
apereas, which have no tail; or agoutis with a 
ſharp muzzle, and ſhort round ears ; or pacos 
with a large head, ſhort ears, and coarſe hair 
with white bands. 

In fine, the coaitis, the armadillos, and the 
ſloths, differ ſo much not only 1 in ſpecies, but in 
genus, from all the animals in the Old World, 

F F 2 that 
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that they can be compared to none of them, and 
that it is impoſſible to refer them to any com- 
mon origin, or to aſcribe to the effects of dege- 
neration the prodigious differences in their na- 
ture from that of any other animal. 

Thus, of ten genera and four detached ſpecies, 
to which we have endeavoured to reduce all the 
animals peculiar to the New World, there are 
only two, namely, the genus of Jaguars, ocelots, 

&c. and the ſpecies of the pecari, with their va- 
rieties, which can, with any degree of probabili- 
ty, be referred to the animals of the Old World. 

The jaguars and ocelots may be regarded as a ſpe⸗ 
cies of the leopard or panther, and the pecari as 
a ſpecies of hog. There are alſo five genera and 
one detached ſpecies, namely, the ſpecies of the 
lama, the genera of ſapajous, ſagoins, mouffettes, 
agoutis, and ant-eaters, which may be com- 
pared, though in an equivocal and very diftant 
manner, with the camel, the monkeys, the pole- 
cat, the hare, and the ſcaly lizards: And, in fine, 
there remain four genera and two detached ſpe- 
cies, namely, the opoſſums, the coaitis, the arma- 
dillos, the floths, the tapir, and cabiai, which 
can neither be referred nor compared to any ge- 
nera or ſpecies in the Old Continent, This 
ſeems to be a ſufficient proof, that the origin of 
theſe animals peculiar to the New World cannot 
be attributed to degeneration alone: However 
powerful we may ſuppoſe the effects of degene- 
ration, we can never ſuppoſe, with any appear- 

ance 
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ance of reaſon, that theſe animals were originally 
the ſame with thoſe of the Old Continent. Iti 1s 
more probable, that the two Continents were 
formerly united, and that the ſpecies which 
inhabited the New World, becauſe the ſoil and 
climate were moſt rende to their nature, were 
ſeparated from the others by the irruption of the 
waters, when they divided Africa from America. 
This is a natural cauſe; and ſimilar cauſes might 
be conceived which would produce the ſame 
effect. For example, if the ſea ſhould make an 
irruption into Aſia from eaſt to weſt, and ſepa- 
rate the ſouthern regions of Africa and Aſia from 
the reſt of the Continent, all the animals pecu- 

liar to theſe countries, as the elephant, the rhi- 
noceros, the giraffe, the zebra, the orang- outang, 
&c. would be in the ſame ſituation with thoſe 
of South America. They would be entirely ſe- 
parated from thoſe of the temperate regions, and 
could not be referred to an origin common to 
any of the ſpecies or genera which inhabit theſe 
countries, ſolely becauſe ſome imperfect reſem- 

blances might be diſcovered between thñem. 
Hence, to diſcover the origin of theſe animals, 
we muſt have recourſe to the period when the 
two Continents were united, and trace the firſt 
changes which have happened on the ſurface of 
the earth. We muſt, at the ſame time, conſider 
the two hundred ſpecies of quadrupeds as con- 
ſtituting thirty-eight families: And, though this 
is by no means the preſent ſtate of nature, but, 
on 
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on the contrary, a ſtate of much greater anti- 
quity, which we can reach only by inductions 
and relations almoſt equally fugitive as time, that 
ſeems to have effaced their traces; we ſhall, 
however, endeavour to aſcend, by facts and mo- 
numents ſtill exiſting, to thoſe firſt ages of Na- 
ture, and to exhibit thoſe epochas which ſhall 
appear to be moſt clearly indicated. 


| END OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME. 
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